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Collected Works of Jao Tsung-i: Xuantang 
Anthology Series Introduction 


Jao Tsung-i etA (1917-2018, studio name Xuantang #2) was one of the 
most remarkable scholars of the 20th century, in any country. He combined 
erudition in his own language with polyglot awareness of the major European 
languages and a mastery even of Sanskrit; he was a tireless, prolific researcher, 
who produced important books and articles without cease throughout seven 
decades; and he possessed phenomenal powers of memory to which the famil- 
iar adjective “photographic” barely does justice, since he had immediate recall 
of whole books of history, of calligraphic forms in all the different Chinese 
scripts, of millennia of music and painting and poetry. Indeed, perhaps the 
most remarkable thing about Jao Tsung-i as a scholar is that his achievements 
were not at all limited to scholarship. He was a true artist in the manner of the 
literati of past ages, whose paintings, poetry, and especially calligraphy grace 
museums and collections around the world. 

Though scholarship was just one of the domains in which Jao excelled, then, 
it is this polymathic and polymorphic creativity that lies at the foundation of 
Jao’s achievement as a scholar as well. As a scholar he combined a restless curi- 
osity extending to more or less every domain of Chinese culture and beyond, 
with a depth of insight and fastidious attention to detail that led him to break 
new ground in each of the topics he addressed. His scholarly work is often 
fearsomely technical, as he is willing to devote page-long footnotes to clarify- 
ing distinctions among textual variants or different graphical forms of a single 
Chinese character. But it is also dazzlingly broad, as he surveys vast topics like 
the creation myths of all ancient cultures, or the relationship between moral- 
ity and rhetoric. Despite his whole-hearted love of China's traditional culture, 
he is never content to rest with facile generalizations about that culture, but 
always pursuing a more nuanced understanding of its particular facets at dif- 
ferent historical moments. 

Jao was a scholarly prodigy who had already published an independ- 
ent article under the editorship of one of the leading historians of the era, 
Gu Jiegang RHSRIWI (1893-1980), before he was twenty years old. Yet his earli- 
est scholarly production, coauthored with his father at the age of seventeen, 


was a Bibliography of Literary Productions of Ch'ao-chou, included in the local 
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gazetteer of his hometown of Chaozhou in Guangdong province.! Jao later 
edited the complete gazetteer of Chaozhou, published in 1949, and throughout 
his life drew inspiration from the culture of his hometown. In the same year, 
though, he relocated to Hong Kong, where he would reside for most of his life 
and teach at both the University of Hong Kong and the Chinese University 
of Hong Kong. From that time on his scholarly work took full advantage of 
the international opportunities afforded to him there. In 1959 he was awarded 
the prestigious Prix Stanislas Julien from the College de France for his mas- 
sive study of diviners in the oracle bone inscriptions. He studied Dunhuang 
manuscripts in Paris and collaborated on a still-unmatched bilingual study of 
Dunhuang lyrics with the Swiss scholar Paul Demiéville (1894-1979), published 
in 1971. And yet his scholarly horizons continued to expand after that, as he 
continually visited Japan to identify precious Chinese texts preserved there, 
and spent many months memorizing Vedas in India. 

By the year 2003, Jao's scholarly works were collected into a twenty-volume 
set encompassing well over 10,000 pages, the Rao Zongyi ershi shiji xueshu 
wenji gè iA —-]- tH4c fg X8, published first in Taipei and then reprinted 
in Beijing in 2009. Though this collection is not quite comprehensive, as Jao 


remained prolific up to his passing in 2018, it provides convenient access to 
his main scholarly achievements. The main topics covered are the origins 
of Chinese civilization, the oracle bone inscriptions, bronze inscriptions, 
Buddhism, Daoism, historiography, Sino-foreign relations throughout history, 
Dunhuang studies, classical poetry and other literary forms, Chaozhou history, 
musicology, art history, and many other fields as well. Last but not least, the 
final volume contains Jao's own classical Chinese compositions, in itself a vast 
corpus of iridescent poetry and prose.? The fact that Jao was one of the great 
modern masters of classical Chinese composition is not irrelevant to evaluat- 
ing his scholarship, for Jao's scholarly studies are written in elegant prose that 
is often closer to classical Chinese than the modern, colloquial register. 
Indeed, Jao's scholarship is necessarily daunting even to many Chinese 
readers or to professional sinologists today, for three fundamental reasons: 
his oeuvre is composed in highly allusive and erudite prose; it comprises an 
extraordinary large quantity of publications in diverse domains; and finally, it 


1 On aos life see Chen Zhi and Adam Schwartz, ‘Jao Tsung-i (Rao Zongyi) &&52rcER (1917- 
2018), Early China 41 (2018): 1-7; Yan Haijian jv, Rao Zongyi zhuan: Xiangjiang hongru 
rHS : ILUSf (Nanjing: Jiangsu renmin chubanshe, 2012). 

2 For a selection of these works in English, see Nicholas Morrow Williams, trans., The Residue 
of Dreams: Selected Poems of Jao Tsung-i (Ithaca, NY: Cornell East Asia Series, 2016). 
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employs extensive quotation of primary sources, many of them in themselves 
quite obscure for the modern reader. For these reasons, Jao scholarship has 
often been admired at a safe distance but not necessarily studied as closely as 
it deserves by other scholars, both in China and the West. Moreover, although 
the Rao Zongyi ershi shiji xueshu wenji has made his scholarship accessible to 
readers throughout greater China, there are relatively few works introducing 
or adapting his key insights into Western languages. 

In light of the great value of Jao's scholarship and its relative lack of appre- 
ciation in the West, the Jao Tsung-I Academy of Sinology, Hong Kong Baptist 
University has decided to produce a series of volumes translating key scholarly 
works by Jao into English, with annotation and explication making them acces- 
sible to 21st-century readers in the West. The first volumes will introduce major 
articles on Chinese musicology, Dunhuang studies, cosmology and origins 
of Chinese civilization, literature and religion, and oracle bone inscriptions. 
Future volumes will continue to highlight key areas of Jao's accomplishment. 
The translation series is by no means comprehensive; a complete translation 
of Jao's collected works would easily occupy fifty English tomes and is not con- 
ceivable at present. Instead, these volumes introduce key insights from Jao's 
scholarship and provide a gateway to his intellectual universe, showing the 
potential of a cosmopolitan vision that is never unfaithful to the demands of 
Chinese tradition. 

First and foremost, the Jao Tsung-I Academy of Sinology and the project 
team would like to extend our sincere thanks to The Jao Studies Foundation for 
their generous support in funding this ambitious translation project and heroic 
efforts to make Professor Jao's lifelong scholarship accessible to a worldwide 
readership. From its outset, this project has received the full blessing of the 
Jao (rendered Yiu in Cantonese) family, most notably Professor Jao's daughters 
Ms Angeline Yiu and Ms Veronica Yiu, Permanent President and Permanent 
Administrative Director respectively of The Jao Studies Foundation. 

Throughout the years, the Academy has been fortunate enough to be sur- 
rounded by like-minded people from all walks of life and benefited from their 
friendship and wisdom. A special mention goes to Dr and Mrs Simon Siu 
Man Suen, BBS, JP. Dr Suen is a remarkable entrepreneur, connoisseur of the 
arts, and champion of the humanities, whose generous support has enriched 
our work immeasurably. 

The voluminous project that came to be known as Collected Works 
of Jao Tsung-i: Xuantang Anthology was first set up under the aegis of 
Hong Kong Baptist University and the leadership of former President 
Professor Roland Tai-hong Chin, BBs, JP. It continues to thrive under the 
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auspices of the research-led, liberal arts University under the Presidency of 
Professor Alexander Ping-kong Wai. We would like to express our gratitude to 
both Presidents and the University. 

The Academic Advisory Committee of world-class Sinologists, namely 
Ronald Egan, Bernard Fuehrer, David R. Knechtges, William H. Nienhauser, Jr., 
Lauren Pfister, and Edward L. Shaughnessy, offered us timely advice at differ- 
ent stages of preparation and implementation. The Editorial Board, composed 
of leading academics in their own fields, has also served as a bank of expertise 
and experience for guidance and assistance. 

Ithasbeenadelightto publish the Xuantang Anthology with the Leiden-based 
academic publisher Brill and to work side by side with Acquisitions Editor 
Dr Shu Chunyan, whose professionalism and know-how were instrumental in 
making the process both smooth and efficient. 

Last but not least, we have our professional team translators and proof- 
readers to thank. Since our team continues to grow with the addition of new 
volumes, full credit for individual contributions will be given in individual vol- 
umes, but special thanks go to the Senior Research Assistant of the project, 
Dr Linda Yuet Ngo Leung, for her meticulous work in post-editing and further 
proofreading for the entire series. 
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Translator's Introduction 


Jao Tsung-i takes no prisoners. Expectations of his readers are high, and he 
rarely elaborates arguments more than the necessary minimum. This is not 
scholarship for the faint-hearted, and its tone is erudite, rigorous, and tradi- 
tional, while his literary style is succinct, pointed, and close to the classical 
Chinese linguistic landscape he inhabited. Like a formal Chinese watercolour, 
whose deft brushstrokes require the viewer to fill the spaces between them 
from his or her imagination, so too is Jao's text and its rich density of citations, 
whose careful relationship is similarly strategically arranged to achieve maxi- 
mum impact. In terms of explanation, for Jao, less is undoubtedly more. 

The process of absorption and digestion of these crosscurrents can be slow, 
as is always the case with quality literary scholarship, but after careful ponder- 
ing, everything that is required miraculously falls into place and is perceived 
with inspiring lucidity. In Chinese terms, the reader should possess an 'empty' 


(xu kE) heart to be filled with the new learning he is enthusiastically imbibing 
and not one that is already ‘full’ (shi &) and seeks only indulgence and flattery. 
Itis a challenge to arms, a vivid flash of scholarly integrity, a toolkit to assemble 
an intellectual mechanism that most can only aspire to possess. 

Translating texts so wholeheartedly embedded in their Chinese wellspring 
presents many problems. The most elegant solution would undoubtedly have 
been versions entirely in English with no Chinese whatsoever, in perfect 
symmetry with the original and as such entirely commensurate with Jao's phi- 
losophy and aesthetic, and this is indeed how they began. Despite revisiting 
and rewriting, this theme remains at their heart: a skein of English sentences 
composed in deference to the Master. All book titles, technical terms, and 
noun phrases of significance are translated and presented in English or trans- 
literated in pinyin; his bracketed text is still bracketed. Longer paragraphs are 
split but their overall structure remains. The translator's audacity at undertak- 
ing the task at all is tempered by a modesty that eschews taking liberties: Jao's 
text remains Jao's text. 

Into this superstructure, much has been inserted. In many cases, we will 
never know which versions of historic texts Jao held in his hands, or, more 
complexly, in his mind, when he quoted them; where discrepancies with 
other redactions widely circulating are observed, they are noted in footnotes. 
Interpolated text is always placed in brackets, except at the tail-end of some 
citations where such rigour seemed superfluous. Dates and Chinese charac- 
ters for all persons mentioned are given, as are the pinyin and characters to 
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book titles, technical vocabulary, and other indigenous terms. Incomplete ref- 
erences, however delightful, are fleshed out and juan (folio) numbers and their 
accoutrements embedded in brackets. Citations are offered in footnotes and 
the bibliography. The original Chinese of all citations is given. 

Every chapter reads independently, and a similar array of supplementary 
information of this kind is introduced anew for each one. Covering the whole 
breadth of Chinese musical history from the Shang dynasty to the present, 
many recurrent themes emerge, and whether humanistic or historiographic, 
linguistic or archaeological, bibliographical or theoretical, all are conveyed 
with a fiery intellectual feistiness that is only satisfied with the truth. As a dis- 
tinguished gin player himself, chapter 1 seeks through textual analysis to define 
a philosophical rationale for the instrument. Chapter 2 takes this further with 
redefinition and reconstruction of the entire canon of research material on 
the ancient qin. Less directly modelled around the instrument, chapter 3 intro- 
duces Jao's fascination for Indian languages and Buddhist culture and their 
penetration into the musical ecology of his beloved China. 

His ever-present excitement for archaeological finds as they emerge evinces 
itself in chapter 4, while musical modes are the theme for chapter 5 and their 
relationship to divination discussed. These modes persist as the subject matter 
for chapter 6, whose beating heart is a passion for combining archaeological 
artifacts with textual reference to foster a mutually beneficial coherency. Using 
the leitmotif of the bronze drum, chapter 7 takes the reader on a delicious 
tour of classical reference and cultural dispersal into the Chinese diaspora 
of south-east Asia. The next five chapters represent Jao's exploration of the 
Dunhuang manuscripts and their musical relevance: chapter 8 outlines 
the historical background to the political landscape of the turbulent Six 
Dynasties; chapters 9 and 10 skilfully and systematically take dance notations 
apart and through concordance between them come to an explanation of their 
fundamental meanings; chapter u turns the chronological corner and sets the 
evidence of the Dunhuang manuscripts in the context of emerging musical 
genres both at the imperial court and in vernacular settings; and chapter 12 
returns to a favourite theme, that of the long-term penetration of Sanskrit into 
the Chinese psyche. 

Even as lesser minds remained wedded to established channels and 
imbibed their nutrition from them, Jao's consummate ability to cross cultural 
frontiers and genres lies at the heart of his scholarly endeavour. In a virtuoso 
display, chapter 13 takes an incantation and shows how it evolved through 
Chan Buddhism into a final incarnation in opera performance. In so doing, he 
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throws down the gauntlet to later generations schooled in internet searching 
to supplement his pioneering discoveries and exceed them if they can. 

These translations all use the Taiwanese edition of Jao's complete works 
as their urtext: Rao Zongyi ershi shiji xueshu wenji (#5508 — tac 3 it CE 


zi 


(Taipei: Shin Wen Feng, 2003). Unless otherwise indicated, the Jin dynasty 
(265-420) and not the 
later Jin dynasty indicated by 4x (1115-1234). Such translating conventions 


refers to the lineage represented by the character 


should speak for themselves as readers familiarise themselves with the linguis- 
tic landscape. In accordance with Jao's philosophy, in terms of explanation of 
them, less is more. 


CHAPTER 1 


The Philosophy of the Guqin FEMA E 


The subject matter covered by this essay is not orthodox discussion of the gin, 
namely its melody and mode, musical scores, fingering practices, and so on, but 
viewed from another angle, is instead the relationship between it and Chinese 
philosophy, and a combination of both methodologies could be regarded as 
approaching the same issue from two diametrically opposed directions to 
achieve the fullest understanding of it. The Chinese are fond of saying: ‘The 
intangible essence (or Way) and the tangible object in mutual compatibility; 
38 ZSTHRIS; here, let the qin be ‘the tangible object’ and philosophy ‘the intan- 
gible essence’. ‘Manifestation that is of a lower order could be called a tangible 


object; manifestation that is of a higher order could be called an intangible 
essence. Wm Saat ^ JEU Ai. This being so, I plan to take a 
journey from the ‘gin’ to its ‘intangible essence’ and discuss their relationship. 


In the past, the common chorus of most literati was to consider that ‘words 


were the medium for conveying intangible essence’, XM}, but the qin is in 


fact also an item that can convey intangible essence. The ‘gin essence’ (qindao 
28) that is discussed here is not however van Gulik’s ‘Way of the Qin’ (228) 
(The Lore of the Chinese Lute).? His so-called ‘Way’ #4 in fact comprises only 


methods for playing the instrument, whereas the notion of a ‘gin essence’ is 
much more far-reaching. What might be regarded as the ‘essence’ or Way of the 
qin has a close connection to all three schools of Chinese religious thought— 
Confucian, Buddhist, and Daoist—and our examination will be from these 
perspectives. 


1 ‘The manifestation that is of a lower order could be called a tangible object; the manifesta- 
tion that is of a higher order could be called an intangible essence; Ff if] Eras Es ^ Fe 
mEt; this quotation comes from The Book of Changes (Yijing A), Xici shang’ 
VERE E (the fifth of its ten ancient commentaries or ‘wings’ [yi 221); Jao Tsung-i has inverted 
the two halves of the quotation and it should read: ‘The manifestation that is of a higher 
order could be called an intangible essence; the manifestation that is of a lower order could 
be called a tangible object. W i Eas 238 ^ Fi MEREN. Zhouyi zhengyi, 7.344. 

2 Gulik, Robert Hans van, The lore of the Chinese lute: an essay in the ideology of the chin. 
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4 CHAPTER 1 
1 The Qin and the Daily Life of the Scholar-Official 


In ancient times, the musical instrument the guqin was often played by the 


scholarly (shi +) official class as a tool for edification. Records of Rites (Li ji 1 


at), ‘Qu li xia’ HT F gives: ‘When there is no reason, the dafu minister does 


not remove his hanging musical instruments (principally bells, chimes, and 
drums); when there is no reason, the shi official does not remove his gin or se, 
KRETA” ERE RUE and from this it can be seen that in the 
Spring and Autumn period, every shi official may well have had his own qin, 


and it would have been an essential part of his daily life. Therefore, The Book 
of Songs (Shijing #2; ‘Zheng feng’ ŽP) gives: (Like) qin and se played in 
harmony, would this not be excellent! FREH > APERT ! (‘Zi yi’ KERO 


Li ji, ‘Qu li shang’ d$ EF gives: ‘If the Master Teacher's books of assembled 


bamboo writing slips and gin and se are in front (then, if necessary, the pupil 
should kneel down to move them aside and should not on any account step 
over them.” FEER > ESEEHILS 

Xunzi (&jT-; eponymous text by Xunzi [c.316-between 237 and 235 BCE] and 
others), ‘Yue lun’ (438; essay 20, found in juan 14): ‘The Gentleman, through 


the music of bells and drums, expresses his aspirations, yet through the qin and 


) c 


se gives pleasure to his heart. Af Dae Xi c DESE «6 Ying Shao JE 
NT 


HII, fl Eastern Han dynasty) in Fengsu tongyi E8383, 'Shengyin pian’ (#4 
fm essay 6): ‘Of those instruments that the Gentleman customarily plays, the 


qin is his most intimate companion, and it never leaves his person, nor does it 
need to be displayed in the ancestral temple.... and even in the poorest alley 
or most ramshackle lane, the remotest mountains or darkest gorges, it is as if 
the qin is never absent. Regarding the qin’s dimensions, when it is of an appro- 
priately medium size its sound will be harmonious ... sufficient to harmonize 
with a person's moods and measure, and to touch a person's goodly heart... 


and when at o its unhurried placidity engenders thoughtfulness? £F 


MEHE’ ea THEY Ero FEDER TRE o sss EEE o 


3 LijiZhengyi, 4140. 
4 Maoshi Zhengyi, 4.345. 
The Book of Songs lines quoted do not actually come from ‘Zi yi’ but from 'Nüyue jiming’ 

Zt EIEBIIB, which is later in the same section ‘Zheng feng. While ‘Zi yi’ arguably describes 
aspects of courtly life, ‘Niiyue jiming’ is an endearingly vernacular domestic dialogue 
between a loving husband and loving wife, he a huntsman who uses his bow and arrow to 
shoot waterfowl and she a housewife who cooks his quarry for them to eat, hardly activities 
commensurate with a shi official and his spouse. 

5 Lijizhengyi, 2.52. 

6 Xunzijijie, 14.451. 
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RUHE ^ FERRE ^ MREZNA ^ FERRE AL ° ..... EMAER ” 
I A SES o ..... EUR ES GE E DARE ES." The reason the qin can ‘give pleasure 
to the heart’ 4E, is because it can ‘touch a person's goodly heart and cause an 
unhurried placidity that engenders thoughtfulness. RRAHJE Ò > EAER DA 
AUE. Ying Shao's passage is nothing less than a footnote to Xun Qing's (#5), 
another name for Xunzi). 

Guo Maogian (#57, 1041-1099) in Yuefu shiji EWIE E, 'Qinqu gec? cts 
BF (juan 57-60, the opening to 57) records: ‘The qin was the means by which 
the founding ancestral ruler refined his corporeal frame and made rational his 
spiritual being, forbidding the perverse and preventing the lascivious, there- 
fore when there is no reason, the Gentleman does not let it leave his person, 
ZU CO FEMMES UE ^ BATFE, which is 
sufficient proof that the qin was extremely helpful to the effort of cultivating 


physical and moral well-being. 


2 Playing the Qin and Sounding Uprightness (Minglian W3B&) 


Why was it that the Gentleman could not bear to be parted from the stringed 
instruments the gin and se? ‘Yue ji’ 2250 (chapter 19 of Records of Rites) dif- 
ferentiates between instruments according to the materials from which they 


were made—metal, stone, silk, bamboo, animal skin, and wood—and attrib- 
utes them their characteristics and meaning accordingly. 


The sound of bell sets is resplendent, from resplendent sound comes the 
transmission of commands, from commands come courage, and from 
courage comes military prowess; thus, when the Ruler hears the sound of 
bell sets, he thinks of his generals. The sound of stone chime sets is clear, 
from clarity comes differentiation of truth, and from differentiation of 
truth comes death in its defence; thus, when the Ruler hears the sound 
of stone chime sets, he thinks of his ministers who are prepared to die in 
defence of the integrity of his realm. The sound of silk is plaintive, from 
the plaintive comes uprightness, and from uprightness comes fortitude; 
thus, when the Ruler hears the sound of the qin and se he thinks of his 
ministers who embody fortitude and righteousness. 


7 Ying Shao, Fengsu tongyi jiaoshi, 6.235. 
8 Yuefu shiji, 57.821. 


CHAPTER 1 


SHI ^ SERDANDSRE ^ MATIRTA > A EE | a 
ERES > BUI” WUB” ATRA EJERE Ets MERE > 


FAURE ^ BDI» BTSs ZB Zee 


According to the Huainanzi (YE FAT; by Liu An 3%, 179-122 BCE), in the early 
years of the Western Han dynasty, qin fingering practices were already compar- 
atively complex. The essay ‘Xiuwu xun {2 743]ll (juan 19) gives: 


10 


Nowadays, concerning those who are blind, whose eyes cannot distin- 
guish night from day, or differentiate between white and black, they can 
however play their gin with panache, stroking the strings, using the can- 
tan technique to play the strings together, and moving along the strings 
to find the Aui nodes of vibration repeatedly and accurately, whether jue 
snatching, yuan pulling, biao striking, or fu pressing and caressing, their 
hands flying swiftly in all directions (like a mosquito), not missing a sin- 
gle string. 


If a qin is plucked with the bola technique (or is out-of-tune or has come 
apart at the seams) and its wood is warped and weak, its sound will spread 
and dissipate, leaking out and producing wolf notes. And those that are 
called Chu Zhuang(wang, ruler of Chu, d. 591 BCE, r. 614-591 BCE) qin; 
palace concubines of the inferior side chambers vie to play them. (Gao 
You's [ fl. second-third centuries] exegetical notes give: 'A variant given 
by some sources of “palace concubines of the inferior side chambers" is 
“ancestral temple halls”) ... Qin made of the mountain paulownia tree 
with a resonating chamber that is of the wood of the catalpa tree of the 
mountain streams, although their sound is modest and unassuming, it 
is nonetheless clear and crisp, harmonious and balanced, and like that 
produced by the players Shi Tang (ancient) and Bo Ya (387-299 BCE). 
(Gao You's notes give: 'This means that the sound manifests uprightness 
andis crisp and clear; its notes are pure and cool, and their sound harmo- 
nious and balanced. The character f£ used here for the player “Shi Tang" 


Liji zhengyi, 39131314. 
Huainanzi jishi, 19.1343. 
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replaces the ?£ that is more normally used in this context [in modern 
Mandarin Chinese, both are pronounced in the same way "tang"]...") An 
experienced person of sound scholarship is not like this (and when look- 
ing for a sword that can pierce the very vitals, yearns only for sharpness 
and not for one with simply a beautiful name, like for example, the cele- 
brated blades Moyang S&[Z; and Moye 5£7p).... Those who play a qin yearn 
forasound that is replete with uprightness yet harmonious and balanced, 


and do not yearn for a sound that is overly threatening or issues com- 
mands like bell sets. (Gao You's notes: “Overly threatening" means that 
the sound is inharmonious; “issues commands like bell sets" means high- 
pitched, so much so that the ear cannot perceive its upper partials.) 
Those who recite The Book of Songs and The Book of Documents yearn for 
the comprehension of indefinable wisdom and an understanding of the 
material world and do not yearn simply for the lexical layout of ‘Hong 
fan' (chapter 32 [orthodox 'old-text' version], The Book of Documents) or 
'Shang song' (poems 301-305 of The Book of Songs).... 


2 ER FEB REESE ^ ABD ZS ^ BUE CERF 
RRS) ) FRZ o n ZE > TA CHE ^ BENS GRRE > (ETE e 
Cai: SAIS See ADRES ° B EENG ^ PRESE © ......!) 
AGIA A...... RE SAT RES > MAE 
t JË 

i 


BSP > REI 


4 
> TAR BAP CHRD > (RR 


UN 
KR 
Be 
c 
nup zu 
zu 
=n 
dE 4 
i 
Di 
m 
I: 
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The fingering techniques biao ‘striking’ and fu ‘pressing and caressing’ as well 
as bola ‘plucking’ were already well-known and used in Liu An’s time. The state 
of Chu was not only famous for its se, but Chu Zhuang(wang)’s gin was also 
liked by all. Regarding the purpose behind playing the qin, the driving force 
was to cultivate uprightness and not simply the pursuit of beauty in sound. 
The gin and se are both stringed instruments but it is the gin whose most rep- 
resentative moral quality was uprightness, and which was called 'sounding 
uprightness' (itself the name of celebrated ancient qin). 'From uprightness 
comes fortitude, therefore, on hearing the sound of the qin and se, the ruler 
will think of ‘his ministers who embody fortitude and righteousness’. 


11  Huainanzijishi, 19.1358—61. 


8 CHAPTER 1 
3 The Qin and ‘Ya’ f and ‘Song’ 2H 


According to legend, the qin originated with Di Jun's (77{€, mythological) 
descendant Yan Long (4, mythological), and it was Yan Long who first 
made the gin and the se. (Shanhai jing LLLA, 'Hainei jing’ JAN 4.1? It is also 
recorded that ‘Fuxi (one of the three mythical emperors; also called Fuxi {R 
3%) made the se and Shennong (god of agriculture and another of the three 
mythical emperors) made the qin? KIRE > HHS FES (Shi ben TEA; lost 
Warring States text) These references are all mythological and nothing in them 


can be taken as proof. What then was the ancient qin really like? Owing to 
a paucity of actual specimens as evidence, we are not entirely clear. At pres- 
ent, all that is known is that in ancient times there were either five-stringed or 
multi-stringed qin. As Er ya Rj Hi (section seven, ‘Shi yue’ ##242) says: ‘The large 
version of the qin is called a “H” 555 Z HE." It was strung with twenty-seven 
strings. Unearthed specimens are extremely helpful regarding clarifying the 
true historical picture, for example, from Changsha Ryb and Xinyang (5E, 


finds include examples of the se. From the Han dynasty come clay figurines 
of both listening to the qin and playing it, such as were discovered in the late 
Eastern Han dynasty Tianhui X42] mountain cliff-face tomb no. 3 in Chengdu. 
A clay replica qin is 42cm in length and at its left end is a cylindrical supporting 
column, while on its central register are six small nodules, though its form and 


manufacture await further research.» The player is seated on a mat on the floor 
and the qin itself slanted on a low lacquered table. In addition, there is also a 
scene of music and dancing moulded on to a clay tablet in relief, and here the 
player has his head raised and is looking sideways as if giving an accompani- 
ment to the dancers. The actual format in the Han dynasty for playing the gin 
can thus be seen. All this is proof that at that time the gin was employed to 
provide an accompaniment, for example, to harmonise with singing in musical 
genres of this kind. 

From the Spring and Autumn period to the Han dynasty, written records 
indicate the terms ‘praise-gin’ (song gin AZ), ‘elegant-qin’ (ya qin HE), and 
so on. The appellation ‘praise-qin’ comes from The Zuo Commentary (Zuo 
zhuan 7; f$; traditionally attributed to Zuo Qiuming 7r £44, fl. late Spring and 
Autumn period), ‘Duke Xiang’ (‘Xiang Gong’ 3274, 575—542 BCE, r. 572-542 BCE; 
chapter 9), ‘The Second Year of his Reign’ (‘Er nian’ —£P): ‘Mu Jiang (dates 


12 Shanhai jing jianshu, 18.319—-20. 

13 + Zhang Shu, Shiben cuiji buzhu, 355. 

14 Eryazhushu, 5.171. 

15 Liu Zhiyuan, ‘Chengdu Tianhui shan yamu qingli ji’, 98. 
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uncertain; widow of the deceased Duke Xuan of Lu 275, d. 591 BCE, 
r. 608-591 BCE) selected fine wood of the jia tree and had herself made a chen 
coffin and a praise-gin’ BRZE. H MRR EA. The Han dynasty 


had however the elegant-gin; Han shu 24, ‘Yiwen zhi’ ZILE (juan 30) 
contains records that list: ‘For the elegant-qin, seven compositions by Master 
Zhao (untraceable); for the elegant-qin, eight compositions by Master Shi 
(untraceable); for the elegant-qin, ninety-nine compositions by Master 
Long (untraceable). JE EK Cs ^ TEEPBIBES/ Ves ^ HES BER IL TT Ue" 
Unfortunately, the books containing these works are all lost. In ancient times, 


other instruments were honoured with the prefixes ‘elegant’ and ‘praise’, for 
example, in The Book of Etiquette and Ceremonial (Yili (%%&; Warring States 
period) 'praise-qing stone chimes’ (song ging MŽ) are mentioned.!? Similarly, 
the gin and se are also called ‘praise-se’ (song se RAZA) and ‘elegant-qin’; the 
elegant-gin had twenty-three strings, the praise-se had twenty-five strings (see 
Sanli tu 2123) [by Nie Chongyi #85238, fl. tenth century]).? The numbers of 
strings on the elegant-se and praise-qin are not known. 


The elegant-qin and praise-qin were probably made in order to match the 
‘Ya’ HE and ‘Song’ 4H sections of The Book of Songs. The ancients read The Book 
of Songs not as literature to be appreciated, and it had instead the purpose of 


‘imbuing integrity into ethics and mellowing and maturing the educative 
process’, JE A fi > 529(E,2° which means that the elegant-gin had an inti- 
mate relationship to Confucian thought. Jiang Kui (2288, 1154-1221; also 
called Jiang Baishi 224 4) of the Song dynasty in his (Da) yue yi (X ) 28 
ag: ‘In ancient times, given that there was a large qin, there was also a large 


se; given that there was a medium-sized qin, there was also a medium-sized se; 
given that there was an elegant-qin and a praise-qin, there was also an elegant-se 


and a praise-se, and this encompassed how the categories coalesced’ tz XE 


16 Zuo Qiuming, Chunqiu zuozhuan zhengyi, 29.938. 

17 Hanshu, 30.1701. 

18 Yili zhushu, 16.348. For instance, two such mentions of 'praise-qing stone chimes’ are 
found at the start of the seventh chapter 'Dashe AH. 

19  £ryazhushu, 5.170-71. 

References to the praise-se seem to come no earlier than the Song dynasty, for exam- 
ple, in Xing Bing's (H, 932-1010) notes to Er ya, ‘Shi yue’; references to the elegant-qin 
are found in Han dynasty texts. The numbers of instrument strings referred to here are 
first found in Sanli tu, though its author used earlier sources to compile his text. 

20 This quotation is from the introduction to Maoshi = (compiled by Mao Heng =F 
and Mao Chang £ E, both fl. early Western Han dynasty). 
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RGR ^ PEI BUS S AWS - DRE o. BUTS ^ WUE ES ZG) It can 
thus be seen that both gin and se had ‘elegant’ and ‘praise’ manifestations that 


matched one another, and in the era of ‘three hundred songs to the accompa- 
niment of stringed instruments’ &Zi$$ = 8 were performed on as such.?? 


4 Music's Unifying Leadership (yuetong 42%) and the Qin’s Virtuous 
Morality (qinde #4) 


Moving on to the Han dynasty, the significance attributed to the qin went 
through another important transformation, which can only be studied and 
explained through meanings derived from negative connotations. Liu Xin 
(SEX, c.50 BCE-23 CE) in Qi liie CHS (the complete text was lost in the Tang 


».« 


dynasty) gives: ‘As for the elegant-qín: “qin” is a synonym for “constrain”; “ele- 
gant” is synonym for “rectitude”; the Gentleman should abide by rectitude in 
order to constrain himself? T2557 zi TEE, ; JE BIEL ISE 
284.23 Baihu tong A seis (by Ban Gu HEH, 32-92 CE; juan 2, the latter half: 


Tue pian’ #642): ‘The qin embodies restraint’ Z% > ttt. (The character 


ZA [ se; meaning the se zither] is also given similar linguistic treatment: ‘The se 


Abe dies thrift? 454 > 4 tt.2+) Discussing Writing and Explaining Characters 
(Shuowen jiezi SLP; by Xu Shen #FIE, 58-147 CE; juan 12, under a radi- 
cal in its own right) also adopts this wording: “Qin”, means “constrain”? 2 > 
284.25 Xu Kai (RfE, 920-974) in Shuowen jiezi xizhuan HCA FG also 
records: ‘(The qin is) that which the Gentleman employs to constrain and 


21 Song shi, 142.3343. 

The quotation given here as coming from Jiang Kui’s Da yue yi does not appear in any 
version of the essay now readily available. It is however found in juan 142 of The Official 
History of the Song Dynasty (Song shi RE; juan 17 of the ‘Yue zhi’ 4275), where the text 
cited most recently in the narrative is Shenglii jue #432 (author unknown and the text 
does not survive). Jiang Kui is mentioned immediately after this quote and his Da yue 
yi is also cited earlier in the juan, but these facts in themselves do not mean that Jao’s 
quote is is found in Da yue yi or elsewhere in his writings. 

22 225728 is from Mozi. Mozi jiangu, 12.455. 
23 Wenxuan, 16.715. 
24 Ban Gu, Baihu tong shuzheng, 3.124-25. 

The whole sentence for the se in Baihu tong is: ‘The se embodies thrift and embodies 

restriction” 3# : itt, > [AT t. 


25 Xu Shen, Shuowen jiezi, 12B.18b (267). 
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control himself? (25) > ÆFPTU Kht, which also directly inherits 
and extends Han dynasty usage.?’ 

The gin is positioned as rectifying the human heart, and this theory had wide 
currency in the Han dynasty; thus, within contemporary principles of music, 
the elegant-qin occupied a leadership and governing role and was regarded 
as ‘music’s unifying leadership’. Imperial Readings of the Taiping Era (Taiping 
yulan KFH; an encyclopedia compiled in 977—783; juan 579) quotes 
Fengsu tongyi (‘Shengyin pian’): ‘The instrument known as the elegant-qin 


provides music’s unifying leadership. Therefore, the qin, in the utterance of 
words, means to constrain, whilst elegance, in the utterance of words, means 
to rectify’ HEE > 487 Wo,» RD Raat > TEC m Et. The reason 
for this is that the qin embodies communal moral values. The mutual relation- 


ship of virtuous morality and music was frequently discussed in early writings 


on music. ‘Yue ji; ‘Marquis Wen of Wei’ (‘Wei Wenhou' $E; chapter 7; 


Marquis Wen of Wei: ruler of the state of Wei, 472-396 BCE, r. 445-396) gives: 
‘Virtuous morality in sound is called “music”. (& $7 58/452? (‘Virtuous moral- 


ity in sound’ is also the opposite of ‘degenerate sound’ [ruo yin S35 ].) (‘Yue 
xiang’ 4252; chapter 5): ‘When music is widely practised, the people will pro- 
ceed whither they should, and virtuous morality is to be observed. Virtuous 
morality is the epitome of essential characteristics; music is the blossoming 
of virtuous morality’ WRA > JARA » > Mint aa 


> 22 Be tt.3° In this way, virtuous morality had become the fundamental 


substance of music, and music had itself become ‘virtuous morality in sound’. 
The qin is ‘music’s unifying leadership’ and intimately related to virtuous 
morality, and thus the Han dynasty called the gin ‘virtuous morality in music’ 
(deyue 7222); for example, Liu Xiang's (Ia), 77-6 BCE) ‘Yaqin fu’ EZA is 
clear evidence of this: ‘Roving a thousand hearts to be thus widely observed 


is the tranquil stillness of virtuous morality in music’ WPF OMER > Hes 


26 . Shuowen jiezi xizhuan, 24.14b (248). 

27 See chapter 2, ‘An Investigation of Juanzi's Qin Heart’ for a series of other quotations of a 
similar vein. 

28 Ying Shao, Fengsu tongyi jiaoshi, 6.235. 

This passage from Fengsu tongyi is only partially quoted in juan 579 of Imperial 
Readings of the Taiping Era and all that is given there is as follows: ‘The instrument known 
as the qin provides music’s unifying leadership. That which consistently constrains the 
gentleman... 254 » 9E 7 4th, » BPP... 

29 Lijizhengyi, 39.1309. 
30 Lijizhengyi, 381295. 
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J&S! Therefore, since the Han dynasty, those writing about the gin have 


often composed praises of ‘the qin’s virtuous morality’. 
Huan Tan (fi, 23 BCE-56 CE) in his Xin lun ¥räm (juan 16, ‘The Way of the 


Qin’ [‘Qin dao’ 3B ]): ‘Instruments made of the Eight Materials encompass 
all musical possibilities, but of these the virtuous morality of the qin reigns 
supreme. /\ EE > SiE. Ma Rong (Hmi, 79-166) ‘Qin fu’ HA: ‘(In 
the past, Shi) Kuang would thricely play with broadened heart and the spiritly 


beings descend to this world; how profound the virtuous morality of the gin!’ 
(EM) EZAMA PESE > AEZ RR. (Shi Kuang: fl. late Spring and 
Autumn period) Ji Kang’s (HH, 224-263 or 223-262) ‘Qin fu’ ZA: ‘Amongst 
all the assembled musical instruments, the virtuous morality of the gin reigns 
supreme. Zs HH ^ Zee (e.34 If someone is not of vision broad and dis- 
tant, I cannot take amusement and journey with him; if someone is not of 


profundity and stillness, I cannot be at leisure and sojourn with him; if some- 
one is not free-spirited and enlightened, I cannot treat him without being 
miserly; if someone is not the quintessence of refinement, I cannot analyse 
and dissect reason with him. JPW REEL Zee ^ FEAT ABE 
BZ PALE > JERE FREE ZS ^ JER SA BEE ZTE ‘Render 
the centricity of the totality harmonious to unify and lead all things, and then 
even through the usage of all the days, nothing is lost. AINA 27 > Jo E FS 
ifj 2.36 Also: ‘Tranquil stillness, the qín's virtuous morality, cannot be meas- 
ured.’ {Et Ka 

Han dynasty scholars who postulated regarding the qin’s virtuous moral- 


ity were comparatively numerous. What then is ‘Tranquil stillness, the qin's 
virtuous morality’? Note: The two characters {81% (‘yinyin’) that are trans- 


lated here as 'tranquil stillness' come from The Zuo Commentary (Chapter 10, 
‘Duke Zhao’ [‘Zhao Gong’ HZ; d. 510 BCE, r. 542-510 BCE], the twelfth year 
of his reign) and the phrase ‘tranquil stillness of Qi Zhao (the name of a piece 


31 Wenxuan, 18.848. 
Most sources give these lines as: ‘By travelling, were my heart to observe more widely, 
it would encounter the tranquil stillness of virtuous morality in music’ #7.) LAB 
ii, H fue Rr. Liu Xiang’s poem does not appear to have survived in a complete 
form, but these lines are quoted by Li Shan (283%, 630-689) is his notes to ‘Qin fu’ Z& 
HR by Ji Kang (REE, 224—263 or 223-262) that is found in juan 18 of Selections of Refined 
Literature (Wenxuan C33; compiler: Xiao Tong #4 4%, 501—531). 
32 Wenxuan, 18.836. 
33 Wenxuan, 18.836. 
34 Wenxuan, 18.836. 
35 Wenxuan, 18.846. 
36 Wenxuan, 18.848. 
37 . Wenxuan, 18.848. 
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of music)" TIE Ži% f3.38 There are several explanations of this word: Du (Yu 
FE TH, 222-285) Chunqiu Zuoshi jingzhuan jijie BIKA REEE: ‘(This word 
means) peaceful and harmonious.” Zéftt$i.99 Hanshi shuo Yatun: harmoni- 
ous and contented in appearance; Fil {ii 5i.4° Notes on the Selections of Refined 
Literature (Wenxuan X; compiled by Xiao Tong 3855 501—531), ‘Qin fu’ (by 
Ji Kang), notes by the (Tang dynasty) Five Ministers (wu chen 7; E) includ- 
ing Li Zhouhan (ZEf5$$, fL. eighth-ninth centuries): ‘(This word means) 
silent and profound. ##2€t.41 Somewhere located along the continuum 


from ‘silent and profound’ to ‘harmonious and contented’ is its primal meaning. 


5 Chang Vj Pieces and Cao # Pieces 


When considering the different genres of gin pieces, other than cao 
(‘working-out’) pieces, there are also chang (‘progressing’) pieces and yin (5| 
‘introductory’) pieces. Chang pieces are the opposite of cao pieces. In Yuefu 
shiji, there is only one chang piece: ‘Shenren chang’ f A, see Gujin yuelu 
tS 5ÉV* (compiler: Shi Zhijiang Er, fl. sixth century), which narrates 
connections between Heaven and mankind. In addition, the ancients mostly 


emphasized pieces in the cao form, that is, those that concentrated on working 
out a particular idea; whereas chang pieces perhaps represented 'prominence' 


(in government; da ##) or ‘connecting’, cao expressed ‘(the discipline of work- 
ing in) adversity’ (qiong £3); chang is the practice of worldly governance or 
‘connecting’; ‘adversity’ is the practice of solitary self-cultivation, an anx- 


iety that is itself manifested as cao. Ma Ruichen (FJ, 1777 or 1782-1853) 


38 Zuo Qiuming, Chunqiu zuozhuan zhengyi, 45.1506. 

39  ZuoQiuming, Chunqiu zuozhuan zhengyi, 45.1506. 

40 Wenxuan, 18.848. 

41  Liuchenzhu wenxuan, 18.30a (339). 

The Huan Tan and Ma Rong quotes given here are taken from Li Shan's notes to Ji Kang's 

‘Qin fu, and both occur after the line: ‘Among all the assembled musical instruments, 
the virtuous morality of the gin reigns supreme! maz HZ (Rr. This derivation is 
evident because Jao Tsung-i replicates Li Shan’s scribal alteration of Ma Rong’s lines by 
which the first two characters Éf of the phrase are omitted. Jao's probable source was 
Ji Kang ji jiaozhu FREESE REE by Dai Mingyang (RREH, 1902-1953) that reproduces Li 
Shan’s notes (but with acknowledgements, and also includes an introduction, perhaps 
by Dai Mingyang himself but the language and format are archaic). Dai’s introduction 
to Ji Kang’s ‘Qin fu’ also contains the quotes from Baihu tong and Shuowen jiezi that Jao 
Tsung-i deploys earlier. Hanshi HE is now lost but is cited by Li Shan's note to Ji Kang's 
line ‘Tranquil stillness, the gin’s virtuous morality, cannot be measured. (ÈRA > AS 
HRS. The citation of Li Zhouhan of the Five Ministers’ notes on Selections of Refined 
Literature (Wenxuan) also comes from Ji Kang ji jiaozhu. 
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of the Qing dynasty in his xu Ff introduction to Qin cao £j gives: ‘There 
is not one single form to qin practice (“cao”); there are chang pieces and ge 
songs; in respect of shi poems, there are cao pieces and yin pieces, and all are 
encompassed by the generic term “cao”. Regarding pieces of the chang type, 
the term “chang” emphasizes their aspirational nature. Huan Tan in Xin lun: 
"The notion 'connecting' is to the benefit of the world, and there is nothing 
to which a progression is not made thereto.” Regarding pieces of the cao type, 
they exhibit moral principles. Xin lun: “Through the discipline of adversity 
comes the practice of solitary self-cultivation and in this way not losing moral 
principles thereto.” 2227 S4— ^ AGAR WARAS > MIZER e 
Hae WEBS ° Fa Bram) : EEHUGESEOAOD o BER Bet ° SE BE 
Peo Gum» : BASG >» ij cit (Both citations from Xin lun 
come in close proximity in chapter 16). Here let Ying Shao’s thoughts on the 


matter be laid out: 
Chang 


Fengsu tongyi, ‘Shengyin pian’ gives: 

When a state is reached in which prominence in government is achieved 
and applied in practice in the implementation of policy, it can also be 
written into gin music to make exposition of its meaning and in this way 
made manifest to later generations. Let the fundamental proposition be 
implementation of harmoniousness and happiness and thereby com- 
posing music; pieces of this kind are called ‘chang’. These chang pieces 
narrate their pathway’s skilful flow, as if they dare not take repose in 
peacefulness, yet they are neither proud nor overweening, though those 
who love the rites do not use the chang form to express their intention. 


AA Ars ml FS ^ Be ZT LPS ^ Donte > HT Aes 
FE: mH: Be SRBZS Mth SC 
SET GEE o 43 


Cao 


Pieces that are created when encountering psychological blockage and 
anxiety are called ‘cao’. These cao pieces narrate encountering disaster 
and suffering misfortune, beset by difficulties and in dire straits; although 


42 Cai Yong, Qincao, 1. 
43 Ying Shao, Fengsu tongyi jiaoshi, 6.235. 
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in bitter complaint and blindly despairing, they still abide by the rites and 
righteousness, and are neither terrified nor petrified; the player remains 
joyful in the Way and does not deviate from moral principles. 


CASPASES AMES > mA S PEE ROBES WNIUSSS: 
E to MATER” SES TE SERRA HH 4 


ca 
E 
Se 


Xie Xiyi (23/2538, 421-466) in Qin lun Zš gives: 'Harmoniousness and hap- 
piness and then composing music is called “chang” and means through 
prominence in government lending succour to the Empire and furnishing it 
with a a BRUM smooth progression for moving along its pathway. #14 

TE ^ a ZAR ^ SERIE T > DS HB tt.* ‘Anxiety and then com- 
posing music is called “cao”; in other words, from adversity comes the practice 


of solitary self-cultivation and in this way not deviating from moral principles. 
FAME > AZAR RIESBUASSEHLE > MAARRE. ‘Chang’ and ‘cao’ 
parallel ders prominence’ and ‘adversity’. The Book of Changes (Yijing 
B, Wenyan zhuan’ XA, the tenth of its traditional commentaries or 
‘wings’ [yi 32], Part Two [of Two]) gives: 'Suffusing (progressing) to the four 
limbs manifests itself in the conduct of affairs? t4 FU sz > Zt-T-:83,^7 which 
is an example of the notion of prominence. The gin by its very nature is rea- 


sonable, especially towards that which is in adversity and has not yet achieved 
prominence and has the function of preserving moral conduct and excis- 
ing idle perversion, and thus causes the limited to be guarded unflinchingly, 
which is why cao pieces for the gin were composed in large numbers. Cai Yong 
(25, 132-192) of the Han dynasty wrote Qin Cao (#2), and so did Kong Yan 
(FLP, 268-320) of the Jin dynasty (sometimes called Qin Cao Yin-Introduction 
[95:5 |]) in three juan; Han Yu (#487, 768—824) of the Tang dynasty composed 
Qin Cao in imitation. Many qin players in the slough of despair at their unre- 


alized aspirations turned to playing their instrument and called the process 
itself ‘cao’. 


44 Ying Shao, Fengsu tongyi jiaoshi, 6.235-36. 
45 Yuefushiji, 57.822. 
46 = Yuefu shiji, 57.822. 

As the original of Qin lun appears to have been lost, the two citations here of it come 
from Yuefu shiji, juan 57. The break between them is not found in the passage there and 
the whole is one continuous quotation. Note: the phrase ‘beautifully smooth progression’ 

3215 used here instead of ‘skilful flow’ 2587 in an equivalent place in the citation from 
Xin lun above. 
47 Zhouyi zhengyi, 1.38. 
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Xunzi, ‘Quanxue pian’ E52 fq (essay 1 of juan 1), outlines the cao (here means 


‘forbearance and integrity’) of virtuous morality thus: ‘From this it is therefore: 
faced with power it cannot concede, under pressure from the ordinary people 
it cannot be shifted, the whole world cannot ruffle it, life stems from it, death 
stems from it, and it is called the cao of virtuous morality. Only once the cao 
of virtuous morality is possessed can a person become steady, and only once 
a person has become steady can that person answer with action; to be able to 
be steady, to be able to answer with action, this is known as having become a 
truly mature person. Je SERIA A age > PERTE tE > K TORRES > 
EPHE’ SEE Eie Kee Zoe TeER  TEPRAAIR AEE ^ BEE ATR AEE | 
BEE RENE > HESE A58 The dir here of the appellation 'cao' is 
extremely interesting. In ancient times, ‘cao musical compositions’ (caoqu 15 


|) were always played by those who had suffered setbacks and not by those 


who had achieved prominence. (In later generations, those who had achieved 


just such a prominence, such as Yelü Chucai (HB 2347, 190-1244] who could 
play fifty different cao compositions, were extremely few.) 

The qin was the instrument of the literati social class, and it also carried 
theories of gin virtuous morality and qin cao. By the Wei and Jin dynasties, the 
term ‘cao’ was used in preference by all. Wendi, Emperor of the Wei dynasty 
(Bl sg, 187-226, r. 220-226), wrote Shi cao $$ in one juan (The Official 
Book of the Sui Dynasty [Sui shu [5j juan 34] and the ‘Tang Treatises’ [‘Tang 
zhi’ i; juan 47 and 59 respectively of the ‘Old’ and ‘New’ official histories 


of the Tang dynasty] both contain records of it, listed among the section on 
‘Philosophical Works’ ['Zi' F)). By this time, explanation of the word ‘cao’ 
had however evolved from a Confucianist to a legalist significance. Remnant 
Sounds of Ancient Antiquity (Taigu yiyin K His 13; by Xie Lin iff, fl. fifteenth- 
sixteenth centuries; ‘Qin you suo yi’ PFA, in juan 4) indicates that the gin 
had five types of ‘cao pieces of the scholar’ that matched respectively the five 
notes of the pentatonic scale: gong =, shang W, jiao f, zhi 7, yu 22), and thus 
formed separate genres in their own right.*9 Gong was cao of the scholar of vir- 


tuous morality, zhi was cao of the Confucian scholar, jiao was cao of the Daoist 
scholar, shang was cao of the hermit scholar, and yu was cao of the ‘Yellow 
Palace Gate’ official. 

Given here as a diagram: 


48 X Xunzijijie, 1.23. 
49  Taüiguylyin, 419b. 
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TABLE 1.1 Five types of ‘cao FR pieces of the scholar’ matched to the five notes of the 
pentatonic scale 


zhi (i cao of the Confucian cultivates essential 
scholar (KER characteristics VE 

jiao FA cao of the Daoist causes the spirits 
scholar W4% to move Xf 

gong & | huangzhong cao of the scholar of cultivates virtuous 

cei virtuous morality #-+-#2 morality #4% 

shang Pj cao of the hermit gives pleasure to an 
scholar EFE aspirational psyche 45 

yu il cao of the Yellow Palace praises the ruler’s virtuous 
Gate official P$ morality HE 


The five genres all have no relationship to one another. Of these, most wor- 
thy of notice is ‘cao of the Yellow Palace Gate official’. In the Han dynasty, the 
Yellow Palace Gate official had originally been a mid-ranking official, but in 
the Ming dynasty, his position became particularly important. Most mem- 
bers of Ming dynasty eunuchry understood the qin, and some even taught 


n 


the gin; for example, the teachings of Xu Yu ((RF, fl. thirteenth century), 


through his Xu-style orthodox school of playing, in the Ming dynasty Hongzhi 


era (1488-1505), were transmitted to the taijian #5 eunuch official Dai Yi 
(RF, fl. late fifteenth-early sixteenth century), and Dai Yi transmitted them 
to Huang Xian (Ei 1485-1561) of Guangxi province. Huang Xian wrote 
Wugang Qin Scores (Wugang qin pu $8 i]; Wugang' was Huang Xian's sou- 
briquet); he himself was a taijian eunuch official (‘Abstracts to the Collected 
Qin Compositions’ [‘Qinqu jicheng tiyao’ HEREZ], no. 12).5° The underly- 
ing significance of the eunuchry playing the gin was the suppression of desires 
and to refine oneself. Grounded in the rationale expounded above, there came 


into being the so-called ‘cao of the Yellow Palace Gate’, and how this terminol- 
ogy came about can be easily imagined. 


50 Zha Fuxi, Qinqu jicheng juben tiyao’, 1: 7-8. 
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6 The Qin and the Doctrine of Essential Characteristics (Xingming 
zhi xue THE zz =) 


The qin was a tool for governing the human heart, and thus some have taken 
the qin and made a direct connection between it and the Confucian philoso- 
phy of essential characteristics. Li You (È, c.55—-c.135 or c.44—c.126) of the 
Eastern Han dynasty in his Qin Inscriptions (Qin ming $1) gives: ‘When 
the qin sounds its notes, it cleanses and purifies the evil heart, and even though 
its purpose is to rectify one's essential characteristics, its emotional impact is 
nonetheless profound, = 712% ^» XE AE > ERNE; which 
already argues that the gin could rectify essential characteristics and that the 


ancient gin moreover symbolised reason. In the collection of the Gugong Palace 
Museum is a gin made in Guangyao JE in the Southern Song dynasty that 


embodies just these values: refining one’s body and making reasonable one’s 
essential characteristics, and on it incised in seal script is the four-character 


phrase ‘refine, body, make reasonable, essential characteristics’ (£ Ert so it 
was given its name accordingly. 


Ming dynasty Zhang Tingyu (5R%£-K, fl. late sixteenth-early seventeenth 


centuries) of the Central Shaanxi plains (Guanzhong f} ) wrote Li xing yuan 


ya PETU, a book divided into four juan that comprises mostly gin com- 


positions together with their poetic texts. Its modern Taiwanese reprint does 


not include the introduction, and in order to read it Yang Shibai's (NF EI, 


1863-1932) ‘Qin hua’ 2558 has to be consulted. An abridged quotation from it is 
as follows: ‘Common wisdom says that there are those who have broad knowl- 
edge of benevolence, righteousness, integrity, and moral virtuousness and yet 
are not adept at the use of musical pitches; it is not nonetheless heard that the 
rustic yokel can become adept at them. I regard music as having a direct con- 
nection to a person's essential characteristics, and thus the rustic yokel is not 
necessarily adept by virtue of knowledge of the technical processes of musical 
performance; there are none, however, of benevolence, righteousness, integrity, 
and moral virtuousness who are not adept. The gentleman, when there is no 
reason, does not refrain from playing the qin and se, and it is not that the “gen- 
tleman" made of tong wood should not depart from making sound pleasing to 
the ear, but instead that it should not depart from its essential characteristics." 


51 Chuxue ji, 16.389. 

Qin ming as an entire text does not survive but is cited in the Tang dynasty compila- 
tions Yiwen leiju #250258 ( juan 44) and Chuxue ji 9) 220 (juan 16). Note: the prevailing 
version of the first four characters of this citation is Æ 2 {£ f, which translates as: ‘That 
which resides in the qin's sound, and is similar in meaning to the phrase given here. 
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ACH Eo IAC Be AUNTS. o RHR Z ^ Pu SP 
Mean > HERH” ARCH LC SORTS IU ABR CRIT RISUS TES EME 
JERE ABE ^ (EME JEE. Thus, is explained the direct connection 
between music and the righteousness of essential characteristics. The Qin 
repertoire includes a piece Jing guan yin PERIS that has as its poetical subtitle 
and inspirational impulse "The myriad things silently observed: all is from this 
obtained’ 875381 E E1 5.53 Ouyang Xiu's (Ex 514, 10071072) ‘A Shi Poem pre- 
sented to Li Jingxian, the Daoist Master of Wuwei County’ (‘Zeng Wuwei Jun 
Li daoshi Jingxian shi’ mR EAF) also observes: ‘Putting one's 
body into good order is like putting one’s qin into good order; rectifying its 


voice is a process that cannot be linked to crookedness: AWEZE > TERE 
aJ FB. (From: Jushi ji FEB, juan 4) The phrase ‘putting one's body into 
good order is like putting one's qin into good order’ explains precisely that the 


study of ‘gin orderliness’ (gin li EE) and ‘essential characteristics orderliness’ 


(xing li 'EZE) can be mutually connected endeavours. 

Yang Shibai gives: ‘Those who study to become celestial immortals are 
mostly able to play the qin, and those who practise the art of playing the qin 
are also fond of speaking of celestial immortals; for example, when tuning the 
strings, one should seek a mutual resonance between pairs of strings vibrat- 
ing in relation to one another that resembles the sounds of the two characters 
“celestial immortal" and “old man" spoken in succession. In the qin repertoire, 
the following pieces are all Daoist tracts: "Dongtian chunxiao" "Yuhua dengx- 
ian’, “Jiu huan cao" and “Xiexian you" SINA Sse » BREINT ERAL > AU 
SZ DAS Be Sd ORRE > CREED ^ CLER ^ GX 
ve) » EREZA t. ([from the essay] ‘Qin yu man lu’ 228#38$%).55 He also 
discusses ‘the benefits of learning the gin’ 2°27 2$ saying: ‘Those who are 


=>> nui 


good at playing the qin use it to refine their essential characteristics and to 
adjust their qi-energy and not simply to pleasure a listener's ears. For this rea- 
son, Dou Gong (fl. early second century BCE) had a lifespan of one hundred 
and eighty years, and it is said that other than playing the qin, no other method 
caused this. (Note: according to Liu Xiang's Bie lu, “Yue ji"; the twenty-third 
essay, entitled “Dou Gong" [now lost], probably gives a record of this.99) This is 


52 Zhang Tingyu, Zhang Shichu yezu shanfang youqu gao, 6.16a (161: 592). 
53 Liang Song mingxian xiaoji, 58.4b (1362: 683). 
This line comes from a shi # poem by Cheng Hao (f£SH, 1032-1085) titled 'Qiuri 

oucheng fX H fBEV. 

54 Ouyang Xiu, Ouyang Wenzhong gong ji, 43b. 

55 Yang Zongji, Yangshi qinxue congshu, 1.22b (178). 

56 Bie lu does not survive. Kong Yingda's (TUE, 574-648) Lji zhengyi Test IE 3&, juan 37, 
quotes Bie lu as indicating that ‘Yue ji’ originally contained twenty-three essays, of which 
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sufficient to prove that studying the gin is beneficial to body and soul and com- 
prises a Doctrine of Essential Characteristics; it is a philosophy and not an art 
CRUSH B Fs BRE - GAZA ^ EDU Z EBA E 
WA BTS) > PIRAS ZA e CESSISSE mr Ba -ü BAA ? 
DELH o ) eat = FH ma Edna Zee st» Er 57 ([from the 
essay] ‘Qin xue wenda 5 &). In outlining reasons excitus why the gin 


H 


nd 


is an ‘instrument for transmitting the Way and is beneficial for body and soul 


and comprises a Doctrine of Essential Characteristics; #38 7 zs ^ Hifi 


ity Ets 58,58 he says: ‘When the qin’s sound is distant (ancient), one grows in 
body, and without the estrangement of interloping bridges, the player's breath- 
ing becomes intimately connected to the instrument, which is beneficial for 
developing his (or her) essential characteristics. Also, if when playing, vagrant 
thoughts are stimulated, then under the fingers, the music will of necessity 
become disordered; similarly, without correctly worn attire, stern posture, and 
a level heart with qi-energy harmonious, then a piece cannot be brought to 
its conclusion? ZE AmA R > SPEEA o Eus TBA B” ERAH 
PEM ua ^ RE Rubel > JEEP AB UDA > MAER. 


Yang Shibai was a qin Master of recent times and these views are lofty indeed, 


and when he talks of regulating breathing and halting vagrant thoughts, also 
evident here is a close link to the chan school of meditation’s methods for gov- 
erning the heart.9? Ouyang Xiu in his poem ‘Zeng Wuwei Jun Li daoshi Jingxian 
shi’ gives: ‘I regard it strange that Master Li is full seventy years in age, yet his 
face and eyes, bright and delicate, are lit like pink-tinted clouds at dawn or 
dusk? WEEE > HAHAA. Thus, playing the gin can extend 
longevity, and here is clear proof of this. 


7 The Qin Heart (qinxin 354»): Ancient Citations 


The ancients were fond of talking of ‘qin heart, and of course Sima Xiangru's 
(E]ESTHÁI, 179-118 BCE) ‘The gin moved (the lady Zhuo Wenjun's heart to 
love)’ Z&gk ( XÆ J is in that category (Zhuo Wenjun, $ XÆ, fl. Western Han 


‘Dou Gong’ was the twenty-third. ‘Dou Gong’ is one of twelve essays of ‘Yue ji’ that are 
now lost. 

57 Yang Zongji, Yangshi qinxue congshu, 7b (374). 

58 Yang Zongji, Yangshi qinxue congshu, 8a-8b (375). 

59 Yang Zongji, Yangshi qinxue congshu, 8a-8b (375). 

60  YangShibai's essays ‘Qin hua’, ‘Qin yu man lu, ‘Qin xue wenda, and others are collected 
into his Qinxue congshu & mya 

6ı Ouyang Xiu, Ouyang Wenzhong gong ji, 4.1a-1b. 
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dynasty).9? Let the discussion not dwell first on the significance of ‘qin heart’ 
and instead cite a few examples that simply analyse 'gin heart. Those who are 
knowledgeable regarding the gin can, on hearing its sound, gain understand- 
ing of the player's state of mind, and examples of this kind can be furnished as 
material for those who research into psychoanalysis to consider. Two examples 
are narrated here: 


74 Killer Heart (shaxin 3x4») 
The Official Book of the Later Han Dynasty (Hou Han shu 12725), ‘Biography 


of Cai Yong’ (‘Cai Yong zhuan’ 2%% f$; juan 60, Part Two [of Two]) records the 
following anecdote: 


Among Cai Yong's neighbours was one who had invited him to partake 
of wine and victuals, and when Cai Yong went there and waited at the 
doorway, he found that inside they were already drinking wine together 
to their hearts' content. A guest was playing the qin behind a screen, and 
when Cai Yong had reached the doorway, he sought to listen surrepti- 
tiously and then said: 'Ahah! How could you invite me with music to 
attract me and yet have a “killer heart”? Thereupon he returned home 
smartly. An errand-boy reported the matter to the host: 'Mr Cai came 
here just now, but only reached the doorway and then left’ Cai Yong had 
always been treated with respect by those of his native locality, and so the 
host immediately chased after him and asked the reason why he had left 
so abruptly. Cai Yong told him all there was to say. All were nonplussed. 
The gin player then volunteered: ‘When plucking the strings just now, 
Isaw a praying mantis engaged in stalking a chirruping cicada; the cicada 
was about to fly away but had not yet left, and so in a quandary, the pray- 
ing mantis repeatedly advanced and then reared back; my heart leapt to 
my mouth and my only fear was that the praying mantis would lose its 
quarry; thus how could my “killer heart" not manifest itself in the sound 
of my playing?’ Cai Yong smiled broadly: ‘This is sufficient to explain 
everything and satisfy me.’ 


SR SUBS HEUS ^ ETAL - SAN BZR 
I PAS SENT EEIE T AAA 
RRR ^ SEIS - LARS ANUS: ^ GRETA - 


— 


62 ‘The qin moved the lady Zhuo Wenjun's heart to love’ KX Æ is a four-character 
chengyu [as set phrase that originated in ‘Biography of Sima Xiangru' (‘Sima Xiangru 
liezhuan' =] KHY) in Records of the Grand Historian (Shi ji, 117.3000). 
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ERME o SERRA ^ GHEE TERS ^ HUE [EAE ^ HEURE 
AMAR ^ RED FZ — 0 — 8 ^ ROMA ^ TEUER AL 18, DEZ 
rene cT a aE? BRAME: EXE DES ZR o 183 


Also, late-Yuan dynasty Bei Qiong’s (EX, 1312-1379) ‘Shendu zhai ji’ [Ej 
7E=7 recounts: 


In former times was a person who could play the gin. On one occasion 
as someone's guest, he heard the sound of a qin and then abruptly left 
because he could hear in its sound a ‘killer voice. At that moment, the 
player whose gin he had heard had seen a praying mantis that had 
extended its front legs and was engaged in a life-and-death struggle with 
a cicada; the player's heart was instantly rocked, which made the erst- 
while pure sound of ancient antiquity swiftly turn weak and insipid and 
suddenly become imbued with a killing and striking energy, and the guest 
had instantly perceived this. Even though the music had already reached 
the higher plane of its most secret territory, given this turn of events, how 
could anyone be deceived? No one can be thus deceived, and the feelings 
that well up from me when I play cannot be hidden. 


BAAS? LRRMAZ ^ LAA AEE o I LR E ONE > E 
ùi ^ HAAR SE reek > MAC RZ o ABE EF HLT LE 
AF? KPT? HE ZAP Beth ° 95 


`~ 


(In: Qingjiang Bei xiansheng wenji TAIEX, juan 25, in the sec- 
tion 'Zhongdugao' [H #4, juan 22-30; ‘Master Teacher Bei’ is Bei Qiong; 
his soubriquet is 'Qingjiang' 75; L, which translates as ‘of the Qing river’.]) 


The ‘killer heart’ manifested itself in the sound of the qin, and those cognizant 
of sound were able to perceive it; from this is seen that the ancients knowledge- 
able of the qin were able, on hearing its sound, to understand fully a player’s 
psychological state. 


7.2 Suspicious Heart (yixin 58:0) 


(Spurious) Huang Xian (:&i &&, fl. Eastern Han dynasty) in Qin lun ij records: 


63 Hou Han shu, 60B.2004-5. 
64 Bei Qiong, ‘Shendu zhai ji’, 25.8a-8b. 
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Zheng Jun (‘Scholar-Gentleman’, an epithet for Huang Xian) departed 
from court in the middle watches of the night and played his qin and sang 
the set of songs ‘Bin feng’ from The Book of Songs. The ruler of the state of 
Qin sent his personal servants to wait on him, and informed the keeper 
of the lodgings where he was staying ... Zheng Jun had set his gin ready 
and played until the coda of the set of songs ‘Bin feng’, but the gin did not 
rise to the occasion, and that must have been because someone plagued 
with suspicion had transmitted his state of mind to it; was it the ruler of 
the state of Qin who had done this? ... therefore, Zheng Jun remarked: 
‘Suspicion is the gateway to the realm of ghosts, whereas enlightenment 
is the hall of the spirits” The Gentleman eliminates suspicion and abides 
in enlightenment; I have not yet heard that he disturbs (expels) enlight- 
enment and accumulates suspicion. 


aja 


EUR Eoi 


BUA RE AR > SERE M 
UB SEE = CBE SQ) ZEL 
BIRR > WP > BA 
EEUU - 


BE) ^ ZR ER AU fal Z XS BB A  ...... 
AE ^ WA BEB EZ ^ EXT. 


ZEE o LAP SEDE > ZRESCEIBHTÉU 


The same passage also argues: 


Suspicion is scheming; scheming imbibes emotional nurture from 
scheming itself as well as responding to scheming. 


AERIS, ^ PRIN HET V ^ 60 


The gin can cause a person to forget scheming; in the qin repertoire is found 
a piece called ‘The Seagull and Heron forget Scheming’ (‘Oulu wangji' EFE 
1:455),97 and its meaning is precisely this. For Huang Xian’s thesis, see Qinding 


gujin tushu jicheng (SR 


E 


e [sz 2p; vol. 739; compiled 1700-25; found in 


T 


Tr 


the Jingji huibian' EZA, vols. 655—800), 'Yuelü dian’ 42/3248 (vols. 731— 
740), juan 107, though it resembles a Ming dynasty forgery passed off as a Han 
dynasty original and is not found in The Complete Literary Works of the Later 


65 
66 
67 


Huang Xian, ‘Qin lun’, 7a. 
Huang Xian, ‘Qin lun’, 7a. 
Liezi jishi, 2.70-71. 

‘The seagull and heron forget scheming’ ESIE St% is a chengyu set phrase that 
comes from the Liezi (?1|-T-; eponymous text by Liezi, 451-376 BCE), ‘Essay on the Yellow 
Emperor (‘Huangdi pian’ zi fai juan 2). 
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Han Dynasty (Quan Hou Han wen 4&1&7€ x.; compiled by Yan Kejun jax =] 45, 
1762-1843), and neither does Yang Shibai include a record of it in his ‘Qin hua’. 

Another passage, this one from the Guanyinzi (KiF; eponymous text 
by Guanyin, late Spring and Autumn period-early Warring States period; 
‘Section 3: Beams’ [‘San ji’ —f5x]) discusses that the ‘qin heart’ can be differ- 
entiated into a tragic heart, a thoughtful heart, a complaining heart, and an 
envious heart: 


Those who are adept at playing the qin, when they have a tragic heart, 
the sound is pitiful and plaintive; when they have a thoughtful heart, the 
sound is molto tenuto; when they have a complaining heart, the sound 
echoes round and round; when they have an envious heart, the sound is 
empty and void; therefore, when the qin transmits sound, it does so as a 
mirror to nearby objects. 


ALBEE AD HEZA; AUD RBUNDHBETA AÀ > 
RPR EER + Arey ^ RRRA - SDASSSSURE > UGE lip) ° 68 


Someone adept at the qin hears its sound like looking into a mirror that can 
illuminate the concealed minuteness of places in the inner heart. The exam- 
ples cited above all explain that in a qin's sound is reflected a person's heart. 


8 The Three Timbres (sansheng =) and the Emotional Projection 
Effect (yiqing zuoyong HIREM) 

The gin has three fundamental timbres: harmonics, open strings, and stopped 

notes, and theorists often match them to Heaven, earth, and mankind, the 


sancai ZJ. 


TABLE1.2 The three fundamental timbres matched to the sancai 


Heaven's sound Earth's sound Mankind's sound 
Harmonics Dissipated notes Stopped notes 
(fanyin iz) (sanyin EX E) (anyin 35) 


68 = Yin Xi, Guanyinzi, 3.56. 
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Prior to the Tang and Song dynasties, the majority of notes used were dissi- 
pated notes and harmonics, and ancient qin players called this practice: ‘many 
notes but few words. &&&is]/V. In the Six Dynasties, Xu Quzhan (£248, dates 
uncertain) of the Liu Song dynasty had already expanded the theory to com- 
prise three timbres; Remnant Sounds of Ancient Antiquity (Taigu yiyin), juan 4, 
contains an anonymous tract ‘Sansheng lun’ = ###j that explains the notion of 
the three timbres and sets up the theory of these representing Heaven, earth, 
and mankind.9? From the Song and Ming dynasties onwards, qin technique 
became more demanding, and artistic theory relevant to different methods of 
plucking the strings was gradually perfected. For one instrument to be able to 
produce three different qualities of sound is the qin’s especially outstanding 
characteristic. 


Regarding the guqin's harmonics and consonant notes, for example, in the 
piece ‘Pwan Mantra’ (‘Pwan zhou #4] Ft), the whole piece uses intervals of 
the fourth, fifth, octave, and major third as consonant double stops, and in 
so doing has already strode into a mode of thought where music is read from 


written scores. In addition, performance on the guqin pays particular attention 
to fineness of weight of sound and touch, speed of execution, rise and fall, and 
ebb and flow. Occurrences of fingering practices that are slow and delayed, 
for example, of the type ‘great-moan-frees-monkey’ (dayin fangnao AIS HUF), 
must be separated by more than the time value of four tied semibreves (one 
semibreve: four beats). Fingering that is quick and dexterous, for example, 
'fingered-tremolo, even expressed with demisemiquavers (that is, eight notes 
to a beat) is insufficient. Also, the guqin attitude to modulations to different 
modes is that these simply do not occur inside a particular piece, and modal 
practice is grounded in the strictures of mutual production of the two different 


families of lü modes: f£ and =. If from a tonic, notes are produced four times 
in succession (that is, theoretical pure consonant fifths), then the five notes of 
the pentatonic scale are outlined (gong to jiao), and these five notes, respect- 
ing the mode and exchanged with one another, thus form melody that itself 
becomes musical compositions, naturally forming a mode that is called the 


gong mode. Western people are intensely in love with modulation, and their 
instrumentalists are no exception. Regarding the points made here, Master 
Zha Fuxi regards them as the reasons why the guqin has not fallen by the way- 
side, and when considering whether China has no music of an artistry above a 
certain threshold, views only the gugin as a worthy representative. (See: intro- 
duction to Jin yu qinkan SEZ HJF)? 


69  Taiguyiyin, 4.12a—-13 a. 
70  ZhaZhenhu, ‘Fakan ci’, 4. 
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In the field of aesthetics, the (German) word 'Einfühlung' means ‘objects and 
Iare unified’ 73x [8] — and the concept and term originated (in 1873) with (the 
German philosopher) R. Vischer (1847-1933). American psychologists have 
translated the term as ‘empathy’, and according to the word's linguistic mien, 
it signifies ‘feelings are internalised' REJE HA and means ‘take my emotions 
and project them into an object in order to gain mutual enjoyment of that 
objects life’ FEAR > MEIER > Sea.” Zhu Guanggian 
(At, 1897-1986) in his Wenyi xinlixue X $€( ES translates it as ‘the emo- 
tional projection effect’. He does not clarify the origin of the term ‘emotional 
projection’, and in fact emotional projection is rooted in a celebrated story 
regarding the guqin. Qinyuan yaolu 53$. (an anthology of the Zhengde 
IEfS era, 1506-1521) tells the tale: 


Bo Ya studied the gin with Cheng Lian (dates uncertain) and was able 
to play after three years, but regarding the requisite silent and solitary 
state of mind as well as focused emotion, these he had not yet achieved. 
Cheng Lian said: ‘When I was studying the qin, I too was unable to project 
human emotions, so I took as my teacher Fang Zichun (dates uncertain) 
who lived in the middle of the Eastern Sea; let us visit him, bringing 
along some grain as a gift, and follow his teachings. They reached Penglai 
mountain (a fabled island in the Eastern Sea), and Cheng Lian left Bo Ya 
there, saying: ‘I am going to welcome my teacher.’ He pushed his boat 
away from the shore with a pole and departed, and for ten days did not 
return. Bo Ya became desolate at heart and craned his neck to look in 
all directions but could only hear the roaring and rolling of the sea, the 
mountains and woods were distant and dark, and the islands around all 
called out tragically, so he looked up at the sky and sighed: ‘My Master 
really wants me to project my emotions!’ thus he took up his gin and sang. 


{A ES p 
ne a 


BG ^ SEM ^ EPRA ^ TRE e RAEE ¢ 
ERA RETE ALT BEATA > FERRE > EE 
FR FE: RAO EM o RAA ^ AREA -É 
Lu pt AESRUUSE GHARLE” MAAR ^ ERES ARE 
PERRERA | IIRS 


71 Zhu Guanggian, Wenyi xinlixue, 235. 

72 Zhu Guanggian, Zhu Guangqian meixue wenji, 40. 

73 Zhu Guanggian, Wenyi xinlixue, 235. 

74 Gujin tushu jicheng, vol. 739, 107 ‘Qinse bu 7E: 12a. 
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FH 


In the Qing dynasty, Wang "Dons (CE, 1744-1794) in his ‘Inscriptions of the 
Qin Terrace’ (‘Qintai zhi ming’ 257 $$), gives: ‘Why should I pluck the strings 
and play a piece other than for the purpose of projecting my emotions: fiy 
fuc SH ^ 75f2 1€ 15.5 The two written characters ‘projecting emotions’ fZ 5 
are grounded in this notion and in fact stem from the philosophy of the guqin. 
The primal meaning of the German prefix ‘ein’ is ‘united’, 'fühlung' means 'feel- 
ing, thus 'Einfühlung' could be translated as ‘the unifying of states of mind’. 
‘Sympathy’ is ‘the identicalness of feelings. The sound of the gin can cause 
people to project their emotions and reach a plane where ‘objects and I are 
identical. Master Zhu (Guanggian) introduces (Theodor) Lipps’ (1851-1914) 
‘Theory of Projecting Emotion’ 1255551 that is used in the study of aesthetics 
to describe a journey from ‘objects and I forget one another’ to reach the plane 
where ‘objects and I are identical’. When Lipps discusses rhythm, he considers 
that it adopts the function of projecting the emotion ‘a feeling for beauty’; in 
fact, ‘projecting emotion’ in this sense was something that ancient gin players 
had already directly experienced, and let this observation supplement the defi- 
ciencies in Master Zhu’s argument. 

Listening to the gin is also a kind of happiness. An understanding of music 
is a process that requires training and only then can the allure of the gin be 
fully appreciated. A painting executed during the reign of the Song dynasty 
emperor Huizong (RHEE, 1082-1135, r. 1100-1126) portraying listening to the 
qin depicts one person playing the instrument and two others silently listen- 
ing. Liu Songnian (ZIPA FF, 1131-1218) also painted a picture whose subject was 
listening to the qin. Longhu qinpu KE E (compiled by Shi Guozhen £A 
ETFI, fl. sixteenth century, and printed in 1570) contains a piece ‘Tingqin fu’ 
EE (poet unknown) in fourteen stanzas that has the following lines: ‘The 
night is still, and I play my jade-like gin as and when the mood takes me;’6 
where it is touched by the clear wind, the nightly glow is cold; indeed, not 
pausing, because this scene is itself someone listening who understands music; 
for were it not someone who understands music, I would not be playing for it’ 
Rat RS = AFF o DEBER BOC ^ RIF ILE RS ^ eR.” 
Thus, the player desires the appreciation of the listener, and the listener must 
possess an appropriate comprehension of the gin and training in the art of 
listening, and only then can true understanding be achieved; therefore, since 
ancient times, sighs have been regretfully heaved expressing the difficulty of 
coming across ‘someone who understands one's music’ #1. 


75 Wang Zhong, Shuxue jiaojian, 400. 

76 ‘As and when the mood takes me’ is a free translation of = 7.5%, a phrase that may also 
indicate the title of a gin composition. 

77  Lidaiguqin wenxian huibian Qinqu shiyi juan, B. 1368. 
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9 The Qin Plane of Thought (Supreme Purity [taiqing Ki | and the 
Righteous Soul [zhengling iF. #]) 


In ancient times, Huan Tan wrote ‘The Way of the Qin’, of which only the open- 
ing passage survives; Juanzi (7H. f^, a disciple of Laozi -É- T^, 571-471 BCE) wrote 
Qin Heart (Qinxin 2505) that comprises three essays, and this text is now lost 


and has not come down to the present day; only Xu Hong (744, also called 
Xu Qingshan (RFF LL, 1582-1662) of Taicang AE who wrote Qin kuang yi 


comprising twenty-four essays with an introduction by Qian Fen ($25, fl. sev- 


enteenth century) can now be read as an 'exposition of the virtuous morality 
of the gin’. Z*(&if. The narration by Xu Qingshan describes the gin plane of 
thought and serves as an expansion of the ancient theory that regarded the 
qin as embodying nine fundamental virtuous moralities (these characteristics 
are called: specialness, ancientness, transparency, stillness, sleekness, melodi- 
ousness, purity, evenness, and fragrance). The situation somewhat resembles 


Sikong Tu's (z]7E[&], 837-908) Shipin ifii in that genuine fascination and 


excellent qualities remain unblemished. The ancients used the term 'supreme 
purity' to summarise these, as can be seen, for example, in Cai Yong's Qin Song 
(Qin ge 3): 


Refined be my heart, suffuse it in supreme purity 9e 5 ER, 
Cleanse off the miry slough and have my soul in rectitude KUBA 
T 


If Se, 
= qr 
A E 
7 E 


Let harmonious liquid flow, my spirit's gi-energy calm RUE 57 HES 
Emotions and aspirations peacefully moored, heart noble and pure f£: 
Ed 
Predilections and desires extinguished, let nothing arise from these IZAK 
IG TREEHAE, 
Leaping above the Universe and shedding the commonplace F H 
iB, 
Distantly aloft, lightly and gracefully, I journey alone PDR RATT 45) (1E. 9 


This song is found at the very end of Cai Yong’s ‘Shi hui’ E35, where he has 
taken up his gin and started to sing, and so on and so forth (The Official Book 
of the Later Han [Hou Han shu], ‘Biography of Cai Yong’). It is not recorded 
in any texts of Yang Shibai's generation. Regarding 'supreme purity; Ban Gu 


78 This section of the poem is cited in juan 60 of The Official Book of the Later Han, but the 
whole of it is only found in Quan Hou Han wen, juan 73. 
79 Hou Han shu, 60B.1989. 
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in ‘Dongdu fu’ dE RA (Selections of Refined Literature [Wenxuan], juan 
1) gives: (You should) mirror supreme purity in order to transform your mud- 
dleheaded psyche’ Ez T 38i > DASE 7 RE. Huainanzi, ‘Benjing xun' Zk4& 
all (juan 8): Supreme purity's natural transformation: harmonious and com- 


pliant, and also calm and silent; in quality, upright, in elemental nature, simple. 


AGREE EU, ^ MRAKA SAMANS Gao You's notes read: ‘Supreme 
purity: a natural transformation of (the Daoist concept of) “no action” AV > 


dut F5 7 (E.8? The sound of the gin can suffuse a person in supreme purity’s nat- 


ural transformation. Daoism's highest plane ‘no action’ can cleanse the heart 
of its noxious stains and allow it to attain the status of a ‘righteous soul, which 
is similar to Buddhism's righteous fixity on the righteous path (Samma sama- 
dhi) as the healthiest psychological state to be in. All desires are eliminated, 
all emotions and aspirations dampened, and a person's entire self is dissolved 
in the 'harmonious liquid' of sound, and proceeding through the baptism cer- 
emony of music, the epitome of humanity that is the perfection of self can 
be attained. 

This kind of effect that ‘refines the heart’ can be trusted to make a significant 
contribution to mental hygiene. The educational practice of the gin forbids 
crooked desires, and accomplishment of its scholarly exercises is through 
application of the arts of self-regulation of virtuous morality and self-regarding 
sentiment. ‘Yue ji’ 453r gives: ‘When music reaches its pinnacle, it is devoid 


of resentment’ FHI and ‘great music is in concord with heaven and 
earth’ KIZA ita] #l.83 The sound of the gin can cause a person to reach a 
harmonious plane of thought. Under normal circumstances, music is the kiln 


in which the clay of a person's character can be fired, and it can transform tem- 
perament. In these aspects the gugin puts forth great strength. Ancient China's 
‘doctrine of the gin’s virtuous morality, 55551, in today's world that talks of 
‘in-depth psychology’ and ‘mental hygiene’ could undoubtedly have great use 
and would seem to be imbued with a modern significance, and the oppor- 
tunity should not be let slip. Thus, acquiring an understanding of gin sound 
is really an enjoyment of the mind. As far as those who play the instrument 
are concerned, it is also a chance for smelting the metal of virtuous morality 
that is not to be lost. Shelley in A Defence of Poetry gives: 'The greater origin of 


80  Wenxuan, 1.29. 

81 The most common redaction of this passage is: Supreme purity's origin: harmonious and 
compliant, and also calm and silent! AG ZZA » TUIS EE. Gao You's notes then 
read: ‘Supreme purity: the origin of (the Daoist concept of) “no action" KF > A 
ZB. 

82  Huainanzijishi, 8.555. 

83 Lijizhengyi, 371266—67. 
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morality is benevolent love and lies in transcending the lower self and com- 
muning with all selfless thought ... and unifying with ingenious beauty ... in 
order to reach the goodness that abides in morality’ SKRECE > TE 
ARE) pe > ERJETRPTH BS ASUEEL..... RUSSSUPTHIS] —...... DAE. ER )55.5^ The 
efficacy of the qin is precisely this. Ji Kang in ‘Qin fu’: ‘Render the centricity of 
the totality harmonious to unify and lead all things’ 4&rPg15145:27,85 and also 
"Take sensitivity from Heaven and a to engender harmoniousness. [Eg tt 
EAIURI.86 (Records of Rites, ‘Yue ji’ 2250 gives: The Sage makes music in answer 
to Heaven; and formulates the rites in answer to the earth’ 8€ AJER > 
HELJE (H) 355.57) When expressed in the sound of the gin, this could be 
called a plane of thought comprising both Heaven and earth. 


du 


10 Qin Heart (qinxin 354») and Daoist Texts 


The process of using the qin to refine the heart was known by the ancients as 
‘qin heart’. Daoist texts customarily used the qin to represent a harmonious 
plane of thought, therefore Huangting neijing jing IEN% (a revelatory 
text received by Wei Huacun 88227, 252—334) is also called Taishang qinxin 
wen KEZ (s X..88 The book also includes Lianggiuzi's (22 Fr, fl. eighth cen- 
tury) notes to the introduction, which read: 


7A 


84 Zhu Guanggian, Wenyi xinlixue XLA FEE, 325. 

A direct quote from A Defence of Poetry matching this passage is hard to find, but ele- 
ments of the following section are present: ‘Virtue in sentiment, beauty in art, truth in 
reasoning, and love in the intercourse of kind. Hence men, even in the infancy of soci- 
ety, observe a certain order in their words and actions, distinct from that of the objects 
and the impressions represented by them, all expression being subject to the laws of that 
from which it proceeds. But let us dismiss those more general considerations which might 
involve an inquiry into the principles of society itself, and restrict our view to the manner 
in which the imagination is expressed upon its forms ... It is difficult to define pleasure in 
its highest sense; the definition involving a number of apparent paradoxes. For, from 
an inexplicable defect of harmony in the constitution of human nature, the pain of the 
inferior is frequently connected with the pleasures of the superior portions of our being. 
Sorrow, terror, anguish, despair itself, are often the chosen expressions of an approxi- 
mation to the highest good’ Jao Tsung-i has seemingly obtained his quotation via Zhu 
Guanggqian and the translation given here simply renders his Chinese back into English. 

85 Wenxuan, 18.848. 

86 Wenxuan, 18.848. 

87  Lijizhengyi, 37.1274. 

88 The first line of 'Yanggu shenwang xu’ ISAKA EJ. to Huangting neijing jing reads: 
'Huangting neijing jing is also called Taishang qinxin wen: (JEN REN ^ KA 
EOD. 
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Of the myriad natural laws, mankind is the host, and for mankind, it is 
the heart that is the crux. Were there no host, then natural laws would 
not have been born; were there no heart, then the body could not stand 
upright. The heart and natural laws have many manifestations, and those 
that are delved and used are not all identical. 


KINEMBE 
TRES BUS 


> KID aR o REDE RID IE ^ OCHHILERAR T 5 oD 


— 89 


um H 


It also gives: 


The qin represents harmoniousness; and playing richly on it can har- 
monize the six fu internal organs, calm the heart and spirit, and cause a 
person to attain the spirithood of a celestial immortal. 


Z > Bt + aa > St E » 90 


= 


Huangting neijing jing, Shangqing zhang’ EJAT (stanza 1) has the two lines: 
‘Qin heart, three layers, dance with the embryo celestial immortals; Nine 
Ethers reflecting brightness emerge from the nine heavenly layers” F= 
SERGI JULAI H fej. Liu Changsheng's (41-4, 1147-1203, also called 
Liu Chuxuan £[ Zz) notes to these lines are: ‘The qin caresses the heart from 


inside, and its melodiousness penetrates the highest turquoise heaven; the 
embryo celestial immortals' dance finished, the entire sky is brightly illumi- 
nated. iA ^ BAAS + RAISE o ER. Liangqiuzi's notes are: 
‘The qin is harmoniousness; the “three layers” are the “three elixir fields" of 


the body (between the eyebrows, mid-thorax, and lower abdomen), which 
means they interact in multiple layers with all the bodily organs; “embryo 
celestial immortals” are the souls of embryos; the Greater Deity is also 
called the “embryo perfected being” and lives between the eyebrows an inch 
behind the skull. He who is called Lord Lao of the Three Purities Palace is the 
ruler of the Yellow Court, and because his heart is harmonious his spirit is 
happy; "heretore, he dances with the embryo celestial immortals. 2 » (tt ; 

SEH > aEHIA CERO > BRE KAB ^ JHA e 


E: 


89 X Yunji qiqian, 1.189. 
9o  Yunjiqiqian, 11.190. 
This passage is from ‘Yanggu shenwang xu’ and comes immediately after the phrase 
‘Huangting neijing jing is also called Taishang qinxin wen: 
91 Yunji qigian, 11.199. 
92  Huangting jing jizhu, 135. 
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Age — EUH ESERREZ E> DUCA > état. (Note: Huangting 


neijing jing 'Ruode zhang’ #154 [stanza 19; has as its opening line] ‘If one 
ying jing g p g 


were to obtain the magic elixir kept in the constellations the Three Palaces, 
Fatt — aF AFH,’ which elaborates the doctrine of the Three Palaces.) 

Li Bai (44, 701-762) in ‘Lushan yao’ ÆU% gives: ‘Having first fed on 
reconstituted dan elixir, with no emotion left for this world; qin heart, three 
layers, the Way begins to form itself? HARI FHS ^ ZOTERI. Its 
meaning is grounded in the explanation given above. Yang Shibai loved the 


qin, and his literary studio was called ‘Parlour of the Dancing Embryo Celestial 
Immortals’ (Wutai xianguan $8858). His Qinxue congshu FE zi does 
not offer an explanation for this name, though it is in fact a quotation from 


Huangting neijing jing. Investigation of the book Qin Heart indicates it was 
originally written by Juanzi. Liu Xie (£j, 465—521) had apparently had sight 
of it, so he penned the phrase: '(In former times books that had the formula 
*... Heart’ as their title included) Juanzi's Qin Heart and Wang Sun's Ingenious 
Heart. iE T ERO ^ ETAS (See: Wenxin diaolong 32. aERE, "Xuzhi pian’ 
Fries [the fiftieth and last essay in the book; this particular Wang Sun is 
untraceable]). Li Shan’s (422%, 630—689) notes to Ji Kang's ‘Qin fu’ (as found 
in juan 18 of his exegesis of Selections of Refined Literature [|wenxuan]) quote 
Liexian zhuan FM (by Liu Xiang): 'Juanzi was a native of Qi and enjoyed 
fishing with rod, line, and bait, and he wrote The Book of Heaven, Earth, and 
Mankind that comprises thirty-eight essays ... he formulated Boyang’s (Boyang: 


one of Laozi's soubriquets) teachings on the spiritual exercises of the Nine 
Celestial Beings. The ruler of Huainan obtained copies of a few of his writ- 
ings but could not understand their meaning. His Qin Heart comprising three 
essays exhibits both clarity and prese d SEHE A o SEA > SHARE 
AES INR o on EAR TUUS ° TERS ELI FES ^ AR BEAR ^ ECE) = 


^ ARIE. Juanzi therefore lived prior to the ruler of Huainan (Liu An 
p 


andi is called by some Xie if Juanzi and by others Liu 2] Juanzi. (Qin History 
[Qinshi FE; compiled by Zhu Changwen RRX, 1039-1098; juan 2] supple- 
ments this by quoting Guangbowu zhi Æ [compiled by Dong Sizhang 
wis, 1586-1628; juan 34] and Qin shu FER, but the writings there are 
probably unreliable.) 


93  Yunji qiqian, 11.199. 

94  Yunjiqiqian, 11.236. 

95  LiBaiLiTaibai quanji, 14.678. 

96 Liu Xie, Wenxin diaolong, 10.725. 

97 . Wenxuan, 18.838. 

98 . Qinshuis a lost text but is cited many times in juan 34 of the Guang bowu zhi. 
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In Huangting neijing jing, the meaning of ‘gin heart’ has probably been 
adopted from Juanzi's text, but unfortunately Juanzi’s book has not survived. 
In Huangting neijing jing, regarding the wording ‘dance with the embryo celes- 
tial immortals’, $H, ‘embryos’ is in fact a metaphor for ‘celestial cranes’ 
(xianhe (1185). Bao Zhao (#88, 414—466) in ‘Wuhe fu’ SE #8: ‘Foraging though 
gleanings of mystic texts to investigate the object in question, (the crane) is a 


celestial bird that has evolved from strange and special embryos. HAZ DA 
ary) > ERMEZ. ‘The Rock Inscription on burying the Crane’ (‘Yihe 
ming’ Z€&5$2; by Tao Hongjing M54, 456—536) of the Liang dynasty gives: 
‘On the subject of this embryo bird, Fu Qiu (fl. sixth century BCE) has writ- 
ten a canonic text. THIERG E > 2f Fr 4.10? Regarding the crane's status as a 


celestial bird, see Li Shan's note (in Selections of Refined Literature [Wenxuan] 
to Bao Zhao's ‘Wuhe fu’) that quotes (Fu Qiu's) Xianghe jing THES. In recent 
years in Changsha, on a newly unearthed ancient painting on silk is depicted a 


celestial immortal riding a dragon, at whose tail is a crane and at whose head 
a carp. From this it can be understood that 'dancing with the embryo celes- 
tial immortals' is in fact taking the crane and using it as a metaphor, and this 
awareness was already in existence prior to the Han dynasty. 

Using the qin as a metaphor for 'harmoniousness' is found in Daoist texts, for 


ae 


example, Zhen gao £i (by Tao Hongjing), ‘Zhenming pian’ Siiá (essay 2): 


‘The perfected being who surpasses the supreme gives forth discourse on play- 
ing the qin thus: “The strings must be strung to a mid-tension, neither too slack 
nor too tight, and studying the Way is of a like manner: that which is harboured 
in the heart must be suitably tempered, just like playing a qin, and thus the 
Way can be obtained” KERA STRE BEI: AE > PRT” EER 
ZR > WORM ^ JRA ^ 0454] The Xianger Commentary on the 
Laozi (Laozi Xiang'er zhu FAERIE; by Zhang Daoling 5R, 34-156 CE) 


gives: ‘The Way esteems the middle path and harmoniousness, and when the 
middle path is taken, it is travelled with harmoniousness. WHAI > Ey All 


fT 2.102 Thus, adherents to Daoism take the qin to represent ‘harmoniousness’. 


99  Wenxuan, 14.631. 
100 Tao Hongjing, ‘Yihe ming’, 47.6b (3220). 
101 Tao Hongjing, Zhengao, 6101-2. 

Jao Tsung-i may have used a passage in the Guang bowu zhi, juan 34, as his source for 
this quotation from Zhen gao, but it is also found in the same form directly in the latter 
too (juan 6). His citation is not exact, however, and he may have employed an interme- 
diate source. This passage also resembles one in the Sutra in Forty-two Chapters (Sishier 
zhang jing VU- — 7%), said to have come into China in the Eastern Han dynasty. 

102 Laozi Xianger zhu jiaozheng, 5.427. 

This note is to a phrase that occurs at the opening to chapter 4 of the Laozi: ‘Although 

the Way is a void, yet using it, it cannot be filled’ ZAMA 4A. 
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Huangting neijing jing is also called Taishang qinxin wen KEZ ÙX, which 
is another means for saying that it can engender harmoniousness, and this is 


the qin’s innate effect. In recent times, Hu Zifu (442454, fl. early twentieth cen- 


tury) in his ‘Explanation of Qin Heart’ ('Qinxin shuo’ Zi) has expounded: 
‘The spirits that are known by mankind manifest themselves in the gin, and 
those that are not known are not of the spirits’ primal spirit and travel silently 
in the empty gorge ... All know that the cao principle of working out an 
idea in adversity manifests itself on the qin by means of rendering enjoy- 
ment to the heart and ear, but no one knows that its manifestation on the gin 
tempers my mind and body, aiding me in retaining a pure heart, nurturing 
essential characteristics, and consequently attaining long life; how tragic! X 
AURI TR ^ BUE-T SS 5 TA STH BEEP ES ZT ©. AER 
BRAT ZS RE RAIA ZS? De ^ LED Slc 
t > ARK! (Jin Yu qin kan S&H]. Tao Hongjing writes: ‘Studying the 
Way is like playing a gin: that which is harboured in the heart must be suitably 
tempered. SAARA > SH CN 38).10^ Thus, ‘that its manifestation on the gin 
tempers my mind and body’ HAZ > LAGE is a meaning that 


is linked in precisely. In later generations, when whistling was discussed, the 
qin was also a wellspring, for example, Sun Guang (fs, fl. eighth century) 


in (the introduction to) his Xiao zhi WE; indicates this meaning and gives: 


‘Lord Lao who surpasses the supreme initiated a lineage of succession that the 
Emperor Shun performed as the gin’ K EZA TA KS ^ HE 1° Here, 
the qin is transmitted directly by Lord Lao who surpasses the supreme, how 
could this not be laughable! Feng Yan (fl. eighth century) in his Record of the 
Heard and the Seen (Wenjian ji Œ Fist.) refutes Sun Guang and satirises his adu- 


latory elaboration of the lineage as excessive (see juan 5, entry for Xiao zhi) and 
so be it! 


n Qin Principles and Yoga 


‘The qin embodies restraint’ Zi > 7ttt;. This was the definition employed 


by the Eastern Han dynasty. This meaning is extremely similar to that of The 
Yoga Sutra (Yujia jing rfl), that is, the ancient Indian classical text The Yoga 
Sutra of Patarijali. This book comprises four sections of which the first is called 


103 Hu Zifu, 'Qinxin shuo, 44. 

104 Tao Hongjing, Zhengao, 6.102. 

105 Hu Zifu, ‘Qinxin shuo, 44. 

106 Wang Dang. Tang yulin jiaozheng, 5.513. 
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‘Samadhi Pada’ (transliterated into Chinese as 'Sanmei fen’ —I 77), and in the 
opening juan, the second sentence reads: 'Yoga's citta vrtti nirodhah’ (‘Yoga is 
the inhibition of the modifications of the mind’); a Chinese translation has 
not yet been made of this Sutra, so this quotation is from an English transla- 
tion by the Indian scholar I. K. Taimni in his The Science of Yoga, 1961, Madras). 
‘Nirodhah’ carries the meaning ‘inhibition, suppression, stoppage, restraint’, 
which is entirely congruent with the Chinese term 44 (translated here as 
‘restraint’); because without forbidding crooked thoughts, the rectified heart 
cannot store sincerity. When Gautama Buddha lectured on the Four Noble 


Truths (Si sheng di VU 3237), nirodhah was one of these: ‘cessation of perception 
and feeling’ (mie di kar). This holy truth is named in this way as a holy truth 


of bitter extermination, that is, Nirvana (niepan 7$5&) (according to W[alpola]. 


Rahula [Thero, 1907-1997] of the University of Ceylon); in Pali: Nibbana, in 
Sanskrit: Nirvana. The original Pali source for the word is: "When all the condi- 
tioned dharmas (laws or truths) are halted, when all pollutants are abandoned, 
when greed and desire are, in quietness, destroyed, this is nirvana’ —UJ FS 
AZIE > BERS BREED AK BOR > xERSIBÉRIO" "When greed, 
angry glares, and idiocy are extinguished and exterminated, this is nirvana’ 


GB `AE- AE > E585 108 If one desires to achieve nirvana, one must 
first restrain and eliminate crooked thoughts (relinquishing these comes prior 
to concentrating one’s thoughts on something). The teachings of Buddhism 
are first to cultivate a healthy and calm psyche, and the doctrinal methods 
required for undergoing the refining practice that pertains to this process are 


identical to yoga. In the original Pali texts, the ‘refining practice’ (xiuxi (£1) is 


'Bhàvand', in English translated as ‘meditation’ (chensi 35:8), but this word 
is inadequate to express the whole idea. The Chinese term 'searching in dark- 
ness’ (mingsuo =) is simply negative in its connotations, whereas bhavana 
is in fact positive. Its importance lies in nurture and development of the heart 
and soul. On the one hand, the psyche should be cleansed and purified of layer 
upon layer of vile components, and on the other, concentration of attention 
fostered, and the whole developed into a state of 'Greater Enlightenment 
(da qingming KH) replete with aspirations and qi-energy of a spirit-like 
quality. The gin, by means of refining the heart and constraining perversion, 


and cleansing and purifying the filthy and turgid, cultivates the rectified 
soul, and the final plane of thought that is sought shares many common fea- 
tures with the ideals and aims of yoga. 


107 Fotuo de qishi, 22. 
108 Fotuo de qishi, 22. 
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12 The Notion of ‘the Qin without Strings’ (wuxian qin MEZ X5) and 
‘Music without Sound’ (wusheng zhi yue 288 7 4%) 


Tao Yuanming (l7 HH, 365—427) ‘kept in his possession an unadorned qin 
that was not equipped with strings or hui nodes of vibration, and whenever 
he met with friends to drink wine together, he would pluck it and knock it, 
saying: “I only recognise the attraction that resides in the qin, so why should 
I burden myself with sound produced by strings.” BA2— 5k > WAPE 
HS & > RBM E: HERR BR ^ DARE F109 (See: Lianshe 
gaoxian zhuan Xt E44) The Official Book of the Song Dynasty (Song shu X 
=), Yin yi zhuan’ [53568 ( juan 93): (Tao) Qian (Tao Yuanming’s formal name) 


n 
U 


I 


did not understand musical sound and kept in his possession an unadorned 
qin that had no strings, and every time in the warm and happy afterglow of 
having drunk some wine, he would pluck it in order to project his emotions on 
to it) EA MBAS UR o R” AS ^ HeLa (This 
plagiarises Xiao Tong's ‘Biography of Tao Yuanming’ [‘Tao Yuanming zhuan' [5] 
JH] found in: The Collected Works of Tao Yuanming [Tao Yuanming ji Vs]; 
HARE] compiled by Xiao Tong.)" The Oneal Book of the Jin Dynasty (Jin shu t& 
S) ‘Yinyi zhuan' [835 (juan 94) gives: '... and whenever he (Tao Yuanming) 


lu 


met with friends to drink wine, he would pluck his qin and harmonise himself 
with it, saying, “I only recognise the attraction that resides in the gin, so why 
should I burden myself with sound produced by strings.” FARAZ € > RHE 
TAZ ^ A ek PR > flee ESE m 

Su Dongpo (&& 8397, 1037-1101) once quoted these two lines of Tao Yuanming 
and discussed them (in juan 57 of Jing jin Dongpo wenji shilüe ERE RRR vr. 
£2 224% compiled by Lang Ye BD, fl. Southern Song dynasty), saying: ‘Tao 
Yuanming was not someone who had achieved prominence in government; 


the five notes and six musical modes do not inhibit the attainment of promi- 
nence; if the situation were otherwise, only the absence of a qin itself would 
be a prerequisite, and why simply the absence of strings?’ AFE At > A 


109 Donglin shiba gaoxian zhuan, 135317. 

Regarding this citation from Lianshe gaoxian zhuan, the most common redaction of 
this passage replaces the character I|] with #1, thus HIM #1, which translates as ‘he 
would pluck it and sing harmoniously with it’ and does seem the most plausible reading. 
Lianshe gaoxian zhuan is also called The Eighteen High Virtuous of the East Wood (Donglin 
shiba gaoxian zhuan AFA Si ESB); the entries for Tao Yuanming here and in The 
Official Book of the Song Dynasty and The Official Book of the Jin Dynasty are listed under 
his formal name Tao Qian [5/7 and not Tao Yuanming Piki BA his soubriquet. 

110 Song shu, 93.2288. 
111 Jin shu, 94.2463. 
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BANG C BER > ATER > FRE n] UU, > RDSIEZCOE 2" In answer, I will let 
Tao Yuanming speak for himself: ‘When I was young, I liked gin books; "bf 


== 


2; ‘I take pleasure in gin books in order to quell anxiety? #2223 pL; EE. 3 
Thus, he did not necessarily fail to understand musical notes and modes. He 


also said: 'Harmoniousness is created by the seven strings” FIL\2%."4 In 
addition, how can it be understood that he had no knowledge of notes? All 
that might be said is that he probably did not have the expertise of Ji Kang 
and Dai Andao (3i; Zz3&, 326—397). His ‘gin without strings’ is in fact identi- 
cal to Vimalakirti's ‘silence, without uttering’ Sk fk 71,5 and like Seng Zhao's 
(f$ 5&, 384—414) Discourse on Nirvana (Niepan lun 7895835; chapter 1: ‘Kai zong 


Brae) that gives: ‘Pure words, closed mouth, in the (ancient Indian) city of 
Piye: ASALI PHR. (Wang Jin [Em d. 505] quotes from this sentence 
on ‘Toutuo si bei’ Gh FRE.) Summarising its salient meaning, it is also why 


burden oneself with sound produced by the fingers? Here, the question requir- 
ing research is whether Tao Yuanming had been influenced by Buddhism; 
Iam completely in agreement with Zhu Guangqian's opinion, because in Tao's 
poems are mentioned the (Buddhist) phrases 'underworld requite' (mingbao 
Tk) (in the shi poem ‘Begging for Food’ [‘Qi shi’ 2], the line is: [After 
death] from the dark underworld I will requite you and return the favour; 
& sg DAHA" Tang Lin (Ka, 600-659] also composed a poem ‘Mingbao ji’ 
Psp) and ‘voided nothingness’ (kongwu Æ f) ([in ‘Gui yuantian ju’, a poetry 
suite by Tao Yuanming] ‘human life is as if evolved from fantasy; and in the 
end returns to voided nothingness’ A4E(MAME > #22 46).8 Hui Yuan 
(3842, 334—416) attributed great importance to Tao Yuanming, and the latter 
and his contemporaries Liu Yimin (#13 EI, 352-410) and Zhou Xuzhi (HAZ, 
377-423) were called the Three Hermits of Xunyang (Xunyang sanyin jl; — 
[&). Zhou Xuzhi served Hui Yuan much as a son might perform filial duties; Liu 


Yimin had close relationships with Seng Zhao and Hui Yuan. By this time, The 


112 Su Shi, Jingjin Dongpo wenji shilue, 57.948. 

113 Tao Yuanming ji Fa) RA HARE, 5.161. 

114 Tao Yuanming ji Fahd HARE, 7.197. 

"When I was young, I liked gin books’ /P- 4f: comes from ‘Yu Ziyan deng shv El 

"Ff SEI ‘I take pleasure in gin books in order to quell anxiety’ #22533 fF comes 
from ‘Ci Poem: "Gui qu lai xi ci" BK KY; Harmoniousness is created by the seven 
strings’ KIPA --7Z comes from ‘Prose Eulogy for Younger Cousin Tao Jingyuan’ (‘Ji congdi 
Jingyuan wen’ SU 268108 30). 

iis Taisho, No. 475, 'Weimojie suoshuo jing’, 14: 551. 

116 Seng Zhao, Zhaolun jiaoshi, 180. 

117 Tao Yuanming ji, 2.48. 

118 Tao Yuanming ji, 2.42. 
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Vimalakirti Scripture (Weimojie jing &EE354&) had already been translated and 
Tao Yuanming undoubtedly had access to it and had browsed it. 

Zhou Zhengfu (J& 1E, fl. twelfth century) and Ge Lifang (551775, d. 164) 
both considered that Tao Yuanming's thinking contained Buddhist elements. 
According to The Vimalakirti Scripture, scriptural chapter 9 (‘Bu ru er fa men 
pin di jiu’ FAD AF miL): ‘The Buddhas all stopped speaking and asked 
the bodhisattva Manjusri: “What is meant by ‘the Buddha entering the one and 


only gateway into Buddhahood’?” Mafijusri replied: “According to my under- 
standing, it means with other doctrines to partake of no words, no discourse, no 
indications, and no recognition, and to distance oneself from all questions and 
answers; this is what is meant by ‘the one and only gateway into Buddhahood’” 
Thereupon, Mafijusri asked Vimalakirti ... “What is meant by ‘the Buddha 
entering the one and only gateway into Buddhahood’?” Vimalakirti remained 
silent and did not utter anything. Mafijusri sighed in admiration: “How ingen- 
ious ... to attain a plane where there is no written text or spoken word; this 
is how the perfected enter the one and only gateway into Buddhahood.” # 
TipEfRISSREL: ERMA: ale She ABR APY ? IISCERBIRJES VAR, 
RE” TR UAE BR fono PR > ATS > ERS RAPA M 
re Bin Fl] ES] Ate PS... fe SERA PY? EP EBSA > SUR IEK 
HFR |... IERA SS ERATE 

‘Silence without uttering’ WIA 4 His Tao Yuanming’s ‘Desiring to dispute 
(differentiate) yet the words required have already been forgotten’ 4G EL 
£1.29 (From: ‘Yinjiu qi wu’ XH) It was Zhuangzi who had originally said: 


In choosing between the utterance of words and the non-utterance of words: 
if one is uttering words for the whole of one's life, then nothing will in fact be 
said; but if one does not utter words for the whole of one's life, then no words 
will not be said’ FRA ^ SSS? REN) SARS KRESS (Yu yan 
Ti [essay 19]) As a matter of course, the non-utterance of words transcends 


and surpasses the utterance of words. All revelation of the Way can have three 
levels: 1: revelation through uttering words; 2: revelation through others utter- 
ing words on one’s behalf; and 3: revelation through non-utterance of words. 
Of these, ‘non-utterance’ is the highest stage of revealing the Way. Therefore, 
the qin without strings is in fact superior to a qin with strings and is entirely 
congruent with this tenet. 


119 Taisho, No. 475, ‘Weimojie suoshuo jing’, 14: 551. 
Jao Tsung-i's quotation is from the translation by Kumarajiva (Chinese name: J£ 
{F Jiumoluoshi, 344—413). 
120 Tao Yuanming ji, 3.89. 
121 Zhuangzijishi, 9A.949. 
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On examining a letter from Seng Zhao to Liu Yimin: 'Counting back the 
years, it was in the (bing)wu year (the bingwu year is the second year of the Yixi 
era [405-419], that is, 406 CE) that Kumarajiva produced his translation and 
notes of Vimalakirti's works, and I, a poor and simple monk, at that time had 
planned to listen to them systematically ... and to take them down line by line 
and produce a written text that could furnish additional explanatory notes. 
Now, because a messenger has brought a copy to the south to you, if you have 
time to make investigation of it, you could take it out to read ... the most 
interesting issue that it addresses is “the non-utterance of words". If words 
themselves are insipid and inconsequential, droning on and on unceasingly, 
then how can anything be left to debate...” itfFÉBDAAFAE (AFERE 
FE > ATUN) BEREE” ASER o sss RECS ^ DAS ERR © ...... 
SAAC ^ APNE UTRIUS... SEE AURE’ LAT 
E» SEAT HE o ......122 (The translation by Kumarajiva [In Chinese: MEt 
Weimojie, 344—413] of The Vimalakirti Scripture is the sixth that was made, 
and those prior to it include versions by Yan Fodiao [Rzf/535, dates uncer- 
tain] of the Eastern Han dynasty and Zhi Qian [=i#, dates uncertain], the 
latter of the second year of the Huangwu era of the Wu dynasty [224], and so 
on, that still survive today.) The works cited above all discuss the rationale 'the 
most interesting issue addressed is the non-utterance of words.” Zi. In 
the third year of the Yixi era, the yisi (forty-second) day (when Tao Yuanming 
was forty-three), Tao Yaanming composed ‘Ci Poem: “Gui qu lai [xi] ci" Eg zz 

(> ] B? whose introduction records memories ‘of the eleventh month of 
the yisi year. Z Et +— H 23 In the eighth year of the Yixi era, he composed 
‘Chou Liu Chaisang shi’ f\{!4&3%37, which was probably when he got to see 
Kumarajiva’s translation of The Vimalakirti Scripture. ‘The most interesting 
issue that it addresses is the non-utterance of words’ parallels the notion that 
the qin is at its most interesting without strings, and both concepts exhibit 
precise concordance in this respect. 

Li ji, Kongzi xianju’ FL FIRE tells that music without sound, rites with- 
out form and substance, funerals without special robes: these were the ‘three 
withouts' (sanwu —48£).7* To illustrate the notion of music without sound, he 
quotes a line from The Book of Songs: ‘From morn to eve, implement Heaven's 
commands in a magnanimous manner thus engendering peacefulness’ Fi 
Elan 75,75 and this is music without sound. (‘Zhou song’ HJA, 'Haotian you 


122 Seng Zhao, Zhaolun jiaoshi, 145-46. 
123 Tao Yuanming ji, 5.159. 

124 Liji zhengyi, 51.1628. 

125 Maoshi zhengyi, 19.1524. 
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chengming EX pk. 79 The original meaning of this line is: ‘From early 
morning to late at night, obey then Heaven's commands and implement mer- 
ciful, benevolent, and peaceful government! IZI MR > (T8 ERE 
ZU?) Li ji, ‘Kongzi xianju' also includes: ‘If music is without sound, then 


qi-energy and aspiration will be obedient; if the rites are enacted without 
form and substance, then both the high and low will be harmonious together; 
if funerals are performed without special robes, then the effect is to enrich 
the myriad nations! $57 > XGECELQ(CG fS mo LE PAI] : SEHR 
FE > MAH. If one desires to obtain the greater enlightenment of a heart 


JE 


that is clear and bright, then it can be experienced through soundless music; 
Tao Yuanming’s ‘I only recognise the attraction that resides in the gin’ and not 
requiring the sound of qin strings is a rationale that is also identical. 

The Qing dynasty's Yan Yuan (BAL, 1635-1704) when discussing the Way 
gives: ‘The Way is like the gin, and is brighter than all musical modes and 
rhythm, and could it itself be studying the gin? ... A preposterous person indi- 
cates "the written score" and says that this is the qin ... as if the written score 
could itself be the qin! ... “Aspiration” and “indication” should be forgotten, just 
as “fingers” and “strings” should be forgotten, and selfish desires not allowed to 
reign free, yet with greater harmoniousness in the room, reacting to the yinyang 
duality, moulding objects to connect with Heaven, this is called being adept at 
the qin? 388-1, ; YSR ^ ES? s. Se AG s Mm Ae Bl 
SEQ... SEHR RI DARERSE.... RIETI GRITS o LOAF > K 
FICE RERS > (NBR PRESE AE. (Zhang Taiyan [3:36 
1869-1936] quotes these few phrases in Qiu shu jz, ‘Yan xue’ £RE8.)29 The 


Pm 


qin and the Way are intimately connected; these words get right to the kernel 
of the issue and so are cited here as proof and are also the end of my paper. 
This paper is the script for the fourth lecture given jointly for the New Asia 
College (Xinya shuyuan #75223 st), Faculty of Arts (Wenxueyuan Xf), and 
the Institute of Advanced Studies (Yanjiusuo t#3¢Ait). It is also offered as a 
birthday gift to Mr (Qian $2) Binsi (£i VU; this gentleman’s name is Qian Mu $# 
8, 1895-1990; Binsi is his soubriquet) in his honoured old age. Added by the 


author himself. 


126  Maoshi zhengyi, 19.1524. 

127 Maoshi zhengyi, 19.1525. 

128 Liji zhengyi, 51.1629. 

129 Zhang Taiyan, Qiu shu, 151-52. 
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Supplementary Notes 


Yanshi jiaxun EAE, 2 alll (Master Yan: Yan Zhitui iZ}, 531-591), ‘Zayi pian’ 
EB (chapter 19): ‘Li ji ("Qu li xia" tt F) tells: “When there is no reason, 
the Gentleman does not remove his qin and se;" since ancient times, many 
celebrated personages have practised the activity of playing these instruments. 
Up until the beginning of the Liang dynasty, among families of well-heeled 


officialdom and the aristocracy, those who did not know how to play the gin 
were few. At the end of the Datong era (535-546), this custom halted com- 
pletely. The music that had been played was however of a tranquil stillness that 
had been elegant and fine, and redolent of profound flavour’ GDH: ET M 
BUS Sis) TORE SAE ATR KATA PASE Hi 
APER e KEDAR ^ BUSES o AME ^ TEETER ARRE. From 


the Han dynasty to the Six Dynasties, qin culture was at its zenith and even 


7 


reached the remote border regions of the south-west. In a Han dynasty tomb at 


Zhaotong H4# in Yunnan, clay figurines of qin-players have also been discov- 


ered (Wenwu, 1960, issue 6),!?! and this can be regarded as proof. 

As for the judgments of the Tang dynasty, as can be seen in Finest Blossoms 
in the Garden of Literature (Wenyuan yinghua 383-3), there were those 
whose conclusion was the elimination of all sound. Liang She ( fl. Tang dynasty, 
in ‘Dui qin you sha sheng pan’ jV #41), for example, gives: ‘Having led 
the whole of my life in an elegant and refined way, and having formerly learnt 


many excellent gin compositions, and having had many chance encounters 
with music in the shang mode, when I played, those near me were always 
aware of it; instead, let a mirror be hung on a tree, and let translucency of a 
osmanthus-souled moon freeze on it: water stilled in a tray, like a m flask 
placed in a ewer. FEJER ^ WHA » HEURES c HODIE ^ BERT C 

SERED Z STE KIL TER ^ EDK2SZ (ES? Alternatively, there is ale ‘You nu 
xin gu qin pan’ HEN pas Fl]: "A" heard “B” playing the qin and said: “You are 
transmitting your feelings of an angry heart into your playing." B reported this 
to others, saying: "The words of the song indicated a rough and violent musical 
mood." FHg&E/ SEEEEBSDUSUCMBUE ^ ZTEHEZS ^ iae. To this, 
Yuan Zhen (JCA, 779-831) answered: ‘By transmitting emotion into the gin and 
playing it thereto, both the music produced and the scene that inspired it will 


ES 


be harmonious with one another. If qi-energy and aspirations are flooded with 


130 Yan Zhitui, Yanshi jiaxun jijie, 7.712. 

131 Yunnan sheng wenwu gongzuodui, ‘Yunnan zhaotong wenwu diaocha jianbao; 51. 
132 Wenyuan yinghua, 508.74 (2604). 

133 Wenyuan yinghua, 507.9b (2599). 
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anger, then the gin’s sound will burst forth in viciousness ... encroaching raging 
that is accumulated internally will impact with impetuous staccato rhythm on 
one’s external appearance, calming not the Gentleman’s unquiet heart, and 
moreover still rendering tumultuous and inciting the lowly person’s vile tem- 
per RAME ^ SADA » ays RE ^ HERE o... BEDA o ERN 
AME > ASABE Pu? ABU AZT (Wenyuan yinghua, juan 507) These 
two examples can serve to supplement those cited above relevant to ‘gin heart’. 


Regarding images of dancing celestial immortals, in the simplified catalogue 
of the Gugong Palace Museum is a Ming dynasty long vertical scroll painting 
with text signed by Bian Wenjin (#257 #; the soubriquet of Bian Jingzhao 
XE ES, b. 1350) that is titled Taixian tu falis] that depicts 136 cranes in a 
multitude of postures; a reproduction of it can be found in Gugong canghua 
jieti HUE IREE ERAS 

Zhang Sui (9EB8; dates uncertain) of the Tang dynasty composed ‘Wuxian 


pu 


qin fu’ #5725. His song gives: ‘If music has no sound, its emotion exceeds 


twofold; if a qin has no strings, its meaning superior resides; Heaven and earth 
together in harmony have true interventionist power; why then should form 
and sound await one another?’ SEIER ^7 pru o mL EE AG] 
TUE EE ^ PEEN R AIHE. (Wenyuan yinghua, juan 507) These lines sum- 
marise aptly the ingenious purpose therein and are therefore recorded here as 
a supplement. 


134 Wenyuanyinghua, 507.9b (2599). 
135 Guoli gugong bowuyuan, Gugong canghua jieti, 153. 
136 Wenyuanyinghua, 77.2a—2b (348). 


CHAPTER 2 


An Investigation of Juanzi’s Qin Heart 


Starting with the Elegant Qin of Guodian, a Discussion of the 
Qin Scholarship of Laozi's Disciples 3H-Y- «SE» 4— Bis HERE 
FPA ESE 


From the Guodian Chu tomb no. 1 in Hubei written copies of Laozi and 
Confucianist texts have been excavated that have attracted international atten- 
tion, and since then many international conferences on these finds have been 
held. The largest of these happened this year (1999), 15-18 October, in Wuhan 
University’s Luojia F$3Jll mountain retreat. The present writer had the opportu- 
nity to attend as a delegate and engaged with many newly published papers as 
well as carrying out another detailed investigation of the musical instruments 
in the Bell Chamber. It was after returning that this paper was drafted. 

The Guodian tomb is an earthen pit with a shaft grave in which is a wooden 
outer coffin. The tomb finds that have received most attention include lac- 
quered cosmetics cases, cups with lacquered ear-shaped handles, two each 
of bronze swords and ge X; sabre-spears, a bronze pike, arrow quivers and 
132 arrowheads, dragon-shaped jade belt-hooks, and a seven-stringed qin.! 
Regarding the identity of the tomb occupant and his social status, the most 
reasonable deductions include the following: 


From his cephalic angle (100°), he belonged to the generalised pattern 
of a member of a Chu royal family; from the construction and layout of 
the tomb, he was a shi official of higher rank; and from the excavated 
Chu bamboo writing slips, he was a scholar; from the instrument exca- 
vated from the tomb, he had an elegant love of the finer details of musical 
modes; from the weaponry in the tomb, at the very least, he had served 
as a low-ranking military officer; and from the four-character phrase ‘East 
Palace's Cup' inscribed on a cup with ear-shaped handles excavated from 
the tomb, he had at times interacted with the hereditary crown prince. 


1 See Hubei sheng Jingmen shi bowuguan, Jingmen Guodian yihao Chumu, 45. 
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MEJA (1009) KA > BSITEESEI TE EAT WAKE ^ JEZE 
To GEEETBIBTEBJTTRSRUS ^ BHA CAPER HE 
E; (CRP BBO SPREE ^ CPHL AT 
TE ZAIRE > SE EDK-TAH AE? 


R 


Of these, only the deduction made from the bronze pike that had he had served 
as a low-ranking military officer is not entirely reasonable, and the East Palace’ 
also does not definitively indicate the crown prince’s residence. All the other 
suppositions remain valid views. 

Regarding the four-character inscription ‘East Palace's Cup’ 227 78 
on the lacquered cup, scholars have come up with two different interpreta- 
tions: the first reads the character ‘cup’ Js as Ti (‘za’), that is, a variant of the 
character Hifi (‘shi’; a common character that carried many meanings, including 
‘respected teacher’ and ‘official’); the second reads it as # (‘bu’), that is a var- 
iant of ff (bei, which meant simply ‘cup’). From the graphic structure of the 
character, I think that interpreting # (F) as ff^ (‘cup’) is the most appropriate. 


Taking into account the burial custom by which an ordinary shi official was 
normally only interred inside one outer and one inner coffin, the occupant of 
the tomb could not possibly have been the shifu Fifi{é instructor of the hered- 
itary crown prince, and neither is this arrangement commensurate with the 
status of a gongshi ifi senior official. I strongly agree with (modern scholars) 
Li Ling's £ and Wang Baoxuan's + 3% arguments,’ and the correct reading 
should be 'East Palace's Cup* 

Regarding the seven-stringed gin unearthed at Guodian, it is 82.1cm in 


length, and in size and construction somewhat similar to the qin excavated 

in 1973 from the Han dynasty tomb at Mawangdui 5 -E #2, Changsha, Hunan; 

the Mawangdui gin is 82.4cm in length. Other gin excavated from Hubei and 

Hunan are: 

1 A ten-stringed qin from the Marquis Yi of Zeng’s tomb in Sui B& county; 
lacquered black, in length 67cm, its middle section is hollow and func- 
tions as a sound-box, and according to the string holes and bridges on to 
which the strings were tied at both ends of the instrument, it was origi- 
nally strung with ten strings. 


2 Zhang Zhengming, ‘Some Insights furnished by the Guodian Chu Bamboo Writing Slips’ 
(‘Guodian Chujian de jidian qishi’), 357-60. 

3 LiLing, Two Problems regarding Research into Guodian Chu Bamboo Writing Slips’ (‘Guodian 
Chujian yanjiu zhong de liangge wenti’) and the citation therein of (modern scholar) Peng 
Hao's 3774 theory; 267-269. Wang Baoxuan, ‘The Epoch of Chu Bamboo Writing Slips and 
its Relationship to Zisi's Scholarly School’ (‘Guodian Chujian de shidai ji qi yu Zisi xuepai de 
guanxi’), 137-41. 
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2.  Anine-stringed gin from a tomb of the Warring States period in Wulipai 


7; =A}, Changsha, in length 79.5cm. 


These two qin are by comparison shorter and smaller models, are wide at the 
head and narrow at the tail and each furnished with only a 'goose-foot' stand 
on to which the strings were wound, and all the strings were tied to this one 
foot. The pegs are hidden inside the body of the instrument, and the strings 
were not, like the seven strings of the modern qin, tied separately on to two 
individual feet; in addition, the ‘dragon’s pond’ and ‘phoenix pool’ sound-holes 
of the modern instrument are not present. The construction is thus not as 
advanced,” but the Guodian qin does have the requisite seven strings. Some 
scholars have judged that this means it is somewhat later in date and postu- 
lated that it comes from the early period of the reign of (Chu) Qingxiang wang 


(38 EE E, ruler of Chu, 329-263 BCE, r. 298-263 BCE), while others have sug- 
gested the period after Bai Qi (HE, 332-257 BCE, a Qin general) conquered 
the Chu capital Ying (25 in 279-278 BCE).5 


Among Laozi's (571-471 BCE) disciples was Huan Yuan £X} of the state of Chu, 
who wrote The Book of the Qin (Qinshu =) that was called by Liu Xie (5j, 
465—521) Juanzi’s Qin Heart’. JF GE Ù). 

Han shu ¥£35, 'Yiwen zhi’ ZILE (juan 30), (category) ‘Daojia’ #432: 


The book Yuanzi consists of thirteen essays. To this, Ban Gu (32-92 CE) 
himself notes: ‘(Juanzi’s given) name was Yuan; he was of the state of 
Chu and a disciple of Laozi; (Yan) Shigu (581-645) comments: ‘Yuan $5 
is a surname. 


Pt tZ s: SIEIBIEKEGH BA ETET. CRA) MEA: 
WE > EIS 


+ 


Records of the Grand Historian (Shi ji 523c), ‘Mengzi Xunging liezhuan' Ti FÆ 
MYI (juan 74): 


4 See:Shen Xingshun, Guqin huizhen 1t: I that contains ‘The Origins of the Qin’ (‘Qin zhi 
giyuan' ZZ Ei) in ‘Overview of the Qin through the Dynasties’ (‘Lidai qinqi gaishuo' FE 
TU eaten), 10. 

5 Zhang Zhengming’s theory. 

6 Han shu, 30.1730, 1732. 
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Huan Yuan was of the state of Chu. He studied the Yellow Emperor and 
Laozi's expositions of the Way and Virtuous Morality, and thus sought to 


reveal through exegesis their intention and inner meaning. Together with 


Shen Dao (395-315 BCE), Tian Pian, and Jiezi (both dates uncertain), all 


members of the circle composed theses. Huan Yuan wrote an essay in 


two parts. 


ER > FEA ° Shere ee Z WI > KRH 
TÉ oan | Ehe E Bir ° 7 


Ei 


mr 


If 


BEI - HP BE 


Also, from Records of the Grand Historian, ‘Tian Jingzhong Wan shiji Ha 
TEX (juan 46; Tian Jingzhong, also called Tian Wan, b. c.750): 


i) Xuanwang (€F, ruler of the state of Qi, 350-301 BCE, r. 320- 
g 


301 BCE) liked literary scholars who travelled around proffering advice on 


governance and other matters, for example, Zou Yan and Huan Yuan and 


their like, in fact seventy-six men in total, and all were given fine mano- 


rial residences and official positions as upper-ranked dafu ministers ... 


PRESS RCH MET PE 


[B 


7 Shiji, 74.2347. 


CEA WEEDS 


Although the overall gist is the same, the prevalent version of this passage is different 
from the redaction quoted here and is as follows: ‘Huan Yuan was of the state of Chu. All 
(those previously mentioned) studied the Yellow Emperor and Laozi's expositions of the Way 
and Virtuous Morality, and thus sought to reveal through exegesis their intention and inner 
meaning. Therefore, Shen Dao wrote twelve theses, Huan Yuan an essay in two parts, and 


Tian Pian and Jiezi als put forth theses’ ERJ > 48 A. o BREESE IE Z fit ^ AHE 


HEE MAIE mo fme E Pie mH E 1 Et Prim ts. 
8 Shiji, 461895. 


The most widely circulated redaction of this passage is: (Qi) Xuanwang liked literary 
scholars who travelled around proffering advice on governance and other matters, for exam- 
ple, Zou Yan, Chunyu Kun (c.386-310), Tian Pian, Jieyu, Shen Dao, Huan Yuan, and their like, 
in fact, seventy-six men in total, and all were given fine manorial residences and official posi- 


tions as upper-ranked dafu ministers ...' EE EZ LEBER. UBM ST ` SEF RZ 
it T CE Pm FETA E e LUE — anes dos ver- 


sion Jao Tsung-i quotes is not radically different and simply omits a list of names, it does 
serve to bring Huan Yuan, a relative nonentity, into prominence beside the celebrated Zou 
Yan. Zou Yan's dates are usually given as c.305-240 BCE or thereabouts, so his presence in this 


list also undermines the veracity of Jao's source. 
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Selections of Refined Literature (Wenxuan 317; compiled by Xiao Tong 384i, 


501—531), juan 34, Mei Sheng's (f&3fe, 210—c.138 BCE) Qi fa 17 &&: 


(I would recommend people) of the cut of Zhuang Zhou, Wei Mou, 
Yang Zhu, Mo Di, Pian Yuan, and Zhan He, and have them make exposi- 
tion of all the explanations and subtleties in the world, rationalizing the 
positive and negative duality of the myriad things. 


lig 
TS 
M 
A 

m 


EE HUP BR BE E EZA EZAN ZEE 
TRZEJ ° 9 


(Zhuang Zhou: another name for Zhuangzi, c.369-286 BCE; Wei Mou: 


fl. Warring States period; Yang Zhu: c.395-c.335; Mo Di: another name for Mozi, 
c.468-376 BCE; Zhan He: fl. Warring States period.) 


Li Shan's (Z&3€ 630—689) notes (to this passage) give: 


10 


11 


Zhanzi was an ancient who had obtained the Way. Huainanzi gives: ‘Even 
if one had a hooked needle and fragrantly alluring bait and added to that 
fishermen of the skill of Zhan He and Yuan Xuan, they could not com- 
pete with nets with regard to fishing efficacy.!° Gao You (fl. second-third 
centuries, exegete of Huainanzi) writes: ‘Yuan Xuan lived in the time of 
Bai Gong (fl. second-first centuries BCE, a mid-ranking dafu minister 
of the state of Zhao). The Collected Works of Song Yu (Song Yu: fl. third 
century BCE) gives: ‘Song Yu and Dengtuzi (fl Spring and Autumn 
period) both received teachings on rod-and-line fishing from Xuan Yuan’ 
The Qi lüe (compiled by father and son Liu Xiang, 77-6 BCE, and Liu Xin, 
C.50 BCE-23 CE; the original text was lost in the Tang dynasty) gives: 
"Yuanzi, given name Yuan, of the state of Chu. Although there are dis- 
crepancies between the three texts, all indicate the same person. (Taken 


Wenxuan, 34.1572-73- 

The prevailing modern redaction of this passage from the Huainanzi, the first essay 
"Yuandao xur’ JA 2831), reads: ‘Even if one had a hooked needle furnished with barbs, fine, 
strong silk twine and fragrant bait, and added to that fishermen of the skill of Zhan He 
and Yuan Xuan, they could not compete with nets with regard to fishing efficacy’ HEA $5] 
IREE > Dot AT BH. ^ DIZ DS ` Hee Ze SABE udis EIU. Huainanzi, 
1.26. 

Gao You's note on Yuan Xuan is cited in most sources as: 'Zhan He and Juan Xuan are the 
names of ancients who were good at fishing! SHIRA e$) A ZI. Huainanzi, 1.26. 
There is no mention of Bai Gong; note the variants of the characters used: 252. 


48 


Note: For the Li Shan citation from Huainanzi, see 'Yuandao xun’ JA 253 
(essay 1); the quotation from The Collected Works of Song Yu comes from his 
‘Diaofu’ $f, see Imperial Readings of the Taiping Era (Taiping yulan KE) 


CHAPTER 2 


from an original whose provenance is the Chunxi era [1774721189] and the 
scholar-official You Mao [1127-1194], which has been published in facsim- 
ile by the Taiwanese Stone Gate Publishers.) 


STO dufsgxCEU CERTE: Asst ^ HILDA > 
1R Wee BBL o Wa KA | Hess ED: BER AIA e 
KREWE : 'ARCR ERE SET SHI ZUR o ECR : PST > 
Abo EAE S IRS SCHEMA > KL Aqu CIRLRA > EEG 


€: an encyclopedia compiled in 977—783), juan 834 (category: ‘Zichan bu’ 4 


12 
13 


pe SS subcategory: 'Diaolei' $281). The original text given there is as follows: 


Song Yu and Dengtuzi both received instruction on rod-and-line fishing 
from Xuan Yuan. On leaving him, they sought an audience with 
Xiangwang, the ruler of Chu, who granted their wish. Dengtuzi said: 
‘Regarding Xuan Yuan's fishing skills, he uses a rod three xun in length 
(about eight metres), a line spun of eight silk threads, maggots and cica- 
das as bait, and fine needles as hooks, and is able to catch fish three chi 
feet in length from water several ren fathoms deep: 


SUREUGET- [ESESYT Zhi RME AA : SETA: KA 
WSEH MIRZE Asc > AMER MA ^ DU 
ZECTUDILZZKm 1 


E 


EE 
[| 
fu 


Wenxuan, 34.1572-73- 
Taiping yulan, 834.6b (3723). 
This quote is the entirety of the citation in Imperial Readings of the Taiping Era, but 
only the opening of Song Yu’s poem, which is different and reads: ‘Song Yu and Dengtuzi 
both received instruction on rod-and-line fishing from Xuan Yuan. When this was over, 
they sought an audience with Xiangwang, the ruler of Chu, who granted their wish. 
Dengtuzi said: “Xuan Yuan is the best fisherman in the entire world. Your Majesty should 
go and observe him.’ Xiangwang replied: “What makes his skills so special?” Dengtuzi 
answered: “Regarding Xuan Yuan's fishing, he uses a rod three xun in length, a line spun of 
eight silk threads, maggots and worms as bait, and hooks like fine needles, and is able to 
catch fish three chi feet in length from water several ren fathoms deep.” RESET 
fE SEE TRAM OH) ^ IET ER WERE o SETA : T RAIM OH i EIN 
SAH BEBUS : LESER (R) fal ? BME TEE: JN 


< 
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Li Shan considers that Huan Yuan Xf, Xuan Yuan Zz fd, and Yuan Xuan #5 
f who are mentioned by three different texts and whose names are written 
with different characters, are in fact the same person. Apparently, Song Yu was 
adeptat playing the gin. Imperial Readings of the Taiping Era, ‘Qin, Part Three (of 
Three), (‘Qin xia’ 2 D; juan 579) quotes ‘Song Yu fu’ REHA: (Spoken by Song 
Yu addressing his royal master Xiangwang, the ruler of Chu, and describing a 


romantic assignation) ‘It was an orchid chamber, a secluded room, and your 
servant (Song Yu) was received there with hospitality; and therein as the cen- 
trepiece was someone playing a qin; your servant received the gin and started 
plucking it, the pieces being “Autumn eee and "Snowdrifts" (juan 579) 
robs ^ LERT ASR EZAMA” AKER Zh. 
(BEE 

Ying Shao FES) of the Eastern Han dynasty in Fengsu tongyi AMAJ, 
‘Xingshi pian’ "EIS f gives: 


The surname ‘Huan’ £ originated in the state of Chu where it first 
denoted 'an officer of the royal guard' and then later became a surname 
in its own right. In Chu, there was once a virtuous person by the name of 
Huan Yuan, who wrote an essay in two parts. (According to Zhang Shu's 
[1781-1847 | Editorial Notes on this passage: ‘Huan Yuan £2), that is, Yuan 
Yuan $E h.) 


sin 


FRR BRIZE > (e DUM ^ CAR BE FEE PS CO 
CHEE) Food ^ BUREAU. ) 5 


The character ‘huan’ FR can also be given as ‘yuan’ fij, and when Yuan Yuan 
BE wrote his texts he was called Yuanzi t-f, and his soubriquet given as 
Juanzi jg. 

Wenxin diaolong XC 8E HE, ‘Xuzhi pian’ Fim (the fiftieth and last essay in 
the book; by Liu Xie) gives: 


(H) Nth: WSS ACER EM (Hl) o HE” DAS 

ZR UR) ZARB ZK. 

14 Taiping yulan, 579.3b (2614). 

Jao Tsung-i quotes the latter half of the citation in Imperial Readings of the Taiping Era. 
In its entirety as it appears elsewhere, the poem is called ‘Feng fu’ ili JA and this passage 
is slightly different: '... so we moved into the Orchid Chamber, where your servant (Song 
Yu) was received with hospitality; and therein as the centrepiece was someone playing a 
qin; your servant took the gin and started plucking it, the pieces being “Darkened Orchid" 
and ee SESS 28 o IEEE > AIREZ ^ RMR F 
(BUR ^ (EID 
15 Ying Shao, sind tong xingshi pian, A.23. 
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CHAPTER 2 


(In former times, books that had the formula '... Heart’ !......0)] as their 
title included) Juanzi's }& Qin Heart C» and Wang Sun's Ingenious 
Heart Fù. 


eC) aa TL») o 16 


He (Liu Xie) freely admits that the title of his book Wenxin Xù» by employing 
the pattern ‘... Heart’ /.......0)J, is in imitation of the texts Qin Heart (Qin xin) 
and Ingenious Heart (Qiao xin), and these are the origins of his usage of ‘Heart’ 
it» in this context. Qin Heart must then have still been in circulation during the 
southern Qi and Liang dynasties. Imperial Readings of the Taiping Era (‘Qin, 
Part Two [of Three} XE) quotes Da Zhou zhengyue KJE IE% (completed in 
959, now lost): 


Juanzi %& played elegant jade-like pieces from the compilation Qin 
Heart (most likely, the character for ‘elegant jade-like' = is a scribal error 


for that meaning ‘three’ =). Qin Gao (dates uncertain and not mentioned 
elsewhere) used the qin to nourish his inner being ... and played the qin 
in the city of Ying (the Chu capital). 

Quoted in juan 578 


TRS OE SEF =) math Base 
CAES 


yi 
HE 
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gm 
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Jixian lu Alfk gives: 


16 
17 
18 


Juanzi 38+, a native of the state of Qi, pursued immortality by taking 
magic potions (‘Bait Skill’) and wrote Sancai jing.!? The ruler of Huainan, 
Liu An (179-122 BCE, writer of Huainanzi), obtained copies of this text, 
but could not understand its meaning. Juanzi }& also wrote The Book of 
the Qin comprising three essays that is of great clarity and reasonableness. 


Cited in Imperial Readings of the Taiping Era, juan 670, ‘Daoism’, juan 12 


Wenxin diaolong, 10.725. 

Taiping yulan, 578.3a (2609). 

Jao Tsung-i omits the character ‘z? F that occurs in front of GH flit (‘er shu, literally ‘Bait 
Skill’) in most sources. If F is a scribal error for = (also pronounced 'zi), then REA 
would be Juanzi’s soubriquet, which is entirely congruent with the various anecdotes 
Jao Tsung-i cites. 
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BERT BATH > ja ft! ^ B= MOD ° ER ESI AST ^ TRE o 
SESS) aie? AGREE CCA BAN AAA 9 


o 


Ie 


The ‘Book of the Qin comprising three essays’ is probably the Qin Heart to which 
Liu Xie refers. Juanzi’s Sancai jing is also called The Book of Mankind, Heaven, 
and Earth (Tian di ren jing Kitt, \&&); on this issue, Liexian zhuan Fi% by 
Liu Xiang gives: 


Juanzi 78 was a native of Qi and enjoyed fishing with rod, line, and 
bait ... He wrote The Book of Heaven, Earth, and Mankind comprising 
forty-eight essays. Subsequently, he went fishing at Heze ... and later 
received Boyang’s (Boyang: one of Laozi’s soubriquets) teachings on 
spiritual exercises of the Nine Celestial Beings. The ruler of Huainan, 
(Liu) An, obtained copies of a few of his writings, but could not under- 
stand their meaning. His Qin Heart comprising three essays exhibits both 
clarity and reasonableness. 


Quoted according to WANG SHUMIN'S (1914-2008) Liexian zhuan jiaojian 


=> 


> PEA > SPER IT o e ERAR HSA 0 ERST BERE on. 
ESL » HERS EZ WSO ASERME E tU » EGO AA 
RHEE o (GERERE ) 20 


‘Qin fu’ ZER& by Ji Kang (#52, 224-263 or 223—262) gives: 


Juanzi 7+ had his abode on the south side (of the mountain) where 
translucent jade-like mead gushed afore. 


AT ERS > CREER 


When Li Shan’s notes (to this line of the poem as found in juan 18 of his exe- 
gesis of Selections of Refined Literature | Wenxuan]) quote Liexian zhuan, his 
wording is somewhat similar and also indicates that Juanzi ;E-f- wrote ‘The 
Book of Heaven, Earth, and Mankind comprising thirty-eight essays' and 'his 
two essays that comprise Qin Heart exhibit clarity and reasonableness’. The 


19 Taiping yulan, 670.6b (2989). 
Jixian lu is a hagiography of female celestial beings by Du Guangting (HEERE, 850- 
933), though is compiled from earlier sources; the citation of it in Imperial Readings of the 
Taiping Era that Jao Tsung-i quotes here could not be found in its original text. 
20 Lierian zhuan jiaojian, A.24. 
21 Wenxuan, 18.838. 
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book titles and juan numbering may have minor discrepancies, but Liu Xiang 
also gives that Juanzi's 6 Qin Heart ‘is written with clarity and reasonable- 


ness’. Note: the word for ‘clarity and reasonableness’ (tiaoli ($) is used here 
especially as a technical term of musical appraisal (but can also be found in 
other contexts): Mencius said of Confucius' accumulation of significant suc- 
cesses as firstly grounded in 'clarity and reasonableness' and lastly grounded 
in ‘clarity and reasonableness’; and the term can also be seen in the lost books 
unearthed at Mawangdui and the essay ‘The Five Elements’ (‘Wuxing’ FÍT) 


found on Guodian bamboo slips. 

Liu Xiang's Qi liie and Han shu, ‘Yiwen zhi’ cited above inform us that Huan 
Yuan Xz jj, the author of thirteen essays, was a native of the state of Chu and a 
disciple of Laozi, and as such these statements must be grounded in fact. Later, 
he came to the state of Qi and the scholarly academy at Jixia {¢ f, and then 
led a hermitical existence fishing at Heze and was thus regarded as a native 
of Qi. Shuijing zhu 7K&&;X (by Li Daoyuan EMIT, 466—527) Jushui zhu’ BE7K 
E (juan 24) gives:?? ‘The celestial beings Juanzi 7-and Zhu Zhu both led a 


FO 


hermitical existence on Dang mountain and obtained the Way. IEEE. ` 


“ERE > tea. Zhu Zhu was the name of a celestial being too, and 
for more detailed information on him see Liexian zhuan. Juanzi was adept at 


playing the gin and wrote Qin Heart that had a great influence on later genera- 


tions. Liexian zhuan, ‘Qin Gao zhuan’ 2 /5){ (Qin Gao: 24/5; means ‘qin high’; 
Jl fourth-third centuries BCE) gives:?^ ‘(Qin Gao) was a native of Zhao and 
worked as a gin player in the household of Kangwang, ruler of the state of Song 
(RFE, d. 286 BCE, r. 328-286 BCE), as a salaried official. His gin technique 
was that of Juan 75j (-zi) and Peng (Zu), and he wandered freely over the Ji 
region (much of north China) and Zhuo prefecture’ £f Ath » PASSES RRB TE 
EA ^ MTA ` Zhe DEJES DEBE Here, Juanzi and Peng Zu (an 
ancient semi-mythical ruler) are collocated together as Juan-Peng. Going back 


to the passage by Mei Sheng cited earlier, Pian Yuan {45 and Zhan He are also 
collocated together in a similar manner. 


Ge Hong (Zt, 1152-1237) in his Shenxian zhuan (Tig), Xu FF 
Introduction, gives: Juanzi 7 pursued immortality by taking magic potions 


22  Shuijing 7K2& itself is by Sang Qin SER (fl. Eastern Han dynasty). 

23 | Shuijing zhushu, 24.2019. 

24 Like Juanzi, Zhu Zhu is also mentioned in Liexian zhuan, and both are afforded a whole 
paragraph each with their name as its title. Liexian zhuan consists of two juan: Juanzi's 
biography is in juan 1, Zhu Zhu's in juan 2. Qin Gao also has a similar biography (in juan 1), 
of which Jao Tsung-i’s citation is the opening part. 

25 Liexian zhuan jiaojian, A.60. 
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and wrote a book that is accounted amongst the classics! 7E TAEWA. 
Yu Jianwu's (S/S, 487—551) ‘Da Tao Yinju ji shu jian qi’ [sys ke e£ ices 
(Tao Yinju: Tao Hongjing [5A 5, 456—536) gives: ‘And so I hope to roam the 
seashores in search of Juanzi's 357 remnant dust. RARE ^ FEZ 
É€.?7 These are all examples of pertinent texts explaining the esteem in which 


Juanzi, as the writer of Qin Heart, was held by subsequent generations. 

In respect of medical texts, some scholars have fused Juanzi with Liu Juanzi 
ZIDE F (c.370—450), the surgeon who taught the text Gui yi fang 9838 75, a fal- 
lacy that began with the Tu jing bencao BIKA RI by Su Song (&&5H, 1020-1101) 
and others of the Song dynasty. My student Ma Tai Loi &4£2K has written an 
essay to clarify this issue.?8 


The character 2 (‘gin’), according to Guwen sisheng yun THSCVUEERA (by 
Xia Song 25, 985-1051) is categorised as rhyming with f& (also ‘gin’), and has 
the forms given below together with the source in which they are found: 


PR (Hanjian +i; by Guo Zhongshu 5:5, d. 977) 

BF Discussing Writing and Explaining Characters (Shuowen jiezi zi x. 
HET; by Xu Shen }F [É, 58-147 CE; juan 12) 

ERTA (Also: Cui Xiyus Compilation of Ancient Graphical Forms 


[Cui Xiyu zuangu ÆA; no other information has emerged 
regarding Cui Xiyu])?9 


Given its form, the character %& (‘qin’) should probably be categorized as rhym- 
ing with 4 (‘jin’); therefore, Xu Shen indicates: ‘The ancient character 25 (an 
archaic form of the character 2) should be categorised under & (“jin”)? 7H 
MFS. Duan Yucai (EER, 1735-1815; in Shuowen jiezi zhu IR X ERE, 
notes to juan 12) gives: ‘After a careful consideration of the two characters (that 
denote ancient stringed zithers) % (‘se’) and 2 (‘gin’), it would appear that 


26 Ge Hong, Shenxian zhuan jiaoshi, 1. 
27 Quan Liang wen EEX, 66.3b (3342). 

This letter is found in juan 66 of Quan Liang wen, compiled by Yan Kejun (JE H] 15], 
1762-1843); Juan 66 is an anthology of the works of Yu Jianwu JS Jj and Ruan Xiaoxu 
(titi, 479-536). 

28  MaTai Loi, Nanfang caomu zhuang bianwei, 103-125. 
29 Hanjian Guwen sisheng yun, 2.26a (93). 
30  XuShen,Shuowen jiezi, 12B.18b (267). 
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the one for “se” was created first, and “gin” followed after and was categorised 
with it’? SoH o o VEDI EZ. Shuowen jiezi (juan 12, the 
entry for the ‘qin’ radical & in its archaic form 9) gives: “Se” 2: a stringed 


musical instrument made by Paoxi (another name for Fuxi (3$, one of the 
three ancient mythical emperors). “#” is the ancient character for “se” 25 25. > 


Vei EPI OE SEU, © feo ICH. 


The essay on Guodian bamboo slips titled ‘Xingzi mingchu' J4 K H 


T 


CO 


has the words: 


Listening to the sound of the qin and se makes the heart beat as if in 
deferential terror. Observing the dances described in (the poems from 
The Book of Songs [Shijing €], "Zhou song’ JE) ‘Lai’ and ‘Wu’ causes 
anger to well up and makes one rise in response. 


He (Hil = E) ARZE ORO Ruin CAU) CIE > BCE) 2 GEO 
AUPE Ch) ENE (Jp) ° 8 


(The Emperor Wu: Zhou Wuwang HJR E, 1076-1043, founding emperor of the 
Zhou dynasty, r. 1046-1043.) 

The two characters Zi and 23 should be read as 3 (‘se’) and £ (‘gin’). The 
inventory on bamboo slips excavated from tomb no. 2 at Wang & mountain 
include the following: 


One fine silken quilt, two se, all with hempen covers. (Bamboo slip 47) 


RAZEM EAK CHO Ke (HAE) 3 


Two se, with their accessories. (Bamboo slip 49) 


Zai. (AL) 5 


One se with the strings tied with red hemp cord; one se with the strings 
tied with fine silk thread. (Bamboo slip 50) 


TIEK (BK) ZAE T CHO moe. CRRO)?e 


31  Shuowenjiezi zhu, 12B.45a (634). 

32  XuShen,Shuowen jiezi, 12B.18b (267). 
33 Guodian chumu zhujian, 180. 

34 Wangshan chujian, n2. 

35  Wangshan chujian, 112. 

36 | Wangshan chujian, 112. 
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Also, on surviving bamboo slips from Bao &J mountain: 
One se, also with its accessories. (Bamboo slip 260) 


ELAR. (FRAO) 37 


These prove the character (‘gin’) is categorized under 4 (‘in’), which 


matches the account in Shuowen jiezi; the character 2 (‘se’) has the forms 23 
and $5.38 

In total, four lacquered cases were excavated from the Marquis Yi of Zeng's 
(EZ Zenghou Yi, c.475-c.433) tomb, all identical in form, of which on 
one, images of dragons and tigers are painted on respectively the east and 
west opposite faces, and on one of these is written the character =} (‘dow’) 
that signifies the constellation the Plough JE (‘beidow’); surrounding it are 
the names of the twenty-eight constellations. On another case on the side 
of the lid are twenty characters in red divided into six lines of text, of which 
the last two sentences, according to how I have previously investigated and 
explained them, read: 


That which is supreme is the facility to bring about orderliness, and in 
this, Scriptural Books and Heaven are eternally in accordance. 


MAER” ERE CA) RU 99 


Opening on 23 September 1998 in Tokyo, the Hubei Provincial Museum 
mounted an ‘Exhibition of Ancient Chinese Lacquerware’ (‘Zhongguo gudai 
qiqi zhan' rp Ed VES) and published A Mysterious World of Ancient 
Designs: Lacquerware from the Tombs of Hubei, China (Urushi de kakareta 
shinbi no sekai CHAN Xvi- TREO E RL [Qihui de shenmi shijie ASHI 
TEF) that still adopts my former interpretation of these twenty characters 


made many years ago.*? Having investigated the matter more recently, the 


37 Baoshan chujian, 37. 

38 See: Liu Guosheng, ‘Research into Writings on Lacquered Cases of the Marquis Yi of 
Zeng's Tomb and Investigation of the Se’ (‘Zenghou Yi mu qixiang shu wenzi yanjiu: fu 
se kao’), the Chinese University of Hong Kong, the Third Conference on Paleography 
(15-17 October 1997), Collected Conference Papers (Xianggang Zhongwen Daxue disan jie 
guwenzixue yantaohui lunwenji). 

39 Jao Tsung-i, Zeng Xiantong, Suixian Zenghou Yi mu zhongqing mingci yanjiu, 56. 

40 Tokyo National Museum, Hubei sheng bowuguan, Toyota Zaidan, Urushi de kakareta 
shinbi no sekai: Chügoku kodai shikkiten A CHE? NT (RUND TEE: cB pe AURA 
A Mysterious World of Ancient Designs: Lacquerware from the Tombs of Hubei, China. 
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two characters ‘Scriptural Books’ &€ (‘jing’) and ‘Heaven’ X (‘tian’) that are 
depicted so clearly in the photograph of the lid found on page fifty-five 
are in fact written thus: 


Bt 


The first character can be categorized under ¢ (‘in’) and jt as is crystal clear. 
Taking evidence from the Guodian bamboo slip by which £323 is in fact 
EZ (‘qinse’), thus, ‘and in this, Scriptural Books and Heaven are eternally 
in accordance’ should instead be read as ‘just as the qin and se are eternally in 
harmony’. The coffin of the occupant of the Marquis Yi of Zeng’s tomb is situated 
in its eastern chamber and the qin was placed there, from which can be deduced 
the importance ascribed to it. The inscription on the lacquered case reads: Just 


as the gin and se are eternally in harmony; the two-character phrase ‘eter- 


nally in harmony’ comes from Laozi. Laozi gives: ‘Sound and voice are two 
aspects in mutual harmony’ (essay 2); #27 Ft; ‘He who is suffused 
with virtuous morality can be compared to a naked babe, who cries all day 
and does not become hoarse, yet this is harmony in the extreme. Harmony 
is called eternal, and when wisdom is eternal, that is called enlightenment’ 
(essay 55); rz SELLERS... REGIA AIS Eth MS > A 
t$ F18;*? both these passages can be found in the Guodian Laozi, redaction 
A. The sound of sets of bells and chimes can reach a plane of mutual harmo- 
niousness that is ‘eternal’ and is therefore called ‘eternal harmony’. Qin and se 
sounding in harmony are most able to express the beauty of the harmonious- 
ness of Heaven.^? 
Yang Xiong (E, 53 BCE-18 CE) in Qin qing ying 57353: gives: 


In ancient times, Shennong made the gin with a view to pacifying his 
spirit, disciplining vagrant eccentricities, eliminating perverted desires, 
and to return himself to Heaven's truth. 


Quoted in Imperial Readings of the Taiping Era (Taiping yulan, 'Qin, Part One [of 
Three]’), juan 577 


41  BoshuLaozijiaozhu, 229. 

42  Laozidaodejing zhu jiaoshi, 55.145. 

43 The first part of this sentence ‘qin and se sounding in harmony’ Z5 shares the 
same last two characters as line 10 of the poem ‘Yougu’ "H3& of The Book of Songs, ‘Zhou 
song, which is: ‘Solemn and magnificent, a richly concordant voice. ESSERI. 
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ee tHe > DJ 


G 
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Ying Shao in Fengsu tongyi, 'Shengyin pian’ tells: 


57 


Mo CHE ERNO KERERE. GTD 


The instrument known as the (elegant) qin provides music’s unifying 


leadership. (...) Therefore, the qin, in the utterance of words, means to 


constrain, whilst elegance, in the utterance of words, means to rectify; 


in the utterance of words, the gentleman should abide by rectification in 


order to constrain himself. 


CTE) SE ZAE 


SET TEMS -4 


) eZ 


FS ESERUL ^ TC ES ESTER > 


In Selections of Refined Literature | Wenxuan], 'Changmen fu’ fF THA (by Sima 
Xiangru =] 5444, 179-118 BCE; in juan 16) is the line: ‘Bring in an elegant qin to 


change the musical mode: JEZE I jE 


45.56 Li Shan's notes to this line quote 


The Qi lüe and his citation is the same as the passage by Ying Shao above.*? 


Liu Xiang himself also wrote ‘Yaqin fu’ 7 


ZA, remnants of which can 


be found in Quan Han fu 4&iXR& (edited by Fei Zhengang £tjxiill and oth- 
ers, Beijing, Beijing University Press, 1993, page 153). Imperial Readings of the 
Taiping Era cites Liu Xiang's Bie lu 51$ thus: 


‘Elegant qin as a linguistic collocation and musical conception originated 


entirely with Long De's (fl. Western Han dynasty) Zhuqin zashi. ([Long] 


De lived in the time of the Han dynasty Emperor Xuan [91-48 BCE, 


Y. 74-48 BCE] and was a native of the state of Liang.) Long De was sum- 


moned for an audience in the Temperate Chamber of the palace and 


required to play the qin. 


juan 579 (Qin, Part Three [of Three] 


44 Taiping yulan, 577.9a (2607). 


45 Ying Shao, Fengsu tongyi jiaoshi, 6.235. 


46 Wenxuan, 16.715. 


47 Li Shan’s notes: ‘The Qi lüe give: “Regarding the elegant qin, the qin, in the utterance of 
words, means to constrain, whilst elegance, in the utterance of words, means to rectify; 


the gentleman should abide by rectification in order to bord himself.” (EH) 


Eth : 
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ft Wenxuan, 16.715. 
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Ying Shao’s words had their origin in Liu Xiang. Later, from Baihu tong H fe ih 
(by Ban Gu), ‘Liyue pian’ 124555 (the latter part of juan 2) to Xu Shen's Shuowen 
jiezi, all interpret the qin as a rectifying force. Xu Shen says of the qin: ‘Made 
by Shennong, hollowed out and furnished with sound-holes on the underside, 
and strung with five woven red silk strings’ #HESPR(E > jak > RRAZ. 
The characters jit ('dongyue") signify the sound-holes on the underside of the 
instrument, 4 (‘lian’) indicates red strings; the (Guodian) Chu bamboo slips 
write the character 4# (‘woven silk’) as $5, both of which can be borrowed to 


represent 253. When the Mozi quotes from (The Book of Documents | Shangshu 
inj =3]) Lü xing' H| (chapter 55 [orthodox ‘old-text’ version]; The Marquis of 
Lü: fl. tenth century BCE), (for the phrase that means here) ‘not obey orders’, 
H H, the eponymous author employs 4 to denote ‘orders’ and not the # 
of the equivalent place in the original text, and this demonstrates the inter- 
changeability of these characters.*! 

Shuowen jiezi gives the se as ‘a stringed musical instrument made by 
Paoxi’.>? The se was the first of gin and se to be made. Fu Yi (f&&, d. 9o CE) of 
the Eastern Han dynasty in his ‘Qin fu’ Z& jg gives:53 ‘After consideration of the 
first instrument that was made by Shennong, (the gin was then made) so as 


to change its sound to the greatest possible extent into something more sub- 
tle and mysterious. THES Jl] > FREESE 7 Egyh. From this, a supporting 
foundation for Xu Shen's statement is found from a distant source. The gin 


imparted rectification, and the se imparted 'thrift, restraint, and in this way 
checked anger and stifled vagrant desires, and thus rectified a person's virtuous 


48 Taiping yulan, 579.1b (2613). 

49 Ku Shen, Shuowen jiezi, 12B.18b (267). 

50  Mozijiangu, 12.84. Shangshu Zhengyi, 19.630. 

51 This citation comes from Mozi, juan 3, essay no. 12 of the whole Mozi that is called: 
'Shangtong zhong’ jj [=]; the relevant quote in full is: “Lü xing” speaks thus: "The Miao 
people do not obey the system of orders from the government, so they should be pun- 
ished, and instead all they do is implement capital punishment in five different ways, and 
this they call the Law" (Efl 73 : THER SNR > STAI > EHIZA ? 

iE | The equivalent quote from The Book of Documents, ‘Lü xing’ is: ‘The Miao people 

do not obey orders, so they should be punished; they only implement five cruel methods 
of execution as punishment, and thus kill and impale innocent people’ f Ep FA > 

HAM > TEETE ALE ZI ^ RARE. 

52 Xu Shen, Shuowen jiezi, 12B.18b (267). 

53 FuYis ‘Qin fw appears in juan 21 of Gu wen yuan CHE (undated). 

54 Quan Hou Han wen 1&5 XC, 43.3b (706). 
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morality’ t > Patt, » BEDAE ERBK > EAZ. (Baihu tong, ‘Essay on 
Rites and Music’) The two characters #(‘qin’) and # (‘se’) both derive their 
meaning from cultivating one’s character, and such was the philosophy of the 
Han dynasty. When Yang Xiong wrote that the gin could return him to Heaven's 
truth, this is Laozi’s ‘simplicity’ (pu |); the se can engender thrift, which also 
has a relationship with Laozi’s philosophy. Was it not Laozi ( juan 59) who said: 
‘When governing the people and serving Heaven, nothing is quite like thrift’? 
(BAS Kee ? 5 (Guodian Laozi, redaction B) ‘Thrift’ and ‘rectification’ 
are at the heart of Laozi’s philosophy. 

Regarding the Chu bamboo slip that gives: ‘Listening to the sound of the 
gin and the se makes the heart beat ,;# as if in deferential terror 3 $£ should 
be read as f£ (‘i’). Shuowen jiezi (juan 10) gives: "FÉ means “heart beating" 
E > tEIE.S7 The Book of Songs, ‘Wei feng’ (iij (the poem ‘Wanlan’ Ki 
BE) includes the line: ‘Hanging ribbons, rhythmically swaying; rEg; 
The Mao Commentary of the Book of Songs (Mao zhuan #{&; by Mao Heng 
£7, fl. late Warring States period—early Western Han dynasty, and Mao 
Chang +, fl. early Western Han dynasty) interprets this line as: ‘Hanging 
down, like a Gentleman's belt ribbons, as if swaying rhythmically’ H 
AB > BERAS t.5 Dialects (Fangyan Ji; by Yang Xiong; Song 
dynasty redaction, juan 12) gives: ‘The character (fX) means f£, (0%) > 
‘ttt, to which Guo Pu's (FB, 276-324) notes give: ‘which means the heart 
beating in terror’ HIRIE t7.90 Regarding the character #@ (from the Guodian 
bamboo slip), Shuowen jiezi ( juan 10, classified under the ‘xin’ radical [Xin bu’ 
ab) gives it as meaning: “Respect”; categorized under the "heart" radical ^ 
(“xin”) and pronounced “nan” according to the character #. tt, > Mut» > & 


El 


2 
"m 


55 Ban Gu, Baihu tong shuzheng, 3.124-25. 

Jao Tsung-i has truncated this quote from Baihu tong, ‘Essay on Rites and Music’ and 
in full it reads: ‘The se engenders thrift, restraint, and in this way checks anger and causes 
the gong, shang, and jiao notes to be suitably arranged. If the ruler behaves with frugality, 
the official will be imbued with justice, and the Four Seasons come to pass in harmonious 
order, and if the Four Seasons come to pass in harmonious order, then the myriad things 
will come into being, and this is therefore said to be the embodiment of the se. The qin 
instils constraint, and constrains and halts lustful perversions and rectifies the human 
heart. WA > itl ^ elt ^ ATOMS CA) BAARNE * ALAR: EPA 

3& ^ ARRA ^ DURA ^ Bethe ERE TEE PARIE 
5 3B > TEACH. 
56 Laozi daodejing zhu jiaoshi, 59.155. 
57 Xu Shen, Shuowen jiezi, 10B.18a (221). 
58 Maoshi Zhengyi, 3.280. 
59 Maoshi Zhengyi, 3.280. 
60  Fangyan jiaojian, 12.76. 
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&£.6! Er ya MAJE, ‘Shi gu’ #25 (the first section of the text) gives: 9 means “ter- 
ror" #8 » 41.62 The Book of Songs (‘Shang song’ 7424), ('Changfa' =) has 
the line: ‘Not in terror, not petrified’ FRERIK, which The Mao Commentary 
of the Book of Songs interprets simply as ‘fear’ {7.63 Thus, the Guodian text 
‘beat as if in deferential terror’ expresses in meaning an admonishment to abide 


in a state of extreme caution, terror in fact! This reading is entirely congruent 
with the advocacy of cautious solitariness in the essay ‘The Five Elements’, 
which argues: ‘If the Gentleman can successfully assemble his most excellent 
qualities and achievements, then he is close to being regarded as a Gentleman.’ 
ETENAK RREZ RA T.84 Also, is given: 


Firmness: that is where justice is located; softness: that is where benevo- 
lence is located. ‘Neither forceful nor impatient, neither overly firm nor 
soft’ That is what this phrase means. 


RJ ^ 392775 Ath IRR RR CER Jo RMA ZEI > DEZ 


XEH 
Be tly, » 65 


The quotation cited in the passage above comes from The Book of Songs, 
‘Shang song’ RAA, ‘Chang fa’ £3. Similar to this passage is a section in The 
Zuo Commentary (Zuo zhuan 7zf&; traditionally attributed to Zuo Qiuming 
7e FEHH, fl. late Spring and Autumn period), ‘Duke Zhao’ (‘Zhaogong’ HA; 
chapter 10; Duke Zhao: Lu Zhaogong 4225, ruler of the state of Lu, d. 510 BCE, 
r. 542—510 BCE), ‘the Twentieth Year of his Reign’ (‘Ershi nian’ —--4=), where 
Confucius debates the graciousness and ferocity of government and also 
quotes from The Book of Songs: 


(The Book of Songs, ‘Da ya’ KA, ‘Min lao’ E55 gives) 'Magnanimity to 
the distant, succour to the nearby; these qualities will consolidate the 
stability of our dynastic legitimacy; 99 and thereby create an equilibrium 


61 Xu Shen, Shuowen jiezi, 10B.na (217). 
62 Eryazhushu, 2.33. 
In Er ya, # is one of eight characters all in a column given the same character E (jw) 

as their definition; this character means 'in terror. 

63 Maoshi Zhengyi, 20.1715. 

64 Guodian chumu zhujian, 151. 

65 Guodian chumu zhujian, 151. 

66 Jao Tsung-i includes only a fraction of the entire quotation that Confucius deploys: 
Confucius cites the entire first stanza of ten lines of ‘Min lao’ of which Jao Tsung-i selects 
only the last two. 
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through harmoniousness. (The Book of Songs) also gives: 'Neither belli- 
cose nor impatient, neither overly firm nor soft...) this is the epitome of 
harmoniousness. 


le 


LS AR SES 


EZ DU. X 


ESTY E Ce) > 
Fa 1? MZEE ° 


‘Neither forceful nor impatient is in fact ‘neither bellicose nor impatient’ In the 
same section of The Zuo Commentary, Yan Ying (4:88, 578—500 BCE) debates 
3&, fl. sixth century BCE) is 
only able to be ‘identical’ and so not able ‘to harmonise’, and he differentiates 


— 


that (his political protagonist) Liangqiu Ju (24 


between the meaning of the two terms thus: 


If the ruler were to listen to music of this (harmonious) kind, equilibrium 
would be created in his heart, and with his heart in equilibrium, his sense 
of virtuous morality would be harmonious. Thus, The Book of Songs (‘Bin 
feng’ Bg, ‘Langba’ JHER) says: ‘Morality and musical sound should be 
flawless. At present, Liangqiu Ju is not like this: whatever the ruler says 


should happen, Liangqiu Ju says should happen; whatever the ruler says 
should not happen, Liangqiu Ju says should not happen. If water were 
used to season water, who would be able to drink it down? Likewise, if 
a qin and se were played together in perfect unison, who would be able 
to listen to the result? Regarding 'identicalness' as impermissible is com- 
mensurate with this. 


BOR + DSR OPEN > BURA SETA - 
AMAT BRAT: EMET ^ OREL AKAK > SERE 
ESBAS ^ MESES" ? Te ZUR RT Hom -8 


i 


‘Identical’ is not the same as ‘harmonious. Harmoniousness is like blending 
the flavours of a thick broth, and they must all be present in due proportion 
for the result to be palatable. As far as the phrase ‘the qin and se playing 
together in perfect unison’ is concerned, Records of Rites (Li ji 153), ‘Yueji’ 4% 
aL, the supplementary notes by Kong (Yingda fL382£, 574-648; in Liji zhengyi 
faaL le 3s, juan 37) give: ‘If there is only one voice sounding, the result is not 


music.’ lA —&& > 71S EVAE.69 Therefore, ‘playing together in perfect unison’ 


67 Zuo Qiuming, Chunqiu zuozhuan Zhengyi, 49.1622. 
68 Zuo Qiuming, Chunqiu zuozhuan Zhengyi, 49. 1619-20. 
69 LijiZhengyi, 37.1252. 
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indicates either a solo qin or se, and so the result is insufficient to cause ‘har- 

moniousness. It cannot become ‘harmony’ and remains ‘identical’ and not 

‘harmonious’. The gin and se should play together harmoniously; The Book of 

Songs (Xiao ya’ /|\#E), ‘Luming’ RES gives: TE the se, play the gin, harmo- 

niously happy, with unalloyed joy” $2595 > F044 H&."? Also, (‘Xiao ya’) 

‘Famu’ {&7K: ‘When God hears of this, he bestows harmony and peace: f 3X5 
> JI HE. And so be it. 

In fact, Yan Ying's exposition has its roots in Shi Bo’s (5E(H, fl. ninth to 
A; d. 77, 
r. 806—771 BCE), ruler of the state of Zheng, such as had already been recorded 
in Discourses of the States (Guoyu FEE), "Zhengyu' ZEE (juan 16). (In The Zuo 
Commentary, ‘Duke Zhao’, the twentieth year of his reign, just prior to the 


eighth centuries BCE) perorations in discussion with Huangong (f& 


passage cited above) Yan Ying's words are: 'The founding dynastic ancestor 
clarified and differentiated the Five Flavours and made harmonious the Five 
Voices so as to lend peaceful balance to his heart and to achieve successful gov- 


ernance; the Voices are themselves to Flavours alike! EZ GK ` MA 
the DOR Et) > REEE > KUR. From ‘One Ether’ to ‘Nine Songs’ he 
gives each numeral an appellation, but Shi Bo in conversation with the ruler of 


M 


Zheng details only ‘Four Branches’, ‘Five Flavours’, and so on until the number 
ten is reached. A comparison between the two is given below. 

Yanzi's examples are all taken purely from the world of singing and music; 
thus, he gives: ‘The Voices themselves are to Flavours alike.’ The aesthetic 
worldview of Indian culture pays great attention to flavour, which is called 
in Sanskrit lavana, and in origin this term means ‘salt’ and is borrowed as a 
metaphor for 'flavour, but Yanzi takes music instead to provide a metaphor 
for ‘blending the flavours of a thick broth’ #1227" in order to clarify the 
disparity between the implicit meanings of the two terms 'harmonious' and 
‘identical’.’3 On making a careful reading of Shi Bo’s discussion, it is found to 
be more thorough and illuminating than that of Yanzi. Shi Bo tells of ‘one’ and 
‘many’ and their different effects: ‘one’ is simply ‘identicalness’ and an object 
must interact with (quell) another in order to produce 'harmoniousness, an 
effect incompatible with an object acting causally on the same object; the lat- 
ter simply produces a 'singularity' that is not harmonious. At this juncture, the 


70 Maoshi Zhengyi, 9.654. 

71  MaoshiZhengyi, 9.674. 

72  Guoyujijie, 16.470. Zuo Qiuming, Chunqiu zuozhuan Zhengyi, 49.1614. 
73 Yanzi Chunqiu jishi, 7.443. 
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TABLE2.1 Comparison of Shi Bo 5E (E and Yanzi's =F numerical nomenclature 


Shi Bo Yanzi (Yan Ying) 


One Ether — 
Two Customs —B8s 
Three Varieties (of song in The Book of Songs) = 


Four Branches Pa Four Objects: The Four Directions from which Objects 
are procured to make musical instruments PU 

Five Flavours Hk Five Voices Fi 

Six Lü Musical Modes 7\ Six Lü Musical Modes 7\ 

Seven Bodies 1-85 Seven Notes C È 

Eight Aspirations /Vz& Eight Melodies JE 

Nine Disciplines 7LZC Nine Songs JLK 


Ten Numerals 4-57 


two theories of the two schools of thought are cited once more for direct com- 
parison below: 


Shi Bo 


In fact, it is harmoniousness that gives birth to the myriad objects, whilst 
identicalness cannot engender this multifariousness. When an object 
interacts with (quells) a different object, that which is produced is called 
‘harmonious’, and in this way abundancy and growth can be generated, 
and the myriad objects born and all subsumed into this. If an object acts 
causally on the same object, once this operation has been performed, 
any future purpose is, by definition, abandoned. Therefore, the found- 
ing dynastic ancestor compounded all materials from measures of earth, 
metal, wood, water, and fire, and from these elements formed the myriad 
objects ... which are, for this reason, incontrovertibly harmonious and 
not identical. Sounds that are identical cannot be listened to; objects that 
are identical have no decorative pattern; flavours that are identical have 
no fruitfulness; and in respect of identical objects, there is nothing to be 
compared or discussed. Yet the Emperor wishes simply to abandon that 
which is harmonious in kind and commune with ‘singularity’. 

Discourses of the States, ‘Discourses of the State of Zheng’ (‘Zhengyu’) 
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Yanzi 


Harmoniousness is like a thick broth ... the cook mixes the ingredients in 
due measure and allows all their flavours to come into their richness; and 
adds more seasoning to supplement any deficiencies ... thus, The Book of 
Songs (‘Shang song’, ‘Illustrious Ancestor’ [‘Liezu’ 7J#]) says: ‘And also 
there is harmoniously well-seasoned thick broth, both excellent and well- 
balanced’ ... The Five Voices themselves are to Flavours alike ... if water 
were used to season water, who would be able to drink it down? Likewise, 
if a gin and se were played together in perfect unison, who would be able 
to listen to the result? To regard ‘identicalness’ as impermissible is com- 
mensurate with this. 


The Zuo Commentary, ‘Duke Zhao’, the Twentieth Year of his Reign 


MAUR.. ERM ^ PEZ DIUR o REF Be... GRE ERST NAA 
a WEEE e BEJRDUR.....-5 DUKAUK ^ SERE RZ? TR Zh 
$c WEBER. PR hate (CH PE) S 


Yanzi had evidently used Shi Bo as his model and ‘a qin and se were played 


together in perfect unison' furnished him with an appropriate metaphor. In 


this context, the character for ¥ ('zhuan') used for the phrase ‘in perfect uni- 


son’ Ei— in Explanatory Notes on the Zuo Commentary (Zuozhuan shiwen Fe 
[TS X.) by Dong Yu (#244, fl. third century) is #¥ (‘zhuan’).”6 The seven Qin 


dynasty stone steles that Emperor Qin Shihuang (2455, 259-210 BCE, ruler 
of the state of Qin, 247—221 BCE, and then Emperor, 221-210 BCE) had erected 
to praise his achievements also use the character id (‘shuan’) in the phrase: ‘In 


heart and soul united in one aspiration’ $8,055," and here S£— is written as 


IS (— and & are different scribal forms of the same character). Yang Bojun 


74 
75 
76 
74 


(HE 


I, 1909-1992) in his revised Notes on the Zuo Commentary (Zuozhuan 


Guoyu jijie, 16.470, 472, 473. 

Zuo Qiuming, Chunqiu zuozhuan Zhengyi, 49.1613. 

Lu Deming, Jingdian shiwen huijiao, 19.21a (587). 

The stele on which the phrase ‘in heart and soul united in one aspiration’ FU BA is 
found was erected in Langya IRM) in 219 BCE. Prevailing sources give the phrase as {ù 
FEE, whose meaning is arguably identical. 
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zhu 7 (8t) does not give a detailed explanation for the phrase ‘a gin and se . 
played together in perfect unison’, so supplementary material is provided lire 
for example, according to Discourse of the States, Œ (‘zhuan’) should be written 
as &l (‘shuan’).”8 In Shuowen jiezi, ‘The Entry for the “Woman” Radical &’ (‘Nii 
bu’ 2:3; in juan 12) gives: ‘The character 44 means “singularity”; 4 > Sti, ; 
here the variant is 4 (‘zhuan’).”9 


Regarding material relevant to the phrase ‘in perfect unison; it can all be 
found in Gui Fu's (t88, 1735-1805) Shuowen yizheng si x #820 which deploys 
copious quotation to buttress detailed explanation. Xu Shen (juan 4) ties the 
character ¥I| (‘tuan’) into the ‘knife’ 7J (‘dao’) radical underneath the char- 
acter Et (lf; ‘duan’) as if 3) (‘tuan’) were its alternative form.8° Duan Yucai 
(in Shuowen jiezi zhu) quotes as proof the phrase ‘(the sword could) cut open 
rhinoceros hide’ Si|EÉ*& from the ‘Biography of Wang Bao’ (‘Wang Bao zhuan' 

-ES (4; in Han shu, juan 64; Wang Bao: 90-51 BCE) that is a paraphrase of ‘(the 
sword could) decapitate cattle and horses’ {4-5 in ‘The Biography of Su Qin’ 
(‘Su Qin liezhuan' HOI; Records of the Grand Historian, juan 69; Su Qin: 
d. 284 BCE).®! The character zhuan ¥i] was later borrowed and used in the epi- 
thet ‘to act without authority’ Sf {3.82 

The Gongyang Commentary (Gongyang zhuan 7x-Ef&; by Gongyang Gao, 

fi. late Spring and Autumn period-early Warring States period; chapter 6: 
‘Duke Wen’ [‘Wengong’ X] the twelfth year of his reign; Duke Wen: 


78 | Guoyujijie, 16.473. 
79 Xu Shen, Shuowen jiezi, 12B.8b (262). 
8o  Shuowenjiezi yizheng, 39.32b—33a (1091-92). 

The character Zi) has two different pinyin romanisations: when it means ‘singularity’ 
as in the collocation E£— (‘zhuanyi’), its pinyin romanisation is ‘zhuan’; when it means 
‘break’ Ef (‘duan’) its pinyin romanisation is ‘tuar. 

The reference to S| (‘tuan’) in Shuowen jiezi ( juan 4) is: 
g: Ez (Er) th: MJER 9 mU $t Shuowen jiezi, 4.92. 
wel): SE, © MJT CHE ° — EIE, ° Shuowen jiezi, 4.92. 
This translates as: 
The character # (‘chan’) means the same as the character f (Éf; ‘duan’). It is classified 
under the ‘dao’ radical 7] and takes as its phonetic component the character $ (‘chan’); 
alternatives are 5| (‘piao’) and lJ (‘zhao’). 
The character Jil] (‘wan’) means the same as the character l| (‘tuan’). It is classified under 
the ‘dao’ radical J] and takes as its phonetic component the character 77 (‘yuan’). 

81  Shuowenjiezi zhu, 9A.17a (423). Han shu, 64B.2823. 

The previous phrase in Han shu backs up Jao Tsung-i’s argument further: ‘(The sword 
could) in the waters decapitate a jiao water-dragon and on land cut open rhinoceros hide: 
TKEPRCRE ^ EESUEE SS. Han shu, 64B.2823. 

The phrase from ‘Su Qin liezhuan' is: ‘On land decapitate cattle and horses. FE. 
Shi ji, 69.2251. 

82 = Shi ji, 69.2251. 
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Lu Wengong £7, ruler of the state of Lu, c.697—628 BCE, r. 636-628 BCE) 
plagiarizes a phrase from Qin Vows (Qinshi 28; by Mugong #25, ruler of the 
state of Qin, d. 621 BCE, r. 659—621 BCE): ‘(The qualities of an official) should be 
&— fT EET ES. 83 He Xiu's (fa) 
F5, 129-182) notes (in Gongyang zhuan jiegu 7x-E (&fi£35; juan 6) on this sen- 
tence are: ‘Concentrated on the task is the same as “in perfect unison”. Eff > 

jg =k — t.84 Thus, | (‘tuan’) is to 8 (‘tuan’) as Éf (‘duan’) is to ¥ (‘zhuan’) (in 
other words, all these characters share the same fundamental meaning). The 


entirely concentrated on the task of governance. | 


somewhat convoluted explanation given above outlines the different forms of 


borrowing the term ‘in perfect unison’ Ex? (— across a range of classical texts. 
Shi Bo plainly indicates that a 'singularity' (unison) is unsatisfactory because 
it is not harmonious and is itself synonymous with the terms Él (‘tuan’) and 
Ér (‘duan’). The notion ‘let the identical benefit the identical’ / [5] 2518) is thus 
rendered simply untenable, a standpoint that had long been held by ancient 


Pete 


philosophy. Zhuangzi, ‘Tianxia pian’ KF fm (eponymous text by Zhuangzi; 
essay 33) through the mouthpieces of Guanyin (HÆ, fl late Spring and Autumn 


period-early Warring States period) and Lao Dan (228, another name for 


Laozi) gives: ‘Identicalness is in polarity to harmoniousness. [E] £211.85 The 
Analects, 'Zilu' (3-8; Zilu: another name for Zhong You {} H, 542-480 BCE; 
essay 13): 'Confucius says: "The Gentleman is harmonious and yet not identical 


to others, whilst the Mediocrity is identical to others and yet not harmonious.” 
T Eri i8] > NATA $136 Here, Confucius takes the advocates of 
identicalness and associates them with the Mediocrity, and the advocates 


of harmoniousness and associates them with the Gentleman, and in this he 
has inherited the opinions of earlier writers and is simply retelling a narrative 
rather than creating anew. In the field of music, this too is Shi Bo's central mes- 
sage: ‘Sounds that are identical cannot be listened to, and implicit here is that 
this profundity is well worth seeking out and experiencing. 


83 | Chunqiu Gongyang zhuan zhushu, 14.348. 

A fuller version of the Qin Vows text is found in The Greater Learning (Daxue KẸ) 
of the post-Confucius period—early Han dynasty: ‘If there were a steadfast and righteous 
official who spoke his mind in a straightforward and honest way, even if he had no other 
skills but had a kind and generous heart, I would bring him into my service! Z7 7j— fr 

E > BES > E UMEE > HUBE. Liji Zhengyi, 60.1870. 
84 Chungiu Gongyang zhuan zhushu, 14.348. 

He Xiu's note in its completeness is: ‘The collocation —/] means "entirely"; con- 
centrated on the task is the same as "in perfect unison”? —/]13)86— fet > Ee Sx 
Chunqiu Gongyang zhuan zhushu, 14.348. 

85  Zhuangzijishi, 10B.1094. 
86 Lunyu zhushu, 13.203. 
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Chuxue ji #]) 3c (‘Yuebu shang’ 4228 -; juan 15; compiled by Xu Jian (RES, 
660—729) quotes Gongsun Nizi (SAJET, fl early Warring States period): ‘In 
music, the singularity (unison) should be eschewed in order to establish harmo- 


Fore d 


niousness. 537) & — PA XE f0.87 ‘The singularity’ (unison) is 'identicalness, and 


‘eschewing identicalness establishes harmoniousness’; these theories already 


had wide currency in the centuries prior to the founding of the Qin dynasty. 


Zhuangzi, ‘Tian dao’ Kis (essay 13) takes the notion of ‘the harmoniousness 
of Heaven’ (tian he RFI) a step further; ‘Zhi bei you’ AIL (essay 22) gives: 
‘If you adjust your postin concentrate your eyesight, the harmoniousness of 
Heaven will come? IRA > -4I > RME. The harmoniousness 
of Heaven is a multi-layered concord of all the Universe, and Zhuangzi in ‘Tian 


dao’ makes comprehensive discussion of Heaven's music and takes music and 


lifts it to a plane commensurate with the entire Universe; in 'Qiwu lun’ 2? 775 


(essay 2), he talks of heavenly murmurings (bamboo flutes), earthly murmur- 
ings (bamboo flutes), and mankind's murmurings (bamboo flutes) as Sancai.®9 
Whether the contents of Juanzi's Sancai jing reflected this philosophy is some- 
thing that cannot now be known, because his book has sadly long since been 
lost and can no longer offer corroborating proof. 

Huan Tan's (#8341, 23 BCE—56 CE) Xin lun 3r (‘The Way of the Qin’ ['Qindao' 
ZB] juan 16) gives: Shennong (god of agriculture and second of the three 


mythical emperors) inherited the rulership of the world from Fuxi (the first 
of the three mythical emperors). Thereupon, he began to carve tong wood to 
make a qin and wound silk to make the strings in order to engage directly with 
the virtuous morality of the enlightenment of the spirits and to unify the har- 
moniousness of Heaven and mankind. ##2K 428i EX FB s HERA 


87 | Chuxue ji, 15.367. 
This quote from Chuxue ji occurs twice in juan 15. Each short passage of the text is 
furnished with a title that only applies to that passage: 
First occurrence: (Title) ‘Establishing Harmoniousness. fI. (Text) ‘Xunzi gives: 
“Concerning that which is music, create detail from a singularity (unison) to establish 
harmoniousness; follow the singularity (unison) to establish reason (musical form).” (ff 
(IE : RAB > MEF > S— MEH. This passage is a paraphrase of pre- 


vailing redactions of Xunzi’s ‘Yuelun pian’ ““zfifm (essay 20, found in juan 14). 


Second occurrence: (Title) ‘Shijie’ &ffi&[] (Text) ‘Gongsun Nizi lun gives: "With regard to 
that which is music, create detail from a singularity (unison) to establish harmonious- 
ness; pay attention to the different attributes of musical instruments in order to embellish 
rhythm.” CAAJE-F aa) A : Se > EMAER ^ ELPA BIER. 

88  Zhuangzi jishi, 7B.737. 

89  Zhuangzijishi, 1B.45. 
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EVER ^ SRS ^ DOBTIBIZ (8 ^ GRA ZALES. Thus, it is the qin, as a 
material object, that causes direct engagement with the enlightenment of the 


spirits and unifies Heaven and mankind. The Han dynasty Confucianists had 
already propounded this philosophy. 


4 


Regarding Juanzi's Qin Heart, no examples survive of anyone quoting from it, 
so its contents cannot be known for certain, and only an approximation sur- 
mised from Chu bamboo slips and the propositions of Daoists and Han dynasty 
scholars. Liu Xiang afforded the book the appellation ‘written with clarity and 
reasonableness’, and the assessment ‘clarity and reasonableness’ came about 
perhaps because 'The Five Elements' gives voice to the notion of wisdom 
like ‘a golden voice and vibrating jade. 4€ -Efix.?!According to The Records 
of the Grand Historian, ‘Hereditary Families’ (‘Shijia’ tE; juan 31-60), Huan 
Yuan had once been formally summoned to court by Xuanwang, the ruler of 


Qi, and had taken part in the scholarly work of the academy at Jixia.?? Yuanzi 
f$- and Juanzi 337 must be regarded as the same person, and this person 
wrote The Book of Heaven, Earth, and Mankind that was also called Sancai jing. 
The ‘sancai’ was a philosophy that unified Heaven, earth, and mankind, and 
on the Guodian bamboo slips is mentioned in some form in the following 
sentences: 


There is Heaven and there is mankind; Heaven and mankind are divided 

from one another; only through investigation of the division between 

Heaven and earth can knowledge of their elemental nature be gained. 
‘Qiongda yi shi’ 


9o Huan Tan, Xin ji ben Huan Tan xin lun, 16.64. 

The full quotation from Xin lun is: ‘Long ago, Shennong inherited the rulership of the 
world from Fuxi, who, upwards, looked for the laws of Heaven, and, downwards, obtained 
the laws from the earth. Nearby, he obtained them from his body; afar, he obtained them 
from other objects; and thereupon he began to carve wood to make a gin and wound silk 
to make the strings in order to engage directly with the virtuous morality of the enlight- 
enment of the spirits and to unify the harmoniousness of Heaven and mankind’ "ETE 
Ri AED SEU EK P ^ PEDAK FOAIE > GANGES O BNN NE 
HOPI ui DUBII (8 ^ QRS AS. 

91 Guodian chumu zhujian, 151. 
92 Shiji, 74.23.46. 
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BRAK? RAED SER ACE A) o MARTE. (GEAR) ) 93 


The sage serves Heaven above and teaches the common people to respect 
Heaven. He serves the earth below and teaches the common people to 
observe due intimacy with the earth ... Regarding the primal sage and 
the subsequent sage, examine the subsequent to investigate the primal; 
teach the people the Way of Supreme Submission. 

"Tang Yu zhi dao' 


KENA ARASH: PSH ARABI ^ .... LEMAR 
BE SESS ^ ACERT AI Zit > (RZE) ) 


There is Heaven, and thus there are orders; there is the earth, and thus 
there is corporeal reality; there are objects and thus there is appearance. 


‘Yucong r 


SKA B AWAK > AWAS. (GER) ) % 


Of the myriad objects given birth by Heaven, mankind is the most pre- 
cious, for mankind embodies the Way. 


'Yucong 1 


RABY? ABB? ACZGBUL (GERE) 99 


All these touch on the relationship between Heaven, earth, and mankind, and 


most worthy of attention, especially in respect of the essay 'Taiyi shengshui' 


—^4E7fK, is comprehensive discussion of Heaven and earth and the yinyang 


duality,9’ and recourse to the notions of the sage and the Gentleman. 


93 
94 
95 
96 
97 


98 


Enlightenment of the spirits is the offspring of Heaven and earth. 


EBJE ^ AP Br Uo o 98 


Guodian chumu zhujian, 145. 

Guodian chumu zhujian, 157. 

Guodian chumu zhujian, 193. 

Guodian chumu zhujian, 194. 

In this context, the character K (‘da’) is often used interchangeably with X (tai). 
Although Jao Tsung-i uses the former, the latter is the more normal version, and the 
pinyin reflects this. 

Guodian chumu zhujian, 125. 


70 


CHAPTER 2 
Heaven and earth is the offspring of the omnipresent singularity. 


Altre A BUE s 99 


Whether in deficiency or abundance, let discipline be the Scripture of 
the myriad objects. This cannot be killed by Heaven, and neither can the 
earth control (bury) it, nor can it be generated by the yinyang duality; 
the Gentleman who has knowledge of this is accounted (wise), and those 
who do not have knowledge of it are accounted (unwise). 


—5 2^ DASCESESTIAE ^ IEKAT TR RET > SEPT AR Beit (HE) > ERES 
CPR BERK > PRUE Za] ^ RAUS] e 100 


The Way of Heaven privileges weakness.... and underneath is soil, and 
that is called the earth; and above is ether, and that is called Heaven. 'The 
Way' is its written character. ' Turquoise Dusk' is its name. 


RS sss Fo cto mth: E> Ath: MZR BIE 


Those who act by means of the Way must do so in its name, and thus 
enterprises will be successful and bodily invigoration engendered. The 
sage acts in this manner and does so in the name of the Way, and thus his 
works are achieved and his body unhurt. 


DRESS UME ^ SBMS Rs BASS > TIMERS > 
KIRMASA o 102 


Whether these theoretical writings that connect Heaven, earth, and mankind 


have a relationship to Juanzi’s Sancai jing is not known. The two characters 


‘Turquoise Dusk’ Zi & (‘ging hun’) can perhaps also be read as ‘please ask’ 35 
q qug p p p 


xx 


fl] (‘ging wen’); (modern scholar) Zhao Jianwei €f% reads them as ‘silent 
dusk’ 4# & (fing hun").103 Note: Zhuangzi, ‘Tianyun’ 3€ (chapter 14) includes: 
‘Deep dusk, with no sound; HA Amig; here, ‘deep dusk’ HAE (‘you hun’) 


99 

100 
101 
102 
103 
104 


Guodian chumu zhujian, 125. 

Guodian chumu zhujian, 125. 

Guodian chumu zhujian, 125. 

Guodian chumu zhujian, 125. 

Zhao Jianwei, ‘Guodian chumu zhujian “Taiyi shengshui" shuzheng’, 390. 
Zhuangzi jishi, 5B.507. 
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resembles these other meanings. "Turquoise Dusk is its name' indicates that 
the Way is hidden in anonymity, because that which is ‘Turquoise Dusk’ is, by 
definition, in an anonymous state. 

The (Guodian) essay ‘Mugong, Ruler of the State of Lu, asks Zis? (‘Lu Mugong 
wen Zisi 2451-48; Lu Mugong: d. 377 BCE, r. 410-377 BCE; Zisi: Confucius’ 
grandson, 483-402 BCE) gives: ‘What could be said to be the qualities required 
of the loyal minister?’ {af 40 m] ga Ee 2105 Li ji, ‘Yue ji’ indicates: "The sound of 
silk is plaintive, and plaintiveness is required to establish frugality, and frugal- 


ity is required to establish aspiration; the Gentleman ruler who listens to the 
sound of the gin and se will think to employ ministers with aspirations and 
a strong sense of justice” 43 RIA BEDI co APRS Ze 
All E37 Fa 106 "Xingzi mingchu’ discusses just such a relationship between 


music and a mind whose aspirations are firm. 

At present, research into the Guodian Chu bamboo slips is the schol- 
arly flavour of the moment, especially the essay ‘Taiyi shengshui’ which has 
become the object of widespread hypothesis. Discussion has focussed on the 
two important issues of ‘water’ and the ‘omnipresent singularity’. Some argue 
that these concepts stem from the Heguanzi (855717; an eponymous text by 
Heguan, fl. Warring States period), while others quote Record of the Rites (Li 
ji), ‘Liyun’ #$3 (chapter 9); in talking of the duality of the moistened and 
the parched Heguanzi is cited, while examination of water and earth quotes 


Guanzi (+; eponymous text by Guanzi, 723-645 BCE); and postulating on 


the enlightenment of the spirits deploys (the Mawangdui text) Huangdi sijing 
x Vus. (Modern scholar) Chen Wei [{# regards ‘Taiyi shengshui' as pos- 
sibly a biography written by Laozi himself.!?7 All these views are original and 


creative, but no one has yet noticed the comprehensive discussion of the tri- 
partite relationship between Heaven, earth, and mankind. 

The occupant of the Guodian tomb was a distinguished individual who 
knew how to play the qin and a scholar familiar with both Confucianism and 
Daoism. The writing on the Chu bamboo slips in the tomb, according to Chou 
Feng-wu's j JEA. analysis, has the appearance, to some degree, of calligraphy 
of the state of Qi, and he has hypothesised that the scribe was perhaps con- 
nected to the Jixia academy.!98 If we examine the Juanzi 337 who wrote Qin 


Heart, he was also known as Yuanzi į, and he wrote as many as thirteen 


105 Guodian chumu zhujian, 141. 

106 Liji Zhengyi, 39.1314. 

107 Chen Wei, “Taiyi shengshui" jiaodu bing lun yu Laozi de guanxi’, 230. 

108 Chou Feng-wu, ‘Characteristics of the Forms of Guodian Bamboo Slips and their Types 
and Significance’ (‘Guodian zhujian de xingshi tezheng ji qi fenlei yiyi’), 238—356. 
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essays. Not only was he a disciple of Laozi, but he also came to the state of Qi, 
and he wrote The Book of Heaven, Earth, and Mankind. The Guodian bamboo 
slips speak of these issues in many places and share similarities with Juanzi’s 
philosophy, which opens research questions worth exploring. The reasons 
I wanted to write a paper on Juanzi’s Qin Heart have, as a matter of course, 
extended into Chu bamboo slips, and I have put forward a soupcon of an opin- 
ion not yet matured, and added detail on Juanzi's career as well as valuable 
historical material relevant to the study of Laozi's disciples and their thoughts 
on music. The principal purpose was to fill a lacuna in the scholarly study of 
Chu culture, put forward as material deserving consideration in the hope that 
relevant experts will carry out due correction where necessary. 


CHAPTER 3 


Several Issues Related to the First Volume of the 


Anthology for a Mentor of Intoning the Scriptures 
‘Sakra’s Musician Paficavasikhin's Qin Songs Intoned (j£ «RENAE AE» 45— 
BÉ CHER (R) ADOR AM WRN eT ld 


Liang dynasty monk Seng You's (fi$1&5, 445-518) anthology Chu san zang ji 
H= kat is the earliest surviving index of Buddhist texts. In juan 12, titled 
‘Miscellaneous Records’ (‘Za lu’ ###), are listed twenty-one different types 
(zhong fE) of essays about Buddhist music, which are grouped together and 
subsumed under the title of the genre Anthology for a Mentor of Intoning the 
Scriptures (Jingbai daoshi ji kA 4 EE). The so-called ‘mentors’ are the body 
of monks engaged in acting as cantors. Of these twenty-one essays, the first 


type is ‘Sakra’s Musician Paficavasikhin’s Qin Songs Intoned' A note after this 
title reads: ‘Zhongbengi jing PEK. 
Juan 2 of Seng You's text reveals: 


The Zhongbenqi jing comprises two juan. In the category just listed to the 
right there is only one item, and the total juan count in that category 
is two. In the middle years of the Jian'an era (196-220) of the reign of 
the Han dynasty emperor Xiandi (181—234, r. 189—220), this text was trans- 
lated by Kang Mengxiang ( fl. late second-early third centuries). 


zx 


ARRIE ° 7 EB LS? ZEE D ^ Eit 


LL 


The book that Kang Mengxiang translated is found nowadays in the Dazheng 
zang (KE je; Taisho KIE era: 1912-1926), its ‘Benyuan bu’ 222) (the second 
section), and the title to the text reads: ‘In the Later Han dynasty, translated 
jointly by Tan Guo (23; fl. late second-early third centuries) together with 
Kang Mengxiang’ 1$; JC pistas. (Dazheng zang)? It is the third item 


1 Taisho, no. 196, 'Zhongbenqi jing’, 4: 156. 
2 Taisho, no. 196, Zhongbengi jing, 4: 156. 
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of Hua Jiaye pin (E3lis& mh, and when its narration reaches the story of Sakra 
(Dishi 777%), the gist is as follows: Mahakasyapa (In Chinese: [Mohe]jiaye 

( at] ] WISE) was originally engaged in repairing and refurbishing the 
Temple of Fire (Huo ci K¥]), which is where the God of Fire (Huo shen Xf) 
was worshipped. Then, because he had received the teachings of Buddhism, 


when he saw Buddha, he manifested a radical transformation of mind. At first, 
Mahakasyapa and his five hundred disciples served bodily the Three Fires 
(sanhuo =X; or Three Poisons: sandu =), making in total one thousand 
five hundred fires. Later, he met Buddha, who said that if a fire is to burn, it 
should only burn in response to a voiced command; who said that if a fire 
is to be extinguished, it should only be extinguished in response to a voiced 
command. Thereupon, he was initiated into Buddhism. The book narrates 


the descent to earth of the Four Heavenly Kings (Si tianwang VURE) to lis- 


ten to Buddha lecture on the Law. The next day, Sakra also went to listen to 
the Law. An evening later, Brahma (Fantian MA) also came down to listen 
to the Law. Brahma's radiance was much greater than Sakra’s. Mahakasgyapa 
had at first seen fire and thus suspected that Buddha served fire, and it was only 
when informed by Buddha that he realized that the previous evening it had 
been Brahma who had come to listen to Buddha lecture on the Law. (Dazheng 
zang, vol. 5, p. 151)? This story serves to reveal the conflict between Buddha 
and the Brahmins (Poluomen %2ZF']), and the two (Sakra and Brahma) were 
subdued by Buddha. Sakra was originally Indra (Yintuoluo P3[ZZE), the god 
of the Aryans (Yali'anren FERI ZA), and possessed multiple powers. Brahma 


is the supreme god of the Brahmins. Sakra and Brahma are father and son, 
but Brahma’s radiance is above Sakra’s. They both became Buddhism’s great 


gods that protect the law. This sung intonement (gebai #A) takes the story 
regarding Sakra in The Zhongbenqi jing and uses its contents to proselytize 
Buddhism, and thus is crowned (titled) with "755 (dishi), the two characters 
that denote Sakra. 

It has always been thought that the origin of Sanskritic intoning ( fanbai f 
I1) of Buddhist chants in China had a close relationship to Cao Zhi (#74, 192 
232). Among items recorded by Seng You is 'Chensi Wang gan Yushan fansheng 
zhibai ji diba’ KE EA LL HASAN (‘the ruler Chens? is another 
name for Cao Zhi). Dao Xuan’s (2 Œ; 596—667) Record of the Magnificent Tang 
Dynasty's Buddhist Scriptures (Da Tang neidian lu KENA ER), juan 2, lists 
an item: 


E 


3 Jao’s citation of vol. 5, p. 151, is incorrect. This text is found instead at Taisho, no. 187, 
‘Fangguangda zhuangyan jing’, 3: 611. 
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Ruiying benqi jing in 2 juan; the exegetical notes give: "Produced in the 
second year of the Huangwu era (of the Wu dynasty: 223). Some have 
said that there are small discrepancies between the hereditary crown 
prince edition that discusses auspicious recompense from the funda- 
mentals origins and the one produced by Kang Mengxiang. It was taken 
down as dictation by Xie Qiang (late second-early third centuries) of the 
Chen prefecture and Zhang Shen (late second-early third centuries) of 
the Wu prefecture et al., and a critical edition written by Cao Zhi of the 
Wei dynasty, also the ruler of Donge. See Shi xing lu and Chu san zang ji. 


(Dazheng zang) 
MERED ZE ^ SEES LU ^ ~ RAT ARCHIE ^ SAREE 
BED o BRBDSHSE RERI EGO HOR Mare o HOGB 


$$) Ciao) ° 4 


Zhi Sheng's (£x fl. eighth century) Kaiyuan shijiao lu TED (Kaiyuan 
era: 713—741), juan 2, contains a similar note, but mistakes Zhang Xian 5&$/t for 
Zhang Xi 5&7 (the second characters of the two variants are slightly different; 
other versions include Zhang Shen RE), and misreads ‘the ruler of Donge 
(Cao) Zhi’ fe) EFE as ‘the Wei dynasty ruler of Hedong whose name was 
Huan’. PO REHE. The Japanese editorial notes, the twelfth item, give: ‘The 
character f& = fÉ (the second of Cao Zhi's name &f&) (Dazheng zang)? This 
is cursorily correct; Cao Zhi's attitude and approach to his work on his critical 
edition of the wellspring of the ‘beng?’ AXE text could presumably be seen in 
his Shi xing lu, though unfortunately this book does not survive. 

Seng You also furnishes records (in juan 12 of Chu san zang ji) of: Zhi Qian 
(SH fl. third century) of the Wu dynasty who wrote A Record of Joined 
Sentences of Sanskritic Intoning (Lianju fanbai ji 3&8] EUH SO) that is the tenth 
item (in a list in Chu san zang ji); and Kang Senghui (2 {4 &, d. 280) who put 


together the volume A Record of Nirvana Intoning (Nihuan bai ji EXERC), 
the eleventh item (of the same list). As proof of this, Kaiyuan shijiao lu and 
other books give: 'According to Immeasurable Longevity and The Zhongbenqi 
jing, Zhi Qian wrote in praise of Buddha and created three cycles of joined 
sentences of Sanskritic intoning/ SRK) ^ (HAASE AE) BUG Sie o 

ii a] PRIA = 22.6 Also, it is said: ‘Kang Senghui passed on the style and musical 
modes of Nirvana intoning—pure, rich, plaintive, and bright—the paragon of 


4 Taisho, no. 2149, ‘Da Tang neidian lu’, 55: 228. 
5 Taisho, no. 2154 'Kaiyuan shijiao lu, 55: 488. 
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its generation. EE [f£ GEER > SSPE se > ARR." From these can be 
seen the widespread dissemination of Sanskritic intoning at the time of the 
Wu dynasty. 

Zhi Qian of the Wu dynasty also translated Zhuanji baiyuan jing #22 AK 


RA 


whose second juan is (the second juan of a lecture titled) 'Baoying shou gong- 


yang pin’ sé sz (edn in which are sections titled: the fifteenth: ‘Dishitian 


7^ wpe 


gongyang Fo yuan’ 7 PEK (Le Hie the sixteenth: ‘Fo xian Dishi xing hua 


Poluomen yuan’ HIREA EF; the seventeenth: ‘Gantapo zuoyue 
zan Fo yuan’ Sz Es Zz (FASES (352%; the twentieth: ‘Dishi bian Jialantuo zhulin 
yuan’ dE FESS RABE TAKER. (Dazheng zang, vol. 4, pp. 210-2133) These all 
pertain to the story of Sakra consecrating Buddha. Other items that Zhi Qian 
translated and retold include the matter of Zhongbengi jing, which is even 


` 


more detailed. As well as the Sanskrit original of Zhuanji baiyuan jing, there 
is also a French translation that was published in Paris in 1891? Its 'Gantapo 
zuoyue zan Fo yuan tells: 


The Buddha knew the king's intention, so he sought to transform his bod- 
ily form and metamorphize into King Gandhava; and he took the music 
god Paficavasikhin, who numbered seven thousand manifestations, and 
each and all held a qin zither of coloured glass and played it ... and so 
he took out a one-stringed gin and plucked it and was able coalesce his 
music into emitting seven different voices (notes or modes), and each 
voice (note or mode) was divided into twenty-one constituent parts.... at 
that moment, Tathagata (Buddha) took back once more Paficavasikhin’s 
qin of coloured glass and plucked one of the strings and was able to get it 
to emit thousands upon ten thousands of different sounds, and its music 
was delicate and subtle, pure and translucent, and worthy of love.... 


ES 


PER BASS ^ (LACE C ARS > Bt 
To SS Se... EAS MR ^ RES HLS 
E o BALO E e en BA ^ UKER GE ENAZ o SG — 
DE ^ RESTA ER HERNO ^ RAT  ......1° 


Also, ‘Dishi bian Jialantuo zhulin yuan’ gives: 


7 Taishó, no. 2059 ‘Gaoseng zhuan’, 50: 326 (Gaoseng zhuan; by Hui Jiao nz 


» 497-554, 
juan 1). 
8 Taisho, no. 200 ‘Zhuanji baiyuan jing’, 4: 210-13. 


9 Avadada-¢ataka, cent légendes (Woudahiguesyi e id du Sanskrit, trans. Feer, L. 
io Taisho, vol. 4, no. 200 ‘Zhuanji baiyuan jing’ ZERK, 2.211. 


BERE 
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.. All the bhiksu male acolytes and ladies of the Sheshi Palace lead- 
ing their palace maids, each and all held fans and fanned the Buddha, 
brought with them all their chosen lady-spirits, and each and all held fans 
and fanned the Buddha; Paficavasikhin and Gandharva made heavenly 
spirit-music to amuse the Buddha. 


de BREL ELS RARER ^ So SEU Eb ^ ORF SE > SERERE 
AED o n 


Mi 
ABA 


Here, the name Paficavasikhin has cropped up several times. Fa Yun's (7422, 
1088-158) Fanyi mingyi ji WEEK PE, (part 2 of) juan 2, ‘Alternative Names 
for the Buddhas’ (‘Zhufo bieming’ #1544), under the two entries ‘Ji’nashiqi’ 
(J Œ) and ‘Shiq? (FÆ), gives that ‘Shiq?’ FÆ can also be named ‘Shiqi’ 
z E (the first character is different even though the romanisation is the same) 
or ‘Fanhuo’ i| (‘turning over fire’), and its origins can be traced to have the 
meaning ‘jewelled hair bun’ (baoji #22). Note: the suffix 'shiqi' F 3& in Sanskrit 
means ‘hair bun’. This Paficavasikhin (Panzheshiqi KEEP Æ; note that the last 
two characters are the same as ‘Shiq?’ P 2) is also called Cavasikhin (Zheshiqi 
355] 38; the first character of the four is omitted) the Arhat (Luohan Zi). 
(See: Kimura Taiken (751222; 1881-1930] et al. Fanwen Fochuan wenxue 
yanjiu ASAREE). Translating the Sanskrit by meaning rather than 
phonetically, the whole name can be rendered as 'the crowns of five heads' 
(wuding JA) or ‘five hair buns’ (wuji RZ). (Fahua wenju 1E3E xc]; collated 
by Zhi Yi 47'9H, 538—597; juan 2: “Shiqi” J^ #: This should be translated as a hair 
bun on the crown of the head’ FEŻ ^ ILA JA.) 

Paficavasikhin is the god of heavenly music and can number as many as 


A 


seven thousand simultaneous manifestations, that is, members of the com- 
pany of heavenly musicians are individually and collectively known as 
Paficavasikhin. He (They) and Gandhava often associate with one another, and 
Gandhava is one of the Eight Guardians (Babu zhong /N 33). They are able 
to play seven different voices (modes), and each voice (mode) can be divided 
into twenty-one constituent parts. (Dazheng zang, vol. 4, p. 211)? This sen- 
tence appears more than once. When Zhi Qian translated this scripture, he had 
already mentioned ‘seven voices (modes; qisheng EF). Regarding the ‘con- 
stituent parts' into which the voices (modes) are divided, the meaning of the 


11 Taisho, vol. 4, no. 200 "Zhuanji baiyuan jing’ HEE Fy aX, 2.212. 

12 Kimura Taiken and Byodo Tsusho, Bonbun butsuden bungaku no kenkyü, 54. 
13 Zhizhe &-&, Miaofa lianhua jing wenju, 2B.104. 

14  Taisho, no. 200, "Zhuanji baiyuan jing’, 4: 211. 
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Sanskrit term is ‘extend’, that is, two sets of modal note reservoirs constructed 
from seven notes as their head motif are a means for generating scales in a 
way extremely similar to the Chinese musical modes. The seven notes of the 
Indian modal system are sa, ri, ga, ma, ha, dha, and ni, which has a degree of a 
relationship to the seven notes of the Chinese system: yu 23), altered (bian 2) 
gong ©, gong Z, shang RS, jiao f}, altered zhi, and zhi (si. As is verified by 
Zhi Qian’s translation, the seven notes of the Indian modal system had been 


brought by monks into China in the last years of the Eastern Han dynasty. (See: 
Hayashi Kenzo $43 —, 1899-1976, Research into the Musical Modes of Banquet 
Music of the Sui and Tang Dynasties.)5 

The joined sentences of Sanskritic intoning created by Zhi Qian com- 
prised three cycles, and there are those who consider that they should include 


Paficavasikhin’s gin songs intoned (Tang Yongtong 5H, 1893-1964] A 
History of Buddhism), which is perfectly possible. Regarding ‘the musician 
Paficavasikhin’s gin songs intoned, let Zhi Qian's Zhuanji baiyuan jing offer 
proof, and it indicates that the one-stringed qin played by the spirits of heavenly 
music Paficavasikhin and Gandhava performed thousands, ten thousands 
of subtle melodies formed fundamentally of seven notes. This is the earli- 
est record of Gandhava producing music in praise of Buddha, and from this 
point onwards, all the murals and paintings that depict the story of Gandhava's 
heavenly musicians performing music have this as their basis, which is extremely 
important. If Zhi Qian’s ‘cycles of Sanskrit intoning’ 4$187 $2 included these 
qin songs intoned, although their composers and dates of composition are 


not clearly written, Seng You nonetheless listed them at the head of the anthol- 
ogies of scriptural intoning, and furnished notes that clarify their provenance 
as The Zhongbenqi jing; Kang Mengxiang's translation was chosen for the pur- 
pose, as is self-evident, and that they must have been created by someone at 
the end of the Eastern Han dynasty is a logical deduction that fits in with 
all the evidence. 

At that time, the Indian seven-note modal system had already entered 
China and ‘Paricavasikhin’s Qin Songs Intoned' took their name from the two 
characters that represent the name Paficavasikhin ‘banzhe RE, which is 
simply the Sanskrit word ‘Panéa’ and means ‘five. When the context is seven 
voices, the two characters ‘banzhe SE that represent the name are trans- 
lated as 'banzhan fi’ or ‘banshe Rv; in The Official Book of the Sui Dynasty 
(Sui shu (2), 'Yinyue zhi’ 4275 (juan 14), Zheng Yi (Bs, 540—591) tells of 
the seven Quici $827 modes used by the player Sudi(shi)po (HK (K) 8; 


15 Hayashi Kenzo, Sui-Tang yanyuediao yanjiu, 21. 
16 Tang Yongtong, Han-Wei liang Jin Nan-Bei chao fojiao shi, 133—34. 
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Jl sixth century): ‘The sixth of these modes is called “banzhan’, which is named 
in China “the fifth mode" that is, the yu mode’ 7\HAHE > HSA > BI] 
tt.” In Chen Yang's (RHR; 1064-1128) Yue shu 4235, juan 159, is recorded: 
‘The yu mode is called by the Western hu barbarians the banshe mode; the 
Brahmins call it “Brahma’s Voice" >) > ZA ^ E ARAB HS 
In the Tianhe era (All, 566—572) of the Northern Zhou dynasty, the Five Notes 
of the Chinese pentatonic scale were matched with Indian gods, and Chen 


Yang also records the following table: 


TABLE 3.1 The Five Notes matched to Indian gods 


gong Z Asura Axiuluo [uf zi) 
shang Fi Sakra Dishitian FEK) 
jiao F Sarasvatī Dabian[cai]tian 33? 
CAIK) 
zhi fii Nārāyaņa Naluoyantian jJ], 
HER) 
yu ij Brahma Dafantian KÆR) 


The yu mode is the banzhan mode of the Sanskritic Five Modes (wusheng Fi. 
&&). In Sanskrit, ‘pancama’ means ‘fifth’, so it was originally the fifth mode, but 
Zhang Yi outlines thus: ‘the sixth of these modes is called banzhan, X HASIE, 
so apparently on having reached Quici, inside the ordering of a seven-mode sys- 
tem, its position had shifted somewhat, and it was now placed sixth. Zhi Qian, 


IR 


however, when translating the name of the god of the heavenly musicians 


zi 


‘Paficavasikhin’, renders it with the four characters J/3/ Œ (Banzheshiqi), 


and because the yu mode is the 'banzhe' or fifth mode of a five-mode system, 
it is used to indicate both the seven notes and the seven modes they produce 
in their entirety. The rationale therein, I deduce, is that because banzhe is the 
yu note, the god that is matched to it is Brahma; as is recorded in the story 
narrated in The Zhongbenqi jing, Brahma's radiance was much greater than 
Sakra's; Sakra matches the shang note, therefore, Brahma's yu mode assumes 
predominance, so the god of heavenly music thus takes banzhe as the origin 
of his name. 

A total of twenty-one types of scriptural intonements ( jingbai &&IIH) are 
listed in the Chu san zang ji, and they are extremely important material for 


17  Suishu, 14.346. 
18 Yue shu, comp. Chen Yang, 211: 738. 
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exploring the origin of Sanskritic intoning. In the first volume of Hóbógrin 
Dictionnaire Encyclopédique du Bouddhisme (Fabao yilin R= T) by Japanese 
scholar Takakusu Junjiro (ESlE-X BD, 1866-1845) and French scholar Paul 
Demiéville (Daimiwei #(24 i, 1894-1979), under the entry on Sanskritic 
intoning (Bomba), there is already rigorous and detailed discussion. I consider 
that every one of these twenty-one types of scriptural intoning deserves to be 
researched as a case study, and this essay here sheds light on only one exam- 
ple. Owing to Zhi Qian’s translation, we know that by the end of the Eastern 
Han dynasty, the story of Buddha and Sakra in The Zhongbenqi jing had 
already been used to create Sanskritic intoning, and that because it had taken 
material pertaining to Paficavasikhin, the resultant book was given the title 


‘Pafica(vasikhin), so the natural assumption is that it was indeed an abbrevi- 
ation of the Buddhist name Parficavasikhin. A special examination of 'Pafica' 
(‘banzhe’), the first element of the name, indicates that it cannot be said that it 
has absolutely no relationship to the fifth note yu mode's banzhan of the seven 
notes and modes, because the yu mode's paríca (banzhe) represents Brahma, 
and Brahma’s status was particularly magnificent, so pañca (banzhe) naturally 
receives especial attention and is listed as the primal and most important note 
or mode. 

The praise-chanting of Tantric Buddhism is divided into different musical 
modes, and they are used at particular times of the day as material for recita- 
tive chanting, for example, Jin Gangzhi's (fill; 669—741) rule of service was: 


TABLE 3.2 Musical modes used at particular times of day 


Dawn matches to lila (;féff; an error for sala J&fl or shala Xb}, an equiv- 
alent to a term in Indian classical music 'sadava' that corresponds to 
the zhi note or mode in Chinese music.) 


Midday matches to the middle note (zhongyin FR; an equivalent to a term 
in Indian classical music ‘madhyama-grama’ that corresponds to the 
shang note or mode in Chinese music.) 


Dusk matches to the broken note (poyin ;anequivalent to a term in 
Indian music 'sadharita' that corresponds to the gong note or mode 


and is called shatuo 7 [i7 in Chinese music.) 


19 Takakusu Junjiro, and Paul Demiéville, Hóbógirin; dictionnaire encyclopédique du boud- 
dhisme d'aprés les sources chinoises et japonaises. Fascicule annexe. Tables du Taishó 
Issaikyo, nouvelle édition du Canon bouddhique chinois, 97. 
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TABLE 3.2 Musical modes used at particular times of day (cont.) 


(Paul Pelliot [1878-1945] suspects that this is a version of the jiao mode found in the 
Western regions known as ‘shashi’ ybi.) 


Midnight matches consonantly to the fifth note, that is, ‘banshe’ (an equivalent 
to a term in Indian classical music ‘paricama’ that corresponds to the 


yu mode and is called banshe in Chinese; see below.) 


Wu Nanxun (RFA; 1927-2008) explains this by saying: ‘Dawn uses the zhi 


mode; midday uses the shang mode; and midnight uses the yu mode. 2A 
HER > FEE PRIJE. (For this theory, see Lüxue huitong f& 
&381)?? Here is simply a process of employing different modes for chanting 
at different times of the day. The Sanskritic intoning that Zhi Qian devised 
comprised three cycles; in the Eastern Jin dynasty, after senior minister Zhou 
Yi (S4, 269-322) had been killed, the monk High Constellation |= (also 
called Po-Srimitra [Boshilimiduoluo PIL ZEE, d. 343]) went to visit 


M 
im 

Tar 
[m 


Zhou's orphaned son, and sat opposite him and paid his respects by perform- 
ing three cycles of the intoning of the Western hu barbarians; the Sanskrit 
sounds penetrated even unto the clouds above, and then he chanted magical 
incantations of several thousand words. He also had a fine grasp of the art of 


magical incantations and translated 'Kongque mingwang zhu shenzhov' |‘ 


EX 


HA EZRA FL (see Gaoseng zhuan rfi (8 by Hui Jiao 3&frz, 497—554). In the 
offering of condolences on a death, the intoning of the Western hu barbari- 


ans also had the role of praise-chanting. High Constellation was also adept at 
the practice of notes, modes, and modal modulation. His disciple Mi Li (FF; 
fL fourth century) wrote a text Gaosheng fanbai ji SIA, and the notes 
on this text (in juan 12 of Chu san zang ji which lists it immediately below A 
Record of Joined Sentences of Sanskritic Intoning |Lianju fanbai ji] and A Record 
of Nirvana Intoning |Nihuan bai ji] cited above) give: ‘The practice of intoning 


stems from The Xulai Scripture? 1H KCA). At that time, when examples 
of Sanskritic intoning were created, they often took a story from a particular 
Buddhist scripture and worked it into the mould of a specific genre of Buddhist 
praise-songs ‘Jizan’ (fi). In the Eastern Han dynasty, Tan Guo and Kang 
Mengxiang translated The Zhongbenqi jing, and it was adopted by others as a 
story from which examples of intoning were created. Zhi Qian also translated 
Ruiying benqi jing, which he himself transcribed into three cycles of Sanskritic 
intoning. High Constellation, in his turn, took The Xulai Scripture and used it to 


20 WuNanxun, Lüxue huitong, 436. 
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create examples of intoning. All these are important texts pertaining to scrip- 
tural intoning! ‘Paficavasikhin’s qin songs intoned' was the primal mould that 
initiated the practice. 

As an addendum let another problem be discussed. There are those who 
consider that the system of scales that generated Sudipo’s seven modes was 
widespread in the regions of Xinjiang and Central Asia and that the names of 
these seven modes were drawn directly from the indigenous Qiuci language 


and not derived from Sanskrit at all, for example, ‘banzhan’ (XH) when pro- 
nounced with the intonation of the Qiuci language is ‘Pancam’, which is close 
to the word 'panj in Uighur. This would mean, therefore, that Quici music 
undoubtedly possessed its own special rules by which it was constructed. 
Regarding the fifth mode ‘banzhan’, however, it is necessary to reiterate that it 
had indeed (either way) received influence from external sources. If we were 
to look only at the word for ‘four’ in Persian, we would find that it was pro- 
nounced ‘cahaz’, and the Sanskrit equivalent is ‘catw2’; ‘five’ in Persian is ‘pan’, 
and in Sanskrit ‘panca’, so the truth is that both emerged from the same linguis- 
tic wellspring and belong to the common lineage of Indo-Aryan languages. The 
language of Qiuci in Xinjiang of the Muslim period itself evolved from Persian 
and so also flows together in the same direction, so the word for ‘five’ will nec- 
essarily still employ a pronunciation similar in form to either ‘pan’ or ‘panéa’. 
If we were to consult R. L. Turner's dictionary (A Comparative Dictionary of the 
Indo-Aryan Languages; R. L. Turner: 1888-1983), items 7655 and 7669, we would 
come to understand the linguistic situation of the dispersal and distribution 
over different regions of the word for ‘five’ in terms of pronunciation and varia- 
tions of its end segment, and thus it is unnecessary to adopt a stick-in-the-mud 
attitude that considers a particular pronunciation must be limited to the indig- 
enous language of Quici as its fundamental location. 


28 February 1989 


Appendix 


In December 1956, in the district outside the Great East Gate (Dadongmenwai KR 
FTF) of the city of Wuchang FB), north-east of the Lotus Stream Temple (Lian xi 


si XE: €), on the ridge of the Qiu Fr. mountain, in a tomb shaped like the charac- 


ter Œ (‘zhong’) with chambers built of brick, a gold gilt bronze decorative plate has 
been excavated on to which is carved a Buddha statue. This is currently the earliest 
known Buddhist artifact (found in China), and from the same tomb has also emerged 
a leaden certificate of land ownership of the land occupied by the burial site dated 
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to the fifth year of the Yongan 7k era (262), so from this it can be ascertained that 
the Buddha statue must have been fashioned prior to this date. After the third year 


of the Huangwu £i; era (224) when the Indian monk Vighna 4E (S Weizhi[nan]; 
ji. third century) first came to Wuchang, Zhi Qian and Kang Senghui arrived in succes- 
sion in Wu dynasty territory; the Buddhist religion greatly prospered, and this work of 
art is important material proof of this. 
This essay was published in the debut issue of Oriental Culture (Dongfang wenhua R 
73 X 4E), a quarterly journal sponsored by the Guangdong Chinese Peoples Association 


for the Promotion of Culture (Guangdong zhonghua minzu wenhua cujinhui J&s5 rp 


SERO SC (Eee), publication no.: 1993, 10. 
I have always advocated that so-called ‘changing literature’ (bianwen X) in its 


development in both literature and the arts has followed the two paths given below?! 

— The language of images: Following this path advancing forwards, the emphasis is on 
changing appearances, and the result is the achievement of painting. 

— The language of sound: In ci §¥ poetry of the College of Music (Yuefu 45Jff), a 
so-called 'changing' (towards a more vernacular style) occurred, and when Buddhist 
compositions were incanted, through methods of singing in rotation, practices 
evolved, and a more melodic singing style was formulated. The ruler of Jingling 


(ŒP, 460—494) even invited monks to undergo special vocal training. This is an 
entirely separate matter from differentiation and analysis of modes: the first is the 
study of music making, the second is the study of the language of sound, and they 
should not be confused. 
Seng You's Chu san zang ji preserves a great deal of material. In his book, he makes 
especial mention of a genre Anthology for a Mentor of Intoning the Scriptures and notes 
down all the works from the Qi and Liang dynasties onwards that he had seen. This 
paper's focus has been the vocalisation of changing literature, to which particular 
attention should be paid. 


When (modern scholar) Mr Jiang Bogin 298 read this essay, he immediately 


wrote a long paper in response 'The Southern Chinese Wellspring of Changing 
Literature and the Cantor Craftsmen of Dunhuang' ('Bianwen de nanfang yuantou 
yu Dunhuang de changdao fajiang’ $ x AYES 77 JR SAU Ie ).?* His view is 
that the ‘mentors’ I had indicated were a body of monks who acted as cantors, and the 


essay inspires us to take study of the typology of Buddhist literature and the original 
source of the cantor system as starting points to make deeper research forays into the 
changing literature of Dunhuang. 

His essay has already been included in his book Dunhuang yishu zongjiao yu liyue 


wenming FRSA m BTE where it can be consulted. 


21 A notion by which classical texts are taken and re-worked in vernacular form; also called 
‘transformational texts’. 
22 Jiang Boqin, ‘Bianwen de nanfang yuantou yu Dunhuang de changdao fajiang’, 395-422. 
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Archaeology 4 i 


CHAPTER 4 


Using Artifacts Unearthed at Jia Lake to Discuss 
the Early Maturity of Ancestral Musical Wisdom 


i EL TTL PER Je FREE AI s HE] AA 


A year or so ago, Mr Huang Xiangpeng jf showed me his paper ‘Research 
into Pitch Measurements of the Wuyang Jia Lake Bone Flute’ ("Wuyang Jiahu 
gudi de ceyin yanjiu' $857 Se AAI TZ); in it, he discusses a corpus of 
sixteen bone flutes that were unearthed there and the results of experimental 
tests performed on them. One of the most complete specimens of these, cata- 
logue no. M282.20, has seven holes (see Figure 4.b), and above the seventh hole 
is also a smaller hole that has the function of adjusting tuning. His view is that 
this entire arrangement probably represented a complete seven-note scale. The 
epoch to which the artifacts unearthed at Jia Lake belong is known as Peiligang 
3% & fz Culture, a historical period eight thousand years ago, and these were 
discoveries that could only leave one gasping in amazement. Spurred on by 
this, I wrote an essay titled ‘Using an Eight-Thousand-Year-Old Bone Flute to 
discuss Issues of Seven- and Eight-Note Scales' ('Cong baqian nian gudi tan 
qiyin yu bayin wenti' (é/\ TFA EB ur ER/VET ISTE) that is included in my 
book Shisu 57H,” which is in the process of being typeset and printed. Recently, 
fellow scholar Wu Zhao 5%!) sent me his paper ‘The Origins of Chinese Music 


Civilisation—Jia Lake Tortoise Bells and Bone Flutes and their Relationship to 
the Eight Trigrams’ (‘Zhongguo yinyue wenming zhi yuan—Jiahu guiling gudi 
yu bagua’ HHEH Jk — Eta A FA BL Sp) and attached a letter 
inviting me to give my views on reading it.? This paper was originally one that 
Mr Wu had read on 12 October 1990 at the fourth annual conference on music 
and archaeology in Paris and he put forward many innovative opinions. His 
thesis offered many fresh viewpoints that are worth introducing here: 
i He explained that the Jia Lake burial site consists of a large burial pit 
in which the funerary form was for individual people to be interred on 
separate occasions (Figure 4.a), and in total there were eight such graves; 


1 The entire essay has been published in the journal Cultural Relics. Wenwu 1 (1989): 15-17. 

2 Later renamed: ‘Lun Jiahu kefu ji xiangguan wenti’, 1.31—43. 

3 Wu Zhao, ‘Zhongguo yinyue wenming zhi yuan: Jiahu guiling gudi yu bagua’, 185-195. Wu 
Zhao, Jiahu guiling gudi yu Zhongguo yinyue wenming zhi yuan’, 50-55. 
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CHAPTER 4 


the bone flutes and tortoise bells (guiling $$$) were for the most part 
excavated from tombs of this sort. The information that has already been 
formally distributed on the Jia Lake third period tomb M344 gives that the 
occupant was an adult male and positioned face up and with his limbs 
straight, but his skull was absent and replacing it were eight tortoise bells. 
Next to the tortoise bells was a fork-shaped bone tool. Underneath his 
shoulders were two hollow bone flutes, and two earthenware vessels had 
been placed under his left shoulder. In between his feet were items such 
as fishing harpoons and bone arrowheads (Figure 4.c). Of the tortoise 
bells, one is 16cm in length and 8.5-10cm in width, and on the back of 
the shell at the top end is a small hole through which a thread could be 
passed in order that it could be hung up. Next to this hole is another com- 
paratively large L-shaped hole, and on the body of the shell a character of 
the form © is inscribed. The shell is itself hollow and filled with pebbles 
of different colours in varying sizes, so that when shaken it rattles (hence 
the term ‘tortoise bell’) (Figure 4.d). 

He also indicated that a total of sixteen bone flutes had been excavated. 
When the flutes were excavated, in most cases, two were found in each 
tomb. For the seven-hole flute, a comparison between the pitch produced 
when all the holes are covered and the gong = note of the fifth hole 
found the difference between the two to be exactly 580 cents, a difference 
of only 8 cents from the 588 cents when the same interval of a dimin- 
ished fifth is produced by the method of dividing a pipe into three and 
then alternately subtracting or adding a third of its length to produce a 
succession of respectively rising perfect fifths and falling perfect fourths 
such as has traditionally been used in China to generate scales; from this 
the accuracy of its tuning can be gauged. In addition, if the fifth hole 
is regarded as the tonal centre 'gong, then the minor third below it and 
the major second and major third above it are all relatively accurate. Of 
these, the minor third below is identical to the theoretical value as given 
by 'pure' intonation. The remaining two notes are close to those of the 
major second and major third generated by the principle of taking a pipe 
and subtracting or adding a third of its length. Of these, a minor third 
below the tonal centre produced by both the large and small holes of 
the seventh hole position open at the same time is the relative corrected 
tuning of the seventh hole. Its accuracy proves the necessity of the yu j| 
note in the scale of this flute. 


He indicates: 'The construction of the scale of this pipe is with the note C as 
the gong note, and it has two "altered" notes: altered zhi and altered gong, 
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which together with four "true" kernel notes yu, gong, shang, jiao of the penta- 
tonic scale form a traditional seven-note ancient scale. This kind of completely 
formed scale—a seven-note ancient scale, although first specifically eluci- 
dated in written text only by Liu An (179-122 BCE) of the Western Han dynasty 
in Huainanzi, "Tianwen xun" (essay 3), its existence in a six-note form on this 
bone flute is sufficient to demonstrate that this scale pattern is unquestiona- 


V 


bly a Chinese stream flowing forth from a distantly ancient wellspring ... iE 
M) EE Re HERE DACESEE ^ PE — 98 GEO Be LIND - 
EB SIEBER CROSS 2 SEE TRES SN — LEE 
Bibs > WMESUUESUZCEBEHT COCOA 1E FU SUPE ^ (BRANES 
EIE EDA TER ce Pe BIT E... AS at 

Below are Wu Zhao's detailed notes made after taking actual measurements 


of the bone flutes' construction. Here, a seven-note scale is matched to Huang 
Xiangpeng's records of the pitches of the seven holes as well as the relevant 


name sequence of the twelve lü f£ modes of later generations and the results 
shown in the table below: 


TABLE 4.1 Matches between the seven-note scale, the pitches of the seven holes, and 
lü 1# modes 


Hole ı A6 yu il nanlü FA = 
(The equivalent in the later 
twelve lü system) 


Hole 2 F(#)® altered zhi SIS ruibin ŽA 

Hole 3 ES jiao f8 guxian 4E 
Hole 4 D6 shang Fi taicou KIE 

Hole 5 Cs gong E huangzhong af% 
Hole 6 B5 altered gong #7 — yingzhong KESE 
The smaller eighth hole 

Hole 7 A5 yu il nanlü FE = 


4 Wu Zhao, ‘Zhongguo yinyue wenming zhi yuan: Jiahu guiling gudi yu bagua’, 51. 
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FIGURE 4.4 Burial grounds of the Jia Lake archaeological site (first published in Wenwu, 
1989, issue 1) 


FIGURE 4.B 
Bone flute (artifact no.: M282:20) (first published in Wenwu, 1989, issue 1) 
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FIGURE 4.C 

Plan of tomb M344 (first 
published in Wenwu, 1989, issue 1) 
——~ North 

o 50cm 

1, 2. Angular trapezoidal- 
shouldered earthenware 

hu 3 vessels. 

3. Fork-shaped bone tool. 

4, 5. Bone flutes. 

6. Decorative bone item with hole 
drilled through. 

7-2. Bone fishing harpoon. 

13-17. Bone divination rod. 

18. Tortoise shells (eight 
specimens). 

19-24. Ivory tools. 
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FIGURE 4.D 
1 Tortoise shell with carved symbols (M344:18) 
(first published in Wenwu, 1989, issue 1) 


Master Wu considers that the fifth hole on the bone flute represents the gong 
note because its relationship inside the scheme of intervals is such that the 
interval between it and the note when all the holes are covered (low F£) is 
the same as that between it and the second hole (also F£); whether upwards 
or downwards, both are 'altered' notes, and the interval to the note C is iden- 
tical in both cases. This gong note is the numerological basis on the bone 
flute equivalent to the ‘middle note’ (zhongsheng FE) of ancient (historical) 
parlance. The gong note can only be produced against the prerequisite of the 
flute's length when all the holes are shut, and this length is 22.20cm. If 8cm 
is subtracted from this, the result is 14.20cm, which is the length of the pipe 
at the gong note; once the gong is known, the notes of the other holes can be 
produced. In his paper, Master Wu has already laid out a detailed table for the 
generation of these notes, so it is omitted here.” He maintains that this pro- 
cess was an ancient precursor to the hereditary court musician Ling Zhoujiu's 
(EN, fl. sixth century BCE) investigation of the ‘middle note’ as recorded 
in (the early Warring States period text) Discourses of the States (Guoyu BIŠE, 


5 The data pertaining to music in Wu Zhao's paper can be consulted. 
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‘Zhouyu xia’ jz P; juan 3). Although Jia Gongyan's (873, fl. seventh cen- 
tury) ‘supplementary explanation’ (shu iit) in interpretation of The Zhou Rites 
(Zhouli FS) considers that the ‘middle note’ indicates a pipe of a length that 
can generate the cycle of modes in both upward and downward directions,® 


whether eight thousand years ago, the people of Jia Lake were able to make 
such precise calculations is something on which I dare not pass judgment, but 
the seven notes are calibrated with sufficient precision that the possibility can- 
not be denied. 

The phenomenon of two bone flutes coming from the tomb, as Wu Zhao 
found to be the case, indicates that the format was that they occurred in 
‘male-female’ pairs. He gives: The scale employed by the bone flutes from 
tomb M.282.20 was grouped around two superimposed thirds, or expressed 
in a different way: the relationship between odd-numbered sound-holes—yu 
(hole 7), gong (hole 5), and jiao (hole 3)—and even-numbered sound-holes— 
altered gong (hole 6), shang (hole 4), and altered zhi (hole 2)—aside from the 
difference between them of a major second, their internal minor third—major 
third intervallic relationship is absolutely identical, and the two can be inter- 
changed with one another. This is the same as regarding the three odd-numbered 
sound-holes of C as equivalent to the even-numbered sound-holes of D and 
vice versa, in a manner similar to the interchangeability of location of the 
yinyang polarity, and therefore formulating ‘male-female’ pairs of flutes is 
according to a rationale of like kind. Note: The ‘male-female’ relationship of 
the paired flutes and its yinyang significance goes as far as transplanting this 
philosophy into the domain of music theory; and for the Jia Lake people eight 
thousand years ago to have achieved this level of sophistication in the field of 
musical instrument manufacture leaves one flabbergasted! 

In the above report, most deeply interesting is the actual situation of the 
M334 burial as has already been published. The occupant had been decapi- 
tated and his head replaced by eight tortoise shells. Master Wu's explanation 
is that the occupant had presented his body in obeisance to the spirits, and his 
head was the actual offering; yet why go so far as to employ a linked chain of 
eight tortoise shells as a replacement? He observes that one shell is inscribed 
with the symbol €, and paying especial attention to the ‘eight’ of the ‘eight 
shells’, has made a connection to the Eight Trigrams (bagua /\$£h), also citing 
a later text The Ten Wings Commentary on the Book of Changes (Yizhuan 218) 
that gives: ‘The Eighth Trigram “li” is represented by the eyes, BEES Ej," and 


6 See Zhouli zhushu FAKE Eti. The ‘notes’ are by Zheng Xuan (EPZ, 127-200), the 'supple- 
mentary explanation' by Jia Gongyan. 
7 Zuo Qiuming, Chungiu zuozhuan zhengyi, 9.388. 
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thus the Eight Trigrams are linked in. A close reading of the Jia Lake archae- 
ological report reveals no mention of 'tortoise bells' and simply indicates that 
‘only fragments of the skull remain, and the neck vertebrae are in disarray, 
RETER > SHHESERL, and ‘there are eight tortoise shells, and their 
empty cavities are filled with small pebbles.’ $& FH /V[[8| > Saf A28/|vo-7.8 On 
the plastron of the tortoise shell are inscribed symbols, just this and nothing 
more, so it seems to me too great a leap of faith to believe that these eight tor- 
toise shells represented the Eight Trigrams in some form. Whether the tortoise 
shells had a musical function as some sort of bell (shaker) is extremely ques- 
tionable; regarding grave goods of other burial sites, for example, Liu #1 forest, 
in addition to packing tortoise shells with small pebbles, bone needles are also 
found, and in Yanzhou JJ, tortoise shells are filled with vertebrae, which 
indicates that they have no connection to music. Regarding the two-pronged 
harpoon placed next to the occupant's body, this demonstrates that the 
epoch was still one of fishing and hunting, and even into the Spring and 
Autumn period, there lingered a remnant custom of ‘laying out fishing gear’ 
(shiyu ^K: f&).9 

In total, sixteen bone flutes were unearthed at Jia Lake, of which three are 
intact and these have seven holes. The results of thoroughly testing the pitches 
produced by them have not yet been announced, so putting forward conclu- 
sions prematurely is still inappropriate; nonetheless, according to reports in 
respect of this corpus of seven-hole bone flutes, next to some of the holes them- 
selves, remnants of marking out in order to divide up the distance between 
them equidistantly and accurately can still be seen, which demonstrates that 
manufacture was a process of precise stages accomplished through refined 
measurement. The method of performance was to blow vertically (viewed 


from the front) into the flute held at a slanted angle of 45? (viewed from the 
side), and in most respects, it resembles an instrument of the recorder type. 
Nowadays, we call a vertically blown flute a xiao #, and a horizontally blown 
flute a di tfj. Writing according to Shuowen jiezi R x Er. (by Xu Shen #4 
58-147 CE; juan 5), Huang Xiangpeng explains the di as a seven-holed tong (85; 


defined by Discussing Writing |Shuowen] as ‘a short length of bamboo’ Er] tE), 


TT 


K; xm 


8 See: Henan sheng wenwu yanjiusuo. ‘Henan wuyang jiahu xinshiqi shidai yizhi di er zhi liu 
ci fajue jianbao; 5. Also: Zhang Juzhong, ‘Shilun jiahu leixing de tezheng ji yu zhouwei wen- 
hua de guanxi’, 18-20. Assemblages of tortoise shells in tomb burials and the phenomenon 
of tortoise shell cavities filled with small pebbles are found not only at Jia Lake, but also in 
other early cultures at sites in Dawen 7X river mouth in Pi PP county, Liu $I] forest, and 
Xiawanggang P E faj. Whether these artifacts are ‘tortoise bells’ is hard to ascertain. 

9 See Chen Pan's (fi 28, 1905-1999) ‘The Spring and Autumn period Fable of Laying out Fishing 
Gear at the Tang Poplars’. 'Chunqiu Gong shiyu yu Tang shuo’, 175-97. 
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so he still calls the Jia Lake bone flutes 'd/-!? Guangya Est (by Zhang Yi 548, 
fl. third century), ‘Shiyue’ (#28 (in juan 8) gives: ‘The yue flute is called “di” and 
has seven holes! £538 Z » ATL! 

Wang Niansun (FEE, 1744-1832) in his Guangya shuzheng [JEJE 
(juan 8) quotes Fengsu tongyi MAE FE (by Ying Shao FE), fl. second century; 
essay six) which includes records of musical instruments that say: 'The di flute 
is one chi foot and four cun inches long and has seven holes. && E— RHS} > 
+L." Given that this is so, there is no harm in regarding this instrument as a 
yue #5 flute. In ancient times, the yue flute as detailed in written sources had an 


extremely wide usage and there are many excavated specimens, for example, 
the pipes and flutes of Hemudu 725€, which were played sideways with air 
blown over an edge in order to produce sound and also have an open hole in 
the centre and finger holes on either side, which demonstrates an advanced 
level of technology. The vertically blown bone flutes of Jia Lake are three thou- 
sand years older than those of Hemudu and their method of manufacture just 
as fine. From Jia Lake to Hemudu, from playing a multiple-holed vertical flute 
to playing a multiple-holed horizontal flute, has led some scholars to suggest 
that the Hemudu bone flutes are in fact yue flutes. Of the bone artifacts of the 
di flute type unearthed at the latter site, one that resembles the middle finger of 
someone's hand is approximately 10cm in length and furnished with a hole for 
blowing across when held horizontally and six finger holes, which somewhat 
resembles the modern six-holed di flute and proves that the horizontally-held 
di-type flute also had an extremely early origin; the situation is thus dissimilar 
to that described in Ma Rong's (FE gi, 79166) ‘Chang di fu’ fe which indi- 
cates that the four-holed di-flute of the Qiang 7¢ barbarians was equipped with 
an added hole (‘Chang di fu’ gives: ‘Therefore, to the original four holes one 
more was added, and subsequent to the appearance of di-flutes with the hole 
that Junming [(soubriquet of) Jing Fang (77-37 BCE)] had added, it was said 
the flute was now constructed to play all Five Notes of the shang mode’ NA 
FLIJIM — > EH CRE) ATPL ^ eae Ree TH.) This describes 
a much later evolution when in fact a seven-hole di-flute had already been in 
circulation eight thousand years ago. 


The ancients set much store by the perceived sacred role of the tortoise, 
which was said to have foreknowledge of the Will of Heaven: ‘The tortoise, 
in which is embedded foresight of the auspicious and inauspicious.’ EFD 


10 Xu Shen, Shuowen jiezi, 5A.8b (98). 
11 Guangya shuzheng, 8B.663. 

12  Guangya shuzheng, 8B.663. 

13 Wenxuan, 18.823. 
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LI. ([Discourses of the States] ‘Discourses of the State of Chu’ [Part Two (of 
Two); ‘Chuyu xia’ 2255 P; juan18], Notes by Wei Zhao | #44, 204—273; juan 8]).4 
In ancient times, oxen were sometimes sacrificed to the tortoise: Guanzi (EF; 
eponymous text by Guan Zhong 1, 723-645 BCE) in the essay ‘Shan quan 
shu’ trf it (essay 75), gives: ‘Because the tortoise’s value is so great it cannot 
be computed; they are stored on the Greater Terrace and each day blood sac- 
rifice of four oxen is made to them: RIES > Mia c Bz pAVU 
4.15 From this, the solemn splendidness of the ceremony can be appreciated, 


with four oxen slain as the offering; thus, tortoises were priceless treasures 
and said to be worth a value that could not be computed. The ritual custom of 
the Jia Lake people eight thousand years ago of being interred together with 
tortoises indicates that making offerings to tortoises was a tradition with an 
extremely long history. In ancient times, the professional specialists whose job 
it was to look after music making were known as 'blind musicians of the spir- 
its' (shengu 1 
have been especially sensitive, and their pitch perception finely tuned. The 


). Given that they were blind, their sense of hearing would 


pitches of various notes, their fullness or fineness of tone from low C (huang- 
zhong) upwards, and the myriad different timbres of the higher octaves, these 
musicians would have had to differentiate clearly between them all, so they 
would have been able to investigate and establish a ‘middle note’ in order to 
fix relative temperament, seeking the fundamental mode and by a process of 
computing defining the arrangement of intervals. 

Regarding the formulation of ancient Chinese musical theory, it covers two 
important fields of study: one is numerology, the other spatial arrangement; 
the first is the relationship of numbers to music, the second the relationship 


of time and space (that is the twelve months and the Four Regions [Sifang VU 
7j]) to music. In ancient times, the numbers themselves all carried with them 
a sense of mysteriousness, and they themselves formed bonds with music that 
no man could put asunder; ancient texts contain many formulations of this 
concept. By way of explanation, here are few examples: 


Voice (or Note) (sheng #) 
Five Voices (or Notes) (wusheng HE) 
The Book of Documents (Shangshu HE) 
‘Gao Yao mo’ [5i (chapter 4; Gao Yao: an ancient mythological figure)! 


us 


14  Guoyujijie, 18.527. 

15 — Guanzijiaozhu, 22.1316. 

16 According to the orthodox ‘Old Text’ numbering, the text cited here appears in chapter 5: 
'Yi Ji' 250€ (both Ji and Yi were ancient mythological ministers). 
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‘T want to hear the Six Lü Modes, the Five Voices (Notes), the Instruments made 
of the Eight Materials, the Seven Beginnings! T4Xlg7stE-^ AEE. VEG 
4417 


Lü t€ Modes 

Six Lü Modes (liulü 718 
Discourses of the States 
‘Chuyu (Part Two of Two)’ 

‘Six Lü Modes, Seven Governances, Instruments made of Eight Types of 
Materials! 7Xf& ` FEB ` /Vfri.18 


TT 
— 


Seven Lü Modes (qilii Kf 
Discourses of the States 
‘Zhouyu xia (Part Three of Three)’ FEE F (chapter 3)’ 

Ling Zhoujiu said: ‘Bring together the Five Positions (Jupiter, the moon, the 


Th 
— 


sun, the stars, and the polestar Polaris) and their Three Locations (north, south, 
and east); from the Astrological Quail-Head (the Zhang 4 constellation) to 
the fifth star of the Four-Horse Chariot Team (the Fang 5; constellation), 
there are Seven Constellations ... from south to north, the conjecture is Seven 


Accordances with the Seven Lü Modes ... using the lü principle to make the 
melodic modes harmonious, in this way the Seven Lü Modes are formed: & 
HUSZ” ASAE CII...... ICZ [e] Uo... DAE > WEA 
Ke 


F) 


Notes (yin 

Seven Notes (qiyin CÈ) 

The Zuo Commentary (Zuozhuan 7218; traditionally attributed to Zuo Qiuming 
ZE FEHH, fl. late Spring and Autumn period), (Duke) Zhao, the Twentieth Year’ 
(Zhao[Gong] ershi nian’ HB (7x) Z+; Duke Zhao’: chapter 10): ‘One Ether, 
Two Customs, Three Varieties (of song in The Book of Songs [Shijing #2&]), 


Four Objects (the Four Directions from which Objects are procured to make 
musical instruments), Five Voices (Notes), Six Lii Modes, Seven Notes, Eight 


17  Shangshu zhengyi, 5.139. 
The last two characters (‘the Seven Beginnings’) given here are not present in prevailing 
versions of the original text. 
18 Guoyujijie, 18.517. 
19  Guoyujijie, 3125-26. 
Heavily laden with astrological terms, the precise meaning of this passage is obscure. 
The orthodox redaction is slightly different E] S5 A: > E$-C- 9l], which does not have 
much impact on the overall meaning. 
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Winds (Melodies), and Nine Songs are all formed mutually from one another. 


— a> RS + SR. Oy a NE Ee JUR KAHR. 


The Zuo Commentary, (Duke) Zhao’, ‘The Twenty-fifth Year’ (‘Zhao[gong] 
ershiwu nian’ HA (7x) ZHE): ‘The Nine Songs, Eight Winds (Melodies), 
Seven Notes, and Six Lü Notes all pay obeisance to the Five Voices (Notes). Fá 


AK UE EÈ + ND 


Instruments made of the Eight Materials (bayin JE) 


(See The Book of Documents quoted above.) 


The term ‘The Five Voices (or Notes)’ indicates the pentatonic scale gong- 
shang-jiao-zhi-yu. The definitions of other terms reflect the era in which they 
were used, and in different epochs, usages of the various numbers fluctuated 
according to their historical background. In the reign of the Zhou emperor 
Jingwang (jl, d. 520 BCE, r. 544—520 BCE), the number seven received par- 
ticular attention, and the ‘Seven Constellations’ and ‘Seven Accordances’ were 


employed to explain the Seven Lii Modes. In the Spring and Autumn period 


when the statesman Zichan (f£, d. 522 BCE) was in the ascendency, theories 
on the Five Elements (wuxing 7111) were particularly popular and the Five 


Voices (Notes) the governing force; therefore, the Seven Notes and the Six Lü 
Modes all paid obeisance to the Five Voices. From a present-day perspective 
looking at the Jia Lake bone flutes, they already have seven holes and an addi- 
tional small hole, so were evidently already using the two changing notes. We 
thus know that very ancient societies regarded the Seven Notes as the Five 
Notes plus two changing notes, and that this musical knowledge had reached 
maturity well before the epoch of the Yellow Emperor. 

Secondarily, let discussion turn to the issue of space. 

Time is governed by calendrical principles; space is an expression of dimen- 
sions. If musical modes and melodies are to correspond to Heaven's natural 
order, then a firm grasp of time and place is most important. Historical records 
tell us that fixing the summer and winter solstices matched the musical modes 
huangzhong and ruibin. The winter solstice is the 24-hour period when night 
is longest; the summer solstice is when it is shortest. The twelve lü modes 
correspond to the twelve months: the huanzhong mode represents the win- 
ter solstice of the eleventh (lunar) month; the ruibin mode represents the 
summer solstice of the sixth month. The music officials of ancient times 


20 Zuo Qiuming, Chunqiu zuozhuan zhengyi, 49.161419. 
21 Zuo Qiuming, Chunqiu zuozhuan zhengyi, 511673. 
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had the responsibility of managing the process by which the musical modes 
were used to investigate the Earth and the Winds and thereby attain knowl- 
edge of Heaven's natural order and thus gain guidance as to good governance 
of agricultural practices. Historically, like Mu of the epoch of the Yu tribe 
(4, mythical), such an official would have been an individual who received 
the adulatory respect accorded to someone who could "listen to harmonious 


wind in order to create music and in this way give birth to things. FEE 
RÆ (Discourses of the States, juan 16, ‘Discourse of the State of Zheng’ 
[‘Zhengyu’ [35 ]).?? His task was to analyse musical sounds and thereby gain 


foreknowledge of the seasons: this was the matter of ‘creating music’; fixing the 
orderliness of the seasons and climate to facilitate sowing and harvest: this was 
the matter of ‘giving birth to things’. 

Announcing in advance the approach of a harmonious wind, it was found 
to arrive forty-five days after the winter solstice on the day of the Beginning of 
Spring (Lichun 77%). (Discourse of the States) ‘Zhouyu shang’ (F3 E) gives: 
‘Blind musicians report the arrival of a harmonious wind’ 844A {Hl 4.78 


The music officials who were ‘blind musicians of the spirits’ were the officers 
responsible for announcing in advance matters of the seasons and climate, 
and in the epoch of the ancient semi-mythical emperor Yu Shun f%#¢, Mu had 
already achieved great success in this area and was respected as a great sage. 
The Winds arose from the Four Regions, and divination texts of the Yin dynasty 
evince clear records of the Winds of the Four Regions (The East Region Wind 
is called Xie Z2, and it is a Harmonious {f, Wind; the South Region Wind is 
called Wei Jt; the West Region Wind is called Yi $%; the North Region Wind 
is called Yi {&).24 The Wind must correspond to the time of the year, and if 
the Region does not correspond to it, then there will be disorder. Region and 
season must correspond to each other, that is, time and place must be in una- 
nimity. The Jia Lake artifacts are of much greater antiquity than Mu of the 
Yu tribe, but the bone flute found there proves that even as far back as eight 
thousand years ago, differentiation of the Seven Lii Modes was to be found, 
and by inference, the work of ‘listening to the modes’ (tingsheng FFF) has an 
extremely ancient lineage and tradition, so that on reaching the epoch of the 


22. Guoyujijie, 16.466. 

23 . Guoyu jijie, 117. See my: ‘The Winds of the Four Regions: New Meanings’ ('Sifang feng 
xinyi’), 4.514—525. 

24 See: Hu Houxuan, ‘Investigation of Evidence in Oracle Bones Inscriptions of the Winds 
Names of the Four Regions’ (‘Jiaguwen sifang fengming kaozheng’), 369-81. 
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Yu tribe, for a person such as Mu to emerge as a natural result of consequential 
processes is a phenomenon that should not surprise at all.? 

The proposal offered above was that the bone flutes came in pairs, that is, 
matched ‘male-female’. If we were to look at ‘Essay on Ancient Music’ (‘Guyue 
pian’ 522; passage 5 in juan 5) of Master Lü's Spring and Autumn Annals 
(Lüshi chunqiu K ÆJ; by Lü Buwei Ef &&, d. 235 BCE), we would find the 
following: 


... The ancient musician Ling Lun (mythical) cut twelve bamboo tubes 
of different lengths. He listened to the call of the male and female phoe- 
nixes and created the twelve lü notes that are the twelve modes. The 
male's call is represented by six of these and the female's call by the other 
six, and from this the comparative pitch of the gong note of the huang- 
zhong mode was formulated, and in a suitable relationship to this note, 
all the others can be generated; therefore, it is said that the gong note of 
the huangzhong mode is the fundamental tone of the lülü modes. 
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The Huainanzi, 'Tianwen xun similarly gives: 


The lü modes are six in number, but as there are both female and male 
manifestations of them, they are in turn represented by twelve bells, 
which are subordinate properties of the twelve months. 


EE SEDAN ^ DREE ER $8 ^ DARTH o7 


m 


all 


Note: The twelve /ii modes were born of twelve bells; of them, those that are 


TE 


named with the word for bell ‘zhong’ $& in their title are: huangzhong $% 


jiazhong Rfi, linzhong T&$&, and yingzhong KÆ$%. Eight thousand years ago, 
the Jia Lake culture had not yet acquired the use of bells. At that time, even 
if a Music Master had comprehended matching between musical mode and 


25 See my: ‘The Ancient Art of Listening to the Wind and the Wellspring of the Notion of 
Harmonious Wind becoming Music’ (‘Gudai tingsheng zhi xue yu xiefeng chengyue shuo 
suyuan’), 4.757. 

26 Lüshi Chunqiu jishi, 5.120-22. 

27 Huainanzijishi, 3.246. 
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time, on recognising a low C for what it was, he would not have been able to 
apply the term huangzhong toit. At that time, what was the state of knowledge 
regarding time? Whether it was known to divide the year into twelve months 
cannot now be ascertained, so demonstrating that there were already twelve 
lü modes in existence is extremely difficult. There is only the female-male pair- 
ing of flutes, which if it is, as Wu Zhao has argued, a division into female and 
male categories, this would mean that from distantly ancient times, there was 
already knowledge of this sort. The Huainanzi, ‘Tianwen xun' gives: ‘Thus, of 
those born of eggs possessing the Eight Orifices, the lü modes were first born, 
andas the embodiment of the sound of the male phoenix, the notes were born 
as a unit of eight’? (ERI KIN ONES SoHE BAZ 
Ho SBEDJUMVE8 The bone flutes were made from bird bones. When cal- 
culating their length, the requirement was for eight different notes inside an 
octave to be obtained. The bone flutes clearly have seven differentiated holes, 
and if the small hole used for tuning is added, the number eight is reached 
exactly. Of these eight, one is even similar to the 'answering voice' (yingsheng 
222) used in tuning; the extraordinary maturity of musical wisdom at that 
time is truly astonishing! 

Here let summary be made of several important points of Wu Zhao's 
research report that allow us to achieve genuine recognition of the musical 
wisdom of our ancestors of ancient antiquity: 

1 The seven-hole bone flute demonstrates the existence eight thousand 
years ago of a seven-note scale including two 'altered' notes. 


2. Bone flutes came in male-female pairs, so at that time there was already 
sufficient knowledge to apply awareness of the yinyang duality to the 
field of music theory. 

3. In searching for the generative note C, with regard to defining modes, 
there was some grasp of interval size. 

4. Musical mode was inextricably combined with the practical realities of 
life and laid down a foundation for the work of subsequent times: ‘listen- 
ing to modes to create music. JERE p AE. 

The above points are specific demonstration of the age-old tradition in ancient 

Chinese antiquity of holding music in high esteem and the early maturity of 

musical wisdom. 

Let us cast a glance backwards at the situation pertaining to the develop- 
ment of music in other ancient civilisations: 


As far as formulation of the seven-note Greek scale is concerned, Western 
scholars universally recognise that in 497 BCE when Pythagoras took the 


28 . Huainanzijishi, 3.247. 
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interval of a fourth played on the harp and transformed it into a whole-tone 
scale, he discovered the consonance of interval ratios. Some regard it as the 
product of a period when he made a journey east to Egypt and the knowledge 
was obtained from Babylon. Early missionaries to China like Qian Deming 


$859 (Jean Joseph-Marie Amiot, 1718-1793) who published in 1780 a thesis 
Mémoire sur la Musique des Chinois tant anciens que modernés (Chinese name: 
Zhongguo gujin yinyue suoyi "Ed FAA) did in fact regard Master 
Pythagoras' knowledge of scales as coming from Chinese traditions. Master 


Qian's opinions have recently received trenchant criticism from Li Yuese (22 
ZA Joseph Needham, 1900-1995), which is of course completely incorrect and 
undeserved; Li Yuese's opinion that the Chinese twelve lü modes have no con- 
cept of a perfect octave would seem by inference to deny the function of their 
chromatic scale, which cannot avoid seeming to give too paltry an assessment 
of my beloved China's ancient knowledge of scale formulation. 

Ever since racks of bells were unearthed from the tomb of the Marquis Yi of 
Zeng, the scholarly community has been aware that in 433 BCE in the territory 
of the state of Chu, there were bells designed to produce two separate notes, 
which is testament to the fact that at that time China had a set of instruments 
that was fully chromatic inside a compass exceeding five octaves, and besides, 
a comprehensive and detailed record of this was inscribed on the bells them- 
selves. The epoch when this set of instruments was made was sixty years after 
Pythagoras had lived. The specific tuning arrangement of these bells caused 
a stir of amazement in musicological circles worldwide and they themselves 
made a straightforward correction through historical fact of Li Yuese's words. 
American scholar Ernest McClain's analysis of the tuning of the Marquis Yi of 
Zeng bells indicates still more how both China and Greece combined music 
and the study of musical modes in relation to the calendar, the roots of which 
can be traced back to fundamental principles of harmoniousness. These theo- 
ries are entirely commensurate with the unit in ancient Babylon found in the 
multiplication tables that can be recognised from ancient Babylon's Creation 
Epic (Kaipi shishi FBI 3#) (Enuma-Elis) and that takes the octave frequency 
ratio of 2:1 and expands it to 720:360, that is, a whole year of 360 days, and is 


in turn used as a ratio to establish and fix in place twelve-note scales. McClain 
considered that Chinese musical modes had received influence from Babylon. 
Because I have translated this epic and have had direct experience of the pri- 
mal meaning of the original text, I have offered a different opinion that was 
revealed in a paper given at a consultative conference on the bell racks held in 
the place where they were found, Sui EE County.?9 


29 See my translation: The Creation Epic of the Near East (Jindong kaipi shishi) (appendix), 
1.505-70. 
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Prof. Cheng Zhenyi f£ Ei — of the University of California at San Diego and 
historical astronomer Mr Xi Zezong fæ have invited me to co-author a 
substantial comparative research paper on ancient musical modes both inside 
andoutside China and their relationship to astronomy, and this paper is shortly 
to go into press. The paper has however not used in detail the material from 
Jia Lake. Recently, because Mr Wu Zhao had shown me his work and pressed 
me for my opinion on it, I drafted this essay here to introduce the key points of 
his argument and let others become aware of the high level of musical knowl- 
edge our ancestors eight thousand years ago had already achieved and that 
it had no connection to Babylon whatsoever. As for Pythagoras' harmony of 
the spheres that proposed that all heavenly bodies rotated around a central 
fire, this was a framework for the universe of his ideals, and the measurements 
that he arrived at all have their origins in speculation, so there is no need for 
deeper discussion of them. Chinese musical knowledge has extremely early 


origins and has achieved its own special success. Particular attention must 
be paid to misinterpretation by the sinologist E. Chavannes (1865-1918) in his 
1898 translation of Records of the Grand Historian (Shi ji žu), who went so 


far as to suggest that Chinese musical modes were transmitted from ancient 
Greece via Alexander the Great's eastern campaigns, which has completely 
missed the point. Had he known the form of the bone flutes excavated at Jia 
Lake, and that eight thousand years ago there were already in existence astoni- 
shing musical achievements so rich and strange, we are left wondering what he 
might have made of them. 


CHAPTER 5 


Bamboo Slips of Yinque Mountain 


'Heaven and Earth, the Eight Winds, the Five Elements, the Guest-Host 
Polarity, the Five Notes: Their Rightful Places’: An Initial Investigation 
RELU CGU LIT SER ZS UK 


The bamboo slips of Yinque mountain are artifacts pre-dating the Han dynasty 
emperor Wudi (22077, 156-87 BCE, r. 141-87 BCE), and among them is a 
book on musical modes that can be counted as of the ‘yinyang duality’ genre 
and catalogued as bamboo slips no. 0860; it is titled: ‘Heaven (tian K) and 
Earth (di ft), Eight Winds (bafeng /\Jl\),! Five Elements (wuxing 7117), the 
Guest-Host Polarity (ke zhu #%=£), Five Notes (wuyin 7115): Their Rightful 
Places (zhi ju Z JÆ}. Consisting of twelve characters (that correspond exactly 
to their English translations as given here), this title is written on the front 
face of the first bamboo slip. Yinque Mountain Han Dynasty Tomb Bamboo 
Slips (Yinque shan Hanmu zhujian REUNEA TEE), first series (published by 
Wenwu chubanshe SHARX), has not yet included reproduction of this div- 
ination book, and only in its opening pages when the overall condition of the 


bamboo slips is discussed is brief introduction of it made. 

Transcription of the Text of Yinque Mountain Han Dynasty Bamboo Slips 
(Yinque shan Hanjian shiwen $&4EL CERTI X) by (modern scholar) Wu 
Jiulong !&71X& catalogues this text as no. u of the yinyang texts of the sea- 
sons, and thus in Wu's book, after the transcribed text, whenever there is a note 
‘yin w’ [&-F-— in brackets, it is a reference to this text.? Although the complete 
text cannot be returned to its original state, these passages are here extracted, 


recorded, edited, and organised in order, as is given below: 


1 In this context and often elsewhere, the character J&l (‘feng’) is a difficult word to translate as 
it can mean ‘wind’, ‘melody’, or ‘style’ or a combination of all three. 
2 WujJiulong, Yinque shan Hanjian shiwen, 79. 
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TABLE 5.1 Transcriptions of the texts of Yinque mountain Han dynasty bamboo slips 


gong. gong Wind: gengzi, xinchou, gengwu, xinwei, wushen, yiyou ... 1198 
Eo BART > ATL > BEBO GER Dn ZU. 

shang. shang Wind: gengchen, xinsi, geng ... 984 
Hie PML: Bele ^ AE > ER... 

jiao. jiao Wind: wuxu, yihai, wuhai(chen), jisi, geng( yin) 931 
Ho Fae E ^ Z` KA URI ^ GE ^ RO 

When birth is given to jiao Wind, then comes a three-day pre-sacrificial 1647 


fast and on the fifth day, military (incursion) ... 


SEE RE ARK: BERE... 
zhi. zhi Wind: bingyin, dingmao, jiaxu, yihai, bingshen 1475 
feo BURNA ^ TON. HR ZARA 
yu. yu Wind: renchen, gengsi, renxu, guihai 960 
B CDD 98) OU) Bik ^ RE + ER` RK 
third month Wind: Surrounding Wind ... 873 
ZH Jal fé Hi... 

... Wind inauspicious ... 932 
uis AX... 


beneficial to the Guest. Great Hard Wind, Pale-White Wind, Hard Wind; it 0795 
is beneficial to be a Guest, but not beneficial to be a (Host) 
FZ RES,» EA A SARE” PMA CE) 
eleventh month, all Pale-White, Surrounding, Hard, Great Hard, 904 


Inauspicious Wind; for all, it is beneficial to be a Guest gives birth to Soft 
Weak Wind 
H-A RU ` Fed > MI] > AM YA EARE ERII 


... rich qi-energy; by war, the Guest is defeated and can no longer attack; 927 


on returning, (a wall can be built) a thousand feet, ten thousand feet tall; 
wearing headgear and carrying swords ... 


— BAE ^ MRES 9 [olo (R) ALPLER A... 

beneficial to a Host. jiachen, yisi, bingwu, dingwei, wushen, jiyou days ... 941 
AE ACHR ` CEs A+ TA + RE ` CAH... 

beneficial to a Guest. renzi, guichou. A Host (of) thirty-two (years of age) 958 


cannot be a Guest... 
FREF ^ Re EAMCA SE... 
... not finished; for three days, play music of the huangzhong mode; 773 


Heaven establishes the ordering of virtuous morality; the Quail constella- 
tion, the Net constellation. 
eee E SH KMU SS 
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TABLE 5.1 Transcriptions of the texts of Yinque mountain Han dynasty bamboo slips (cont.) 


Let supplicatory prayer be offered at the ancestral temple. On the day, 305 
when entering it, perform music of the yingzhong mode. 

spe © AZ > XE 

... the ancestral temple; on the first three days staying there, perform music 218 


of the ruibin mode. (If) the sky is not overcast and rain does not fall, (there 
will be) no auspicious benefits. Some enter the border areas; wheat, in the 
autumn, shoots grow. 


sen FJA ^ RRA? RTR” RAF AANER 
... supplicatory prayer is offered at the temple; bring in the Six Domestic 306 


Animals; in the three days after entering there, music of the /inzhong mode 
is performed; Heaven must ... 


e TELA > NBAZ? SERES ^ DD. 


Above is very scattered and fragmentary text, and it is not possible to appre- 
ciate the entirety of it, but it must undoubtedly be a book of divination using 
the characteristics of different Winds, and there are several facts that can be 
gleaned and are worth mentioning: 


Regarding Winds matched to the Five Notes, and in particular their times of 
day expressed as Heavenly Stems and Earthly Branches, for example, for the 
gong melody gengzi, xinchou, gengwu, xinwei, wushen, and yiyou, the pattern is 
undoubtedly neither random nor without any sense of order. In fact, accord- 


ing to the Five Elements, it differentiates between yang-type lü f&& modes and 


yin-type lü = modes (for example, zi F [the first of the twelve Earthly branches 


and as jiazi HF the first of the combined Stem and Branch sixty-cycle] corre- 


sponds to huangzhong [the first of the six lü f modes]; chou +f [the second of 
the twelve Earthly branches, and as yichou ZH, the second of the sixty-cycle] 
corresponds to dalü [the fourth of the six lü = and a semitone higher than 


huangzhong ]). In addition, using the principle of eight semitones in distance 


(a perfect fifth) to generate the next pair, they are renshen EF and guiyou 


284 (respectively the ninth and tenth of the sixty-cycle), and if this is car- 


ried on for another eight semitones, the next pair is gengchen JR and xinsi 


E (respectively seventeenth and eighteenth in the sixty-cycle), and so on 
until the final hai Z (the twelfth and last Earthly Branch) is reached. From 
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the first yang-type jiazi PF, passing through the Five Elements, and with 


the jiazi FA sixty-cycle and twelve lü f£ and lü & modes matched inside 


a single system, the whole comprises the so-called ‘received notes’ (nayin 44 
H) 


. I have previously indicated that in the Yunmeng 5E Qin text on bamboo 
slips ‘Yu xuyu' (378 


3 


EÑ, the table of the sixty-cycle found there is a resultant 


product of ‘received notes’;3 my colleague Liu Lexian 21222 hailed this as a 
great discovery, and has furthermore drawn attention to several bamboo slips 
of Yinque mountain where the Five Notes belong to the Five Winds as sup- 
porting evidence, and this interpretation is extremely convincing and so is not 
repeated here. 


Regarding the names of the Eight Winds recorded on Yinque mountain bam- 
boo slips, surviving bamboo slips indicate only the following: Great Hard 
Wind, Hard Wind, Pale-White Wind, Surrounding Wind, Inauspicious Wind, 
Great Weak Wind, and Soft Weak Wind. Here, deduced from Wang Bing's (£ 
Jk, c.710-c.805) exegetical notes on Basic Questions (Suwen ?z[5]),* the quota- 
tion of Taigong’s Military Book (Taigong bingshu KA; author: Jiang Ziya 
22F- FF, d. 1015 BCE, honorific title Jiang Taigong 22X75) in Sui dynasty Xiao Ji's 
(Bi, 525-606) Wuxing dayi 473, and Li Chunfeng's (Z8, 602—670) 
Yisi Divination (Yisi zhan ZE 5) and the evidence they offer, the following 
general points are to be observed: 


i. Basic Questions, ‘Bazheng shenming lun’ /\ IE ¢#44 i (chapter 26 overall, 


found in juan 8): ‘Assuming correct orderly flow of the Eight Seasonal 
Divisions, observe the emptiness of the Winds from the Eight Directions 
that corresponds to the times illness afflicts the person’ /\IES > FLA 
(EJ ide ^ FG DARE 28 Att. Wang Bings notes to this are (juan 19): 
"The Eight Winds: from East Region, Baby Wind; from South Region, 
Great Weak Wind; from West Region, Hard Wind; from North Region, 
Great Hard Wind; from North-East Region, Inauspicious Wind; from 
South(-East) Region, Weak Wind; from South-West Region, Scheming 
Wind; from North-West Region, Snap Wind. / JAH: RDE Ed il EE 73 


3 Jao Tsung-i, ‘Qinjian zhong de wuxing shuo yu nayin shuo, 3: 98-125. 
4 Basic Questions and Lingshu jing EEX (mentioned below) are the two books that comprise 
Huangdi neijing $$ NE, an extremely ancient medical text that is probably undatable 


and not written by a single author. 
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Sl 


S58 + PEAT RJ, > IEF AHI > BRAGS XL (R) BST SIR 5 VEG 


Frat ; PEAR ASE 


ii Wuxing dayi quotes Taigong’s Military Book: ‘kan is called Great Hard 


Wind; gian is called Snap Wind; dui is called Small Hard Wind; gen is 


called Inauspicious Wind; kun is called Scheming Wind; xun is called 


Small Weak Wind; zhen 


is called Baby Wind; liis called Great Weak Wind. 


KERER > RAIRA > $2 NUR RAKA + ARR + SEIN 


soll > PE SA Som > BR 


EEA gal. 


iii Li Chunfeng gives: ‘qian is High Snap Wind (original note: also called 


Charge [Wind]); kan is 


Great Hard Wind; gen is Inauspicious Wind; zhen 


is Baby Wind; xun is Great Weak (Wind) (original note: also given as Small 
Weak [Wind]); li is Great Weak Wind, kun is Scheming Wind (original 
note: also called Secretly Scheming Wind); dui is Small Weak (Wind). &z 


madre (RE CEU) ) RAT a 


X 


> BLA DUAL > REESE SUR 


SERA Sg CL). CRE mug UA) ) > BERS ASS JBL > DUS ae Tel 


CREAR RIB) > 
As recorded by these three 


fo E ]Ngg." 


authorities, although the names of the winds 


themselves vary to some degree, the places where they come from match the 


Eight Trigrams, whether they start with kan 3X or with qian #Z. Basic Questions 


introduces the Eight Seasonal Divisions (bazheng /\iE) and unifies them with 


the Four Directions (sifang 


VUJ) and the Four Corners (siyu PUB), so here 


let the writings of several authorities be compared and measured against the 


Yinque mountain bamboo slips, and their differences listed: 


TABLE 5.2 Comparisons between Winds given on Yinque bamboo slips and other sources 


Yinque bamboo slips Other 
West Wind PEE None $i 
Pale-White Wind #5 Ji Snap Wind FE High Snap Wind zr Ji 


Great Hard Wind AK MIJEN Great Strong Wind EJ 
Soft Weak Wind 2235] Small Weak Wind /J N35] 
Inauspicious Wind KIJA, Inauspicious Wind KIJA, 


oO 


6 Xiao Ji, Wuxing dayi, 17.105. 
7 LiChunfeng Yisi zhan, 10190. 
This quote comes from juan 


Huangdi neijing Suwen jiaozhu, 371. 


4 of Yisi Divination, the fourth paragraph of an essay called 


‘From the Eight Directions, Strong Winds Divination, the Eighty-First' (‘Bafang baofeng zhan 


di bashiyi' / JFE 


Ja 
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Using all the names of the Eight Winds, here let them be put in their original 
positions according to the diagram below: 


TABLE 5.3 Locations of the Eight Winds 


water 

kan YR 

North 

Great Hard Wind 

pi 

qian Fa gen R 
North-West North-East 
Pale-White Wind i iil Inauspicious Wind KIJA, 

metal wood 
dui È zhen Æ 
West East 
Hard Wind IE (Baby Wind 22 5iJg() 


(Scheming Wind 3 Ji) Soft Weak Wind 2:95] 


Surrounding Wind FAJE? South-East 
South-West xun 5£ 
kun Y wood 
Kia 
Great Weak Wind 

South 
li aE 
fire 


Yinque bamboo slips also employ the appellation ‘Surrounding Wind’, which 
is not found in any other relevant text, and establishing the appropriateness 
of its temporary position adjacent to Scheming Wind requires more research. 


As for the meanings of the titles given to the Eight Winds, here once again, 
let Wuxing dayi (‘Di shiqi lun bagua bafeng’ 25 Him / EMUT in juan 4) be 
quoted to supply an explanation: 
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Huainanzi (‘Dixing xun Fill; juan 4) gives: ‘The North-East Region 
is called Azure Gate and gives birth to Ribbon Wind. The East Region is 
called Opening Bright Gate and gives birth to Bright Proletariat Wind. 
The South-East Region is called Yang-Energy Gate and gives birth to Pure 
Bright Wind. The South Region is called Hot-Weather Gate and gives birth 
to Sunlight Wind. The South-West Region is called White Gate and gives 
birth to Cool Wind. The West Region is called Heaven Changhe Gate and 
gives birth to Heaven Changhe Wind. The North-West Region is called 
Dark Capital Gate and gives birth to Not Surrounding Wind. The North 
Region is called Cold Gate and gives birth to Wilderness Wind. 


ay: ILA PH > AERIS o RAHBA EHER ^ R 
Aber > ÆFA ^ B7; EJ] ÆR PERT FH EX 
RJR ^ FEAL ATA BARBS > AER SR, JEW 


aH 


JR EL Ob HE 
H 
Li a 
| 
Ez 
T 
PI 
-m 
HE 
m 


Regarding Azure Gate, in the North-East, wood is the governing force, 
spring's originating primal nucleus; it is therefore called Azure Gate. 
Regarding Opening Bright Gate, "Bright" represents yang-energy; the 
sun emerges from here; therefore, it is called the Opening Bright Gate. 
Regarding Yang-Energy Gate, the Monthly-Branch resides in sí and pure 
yang-energy is the governing force; therefore, it is called Yang-Energy 
Gate. Regarding Hot-Weather Gate, (it signifies) times of waxing and 
waning; therefore, it is called Hot-Weather Gate. Regarding White Gate, 
the Monthly-Branch resides in shen, metal gi-energy’s originating primal 
nucleus; therefore, it is called White Gate. Regarding Heaven Changhe 
Gate, the eighth Monthly-Branch resides in you, and the myriad objects 
contract. The “Chang” of “Changhe” means “great”; the “he” of “Changhe” 
means "closed"; times of contraction and closure, therefore, it is called 
Heaven Changhe Gate. Regarding Dark Capital Gate, “Dark” means “dark- 
ness’, and the spirit Xuan Ming is the primal governing force. Yin-energy 
is concentrated so all is dark, and so it is called Dark Capital Gate. 
Regarding Cold Gate, it is where cold collects and is therefore called Cold 
Gate. These Eight Extremities and their regions are the places where the 
Eight Winds are generated. 


APP C RIDES > ga MHAI. BHBJPTÉ > 845 Bath » 
PrE o EEHBREHPH IA > AEC (E) GAS > WA 
Plo SPSS > Ree ci MASP: APIA AE SAZA’ 


anita 


yen 


8 Xiao Ji, Wuxing dayi, 4.104—5. 
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KEA: BANE’ JAETA BWK E? A; FA > PL Uk 
PAE > HRP ° METE ^ HH > HEIL ARRE o JARA 
HAt ^ KERR ° RTTE > EGSBIPCESCEIRST ^ EJ MICA 73 > A 
ZPE o 19 


Master Lü's Spring and Autumn Annals (juan 13: ‘You shi lan’ 4A 
£f passage 1: ‘You shi’ 4f; by Lü Buwei 4 4%, d. 235) gives: ‘In East 
Region, the Vastly-Flowing Wind; in South-East Region, the Movement 
Wind; in South Region, the Massive Wind; in South-West Region, the 
Desolate Wind; in West Region, the Whirling Wind; in North-West Region, 
the Fierce Wind; in North Region, the Cold Wind; in North-East Region, 
the Blistering-Hot Wind. These appellations and their application also 


resemble the patterns outlined above. 


(BR BPO: RIVER: RSS: BABE: SME ^ 877 S8 
Jil » PEERS, o JEFF 3], o RIEKA o ERREA » 10 


Taigong’s Military Book gives: ‘kan is called Great Hard Wind; qian is called 
Snap Wind; dui is called Small Hard Wind; gen is called Inauspicious 
Wind; kun is called Scheming Wind; xun is called Small Weak Wind; zhen 
is called Baby Wind; fi is called Great Weak Wind. Regarding Great Hard 
Wind, it has greater yin-energy's qi-energy and likes to kill and thus is 
"hard". Regarding Snap Wind, its metal constituency is strong, and it can 
exert pressure on objects causing them to snap. Regarding Small Hard 
Wind, owing to its metal constituency it therefore also kills. Regarding 
Inauspicious Wind, gen is at Ghost Gate, so it is an inauspicious and 
harmful place. Regarding Scheming Wind, kun represents earth, the 
basis of greater yin-energy and much secret scheming. Regarding Small 
Weak Wind, xun is the eldest daughter and therefore it is called “weak”. 
Regarding Baby Wind, zhen is the eldest son and it loves him and there- 
fore it is called "child (baby)" Regarding Great Weak Wind, li is the middle 
daughter; also, she is weaker than the eldest daughter. With Great Hard 
Wind and Small Wind, the Guest is in the ascendency. With Great 
Weak Wind and Small Weak Wind, the Host is in the ascendency. 
“Inauspicious” means the presence of inauspicious and harmful matters. 
“Scheming” means the presence of people scheming insurrection. “Snap” 
means there will be imminent death. With Baby Wind, the Host is strong. 


Xiao Ji, Wuxing dayi, 4.105. 
Xiao Ji, Wuxing dayi, 4.105. 
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All these are means by which the Military School watches the waxing and 
waning of Guest and Host, observing whence a Wind has come: 


in 


(KAR FUB REAM ' REITEN o RANAR o RAK o I 
ARRIE ° SEINS I o cc LU EE EARKI EMEN I E > ALB 
ZR SEARLS - TTHUE ^ 4258 ^ BERET o NARE ^ IER 
t: KRE ^ RF mU" > SCAT o REL ^ THES ^ AIBA > 
Slam, o NIRE RRA WAT BS RRR >? 
Eo BE o KRINE > BERS PA MESH RU. ^ All» A > 
Z e KII SG > EAB MI AWB ZH HR ABB A > dT 
RJE ° SUR > EADE o EMER ERTS > EERE * 


Yang Quan (fl. Western Jin dynasty) gives: ‘When spring’s qi-energy is 
balmy, its Wind is warmed and harmonious, a Joyful Wind. When sum- 
mer's gi-energy is at its richest, its Wind, replete with yang-energy, is 
chaste, a Happy Wind. Autumn's qi-energy is vigorous, its Wind fiery 
and pure, an Angry Wind. Winter's qi-energy is cold, its Wind concen- 
trated and fierce, a Plaintive Wind. In addition are Winds from the Four 
Midway Directions (south-east, south-west, north-east, north-west), 
and with them comes qi-energy for the growth of life; the land of the 
various Regions is all differently appropriate, and each according to 
the emotional quality that arises caused by its Wind; the aforementioned 
are results of Heaven's mandates as well as the manifestation of good gov- 
ernance. If the ruler promulgates decrees of virtuous morality, then the 
Winds will not rock good order, that is, purity, harmoniousness, propor- 
tionality, and efficiency. If government decrees lose these qualities, then 
the qi-energy will become angry, inauspicious, and explosive, whipping 
up sandstorms and snapping and uprooting trees. This is the principle 
of Heaven and Earth's retribution, and all happens at the instigation and 
inspiration of the qi-energy of the Five Elements: 


BRES FRR” Jem DAA ZAT ER > BDA SÉ 
E > PORE > ECSUSSEUS " sth, © <a> ^ ABUSED > WEE e | 
XU Ju BERZA” FRE o KERMAA ^ RS C 


Xiao Ji, Wuxing dayi, 4.105. 
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ARZE BAAS > HUET TER TETA BC R » UM SAE 
"y IODP ^ FEE ZE ^ ETAT ZS AEX ° 


Taigong’s Military Book discusses the Military School who watches the waxing 
and waning of Guest and Host, that is, observing the Wind as the arbiter of 
decision-making; in the main, with Great Hard Wind and Small Hard Wind, 
the Guest comes into the ascendency; with Great Weak Wind and Small Weak 
Wind, the Host comes into the ascendency; with Baby Wind, the Guest is strong; 
simply put, the principle: ‘If it is the Guest, it cannot be the Host’ HJ DLR > F 
Hy DAES is here a precise proof of mutual concordance. 

In addition, Lingshu jing 1E (‘Essay on Nine Palaces and Eight Winds’ 
[Jiugong bafeng’ JL / Ji]; essay 77, found in juan 11) records that the Supreme 
Unity (Taiyi X—) travels the Nine Palaces, the Two Royal Courts (liangchao Wi 
383), and the Eight Winds to make a divination predicting the auspicious or oth- 
erwise. It explains where the Eight Winds get their names from by employing 
the medical concept of the opposite polarities ‘empty’ (xu iz) and ‘full’ (shi È) 


used in pathology as a starting point, which implants a whole new meaning; 
the words used to express these ideas are recorded below: 


From the day marking the Beginning of Autumn, the second, Xuanwei, 
the South-West Region. 


WK (AREA) 


From the day marking the Autumn Equinox, the seventh, Cangguo, the 
West Region. 


RAC ERAJ ) 


From the day marking the Beginning of Winter, the sixth, Xinluo, the 
North-West Region. 


VAD OBDRPHIEZ; ) 


12 Xiao Ji, Wuxing dayi, 4105-6. 
See juan 9 of Imperial Readings of the Taiping Era (Taiping yulan KPEE) for a quo- 
tation of Yang Quan's Wuli lun Eis, which although a different text, expounds similar 


ideas. 
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From the day marking the Summer Solstice, the ninth, Shangtian, the 
South Region. 


IL (ERR) 


Shaoyao, central palace. 


tate Py 


78 


From the day marking the Winter Solstice, the first, Yezhe, the North 
Region. 


AB— OTIS) 


From the day marking the Beginning of Summer, the fourth, Yinluo, the 
South-East Region. 


LeU (SERRE ) 


From the day marking the Spring Equinox, the third, Cangmen, the East 
Region. 


au 


From the day marking the Beginning of Spring, the eighth, Tianliu, the 
North-East Region. 


IAA (RARIS ) 8 


According to eternal schedule, from the day of the Winter Solstice, the 
Supreme Unity lives in the Yezhe Palace for forty-six days. From the next 
day, he lives in the Tianliu Palace for forty-six days. From the next day, 
he lives in the Cangmen Palace for forty-six days. From the next day, he 
lives in the Yinluo Palace for forty-five days. From the next day, he lives in 
the (Shang)tian Palace for forty-six days. From the next day, he lives 
in the Xuanwei Palace for forty-six days. From the next day, he lives in 
the Cangguo Palace for forty-six days. From the next day, he lives in the 
Xinluo Palace for forty-five days. From the next day he lives once again in 


Lingshu jing, .na-ub. 
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the Yezhe Palace, and this is the Winter Solstice once more. The Supreme 
Unity also travels around from day to day, and from the day that he lives 
in the Yezhe Palace, counting where he stays, every day he moves to a new 
place until on the ninth day, he returns to whence he came. His progress 
always follows this formula and never ceases, always returning finally to 
his starting point. 


RAS ' HH 


A-HUABSZA ETE ZETA HARTA 
aU- HXH > 


EAU- HAXE > 8HE AUH > HHE 
HH HEZEEN- HAXH FHA Be RUAN » HHE HHEH ° 
HH 1 m EAE LPF oF ie? MUUZA EHTA E > 
SUE > Att—ke> SILA Aa ai AA Aa o 4 


On the days when the Supreme Unity moves to another palace, Heaven 
must answer him with wind and rain, and wind and rain on these days 
is auspicious and means the harvest will be plentiful, the people peace- 
ful, and sickness low. Before him, there is plenty of rain; after him there 
is drought. If the Supreme Unity, on the day marking the Winter sol- 
stice, undergoes a transformation, the divination is that of the ruler. 
If the Supreme Unity, on the Spring Eguinoz, undergoes a transforma- 
tion, the divination is that of the xiang Minister. If the Supreme Unity, 
during the days in the Central Palace, undergoes a transformation, 
the divination is that of the li ordinary official. If the Supreme Unity, 
on the Autumn Equinox, undergoes a transformation, the divination 
is that of the general. If the Supreme Unity, on the day of the Summer 
Solstice, undergoes a transformation, the divination is that of the ordi- 
nary people. Regarding that which is termed a transformation, on the day 
when the Supreme Unity comes to live in these five palaces, a vicious 
wind comes and snaps branches and uproots trees, whipping up sand- 
storms and tossing boulders, and each according to his station makes 
a divination for better or worse, and through watching the Wind that 
comes, the divination will be made. 


THX EZ LB D GEEHJE BIS > ESSE 
BRB AZAR” AAS: K-EAE ER 
ay 


Y 


j t= $ 4j B Ss , E f£ TH v yi Œ = 
EE- K-HEKA ZARB KER K-E 
t EE: MASE K-BLS 


Lingshu jing, nub. 
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BBA BPE: SATE SRR - ART 
EG 


When a Wind comes from the home territory that it occupies, it is a ‘full’ 
wind and promotes life, providing sustained nourishment and nurture to 
the myriad beings. After its gusts have blown over there comes a 'empty' 
wind that does hurt to people and is an entity that promotes death and 
promotes harm, and the 'empty' wind should be observed with caution 
and avoided. Therefore, the sage expounds the philosophy of avoiding 
'empty-evil, just as slingshots and arrows are to be avoided. Evil is thus 
prevented from causing harm, and that is what is meant by this process. 
For this reason, once the Supreme Unity has moved into the Central 
Palace, facing towards the Eight Winds, a divination of auspiciousness or 
otherwise is made. 


Je (e EC BI fen Z7 ABR ES BEL > FE’ REY o HERR eA o 
IB ACERO Ea > ES ARAME o BEE AA EE ABZ 38 o 
WHER ^ dUSBBESIC UE Za EBOOK AGES FS 7I 
jel ^ DE KIE e 16 


NM 


nur 


(un 


When the Wind comes from the South Region, it is named Great Weak 
Wind and it harms people; inside it inhabits the heart and outside it 
abides in the veins, and its qi-energy promotes heat. When the Wind 
comes from the South-West Region, it is called Scheming Wind and it 
harms people; inside it inhabits the spleen and outside it abides on the 
flesh, and its gi-energy promotes weakness. When the Wind comes from 
the West Region, it is called Hard Wind and it harms people; inside it 
inhabits the lungs and outside it abides on the skin, and its qi-energy 
promotes dryness. When the Wind comes from the North-West Region, 
its name is Snap Wind and it harms people; inside it inhabits the small 
intestine and outside it abides on the hand-taiyang (acupuncture point 
on the) veins, and when the veins are pierced, the blood will overflow, 
and when the veins are blocked, the blood will clot and not flow, which 
effectively triggers an explosion causing death. When the Wind comes 
from the North Region, its name is Great Hard Wind and it harms peo- 
ple; inside it inhabits the kidneys and outside it abides on the sinews 
joining the backbone, shoulders, and back, and its qi-energy promotes 


Lingshu jing, u. ub-12a. 
Lingshu jing, 1. 12a. 
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coldness. When the Wind comes from the North-East Region, it is called 
Inauspicious Wind and it harms people; inside it inhabits the large intes- 
tine and outside it abides below the ribs on both flanks and in the joints 
of the limbs. When the Wind comes from the East Region, it is called 
Baby Wind and it harms people; inside it inhabits the liver and outside 
it abides in tendon junctures, and its qi-energy promotes bodily mois- 
ture. When the Wind comes from the South-East Region, it is called Weak 
Wind and it harms people; inside it inhabits the stomach and outside it 
abides on the muscles, and its qi-energy promotes bodily weight. These 
Eight Winds all come from their 'empty' homelands and so cause illness 


in people. 

JUGE RS 732 ^ AA ELA SS BA ABR > MERA AE 

AA» JEEPERS IIR ^ AERIS HAA > AHF IMEX o 

HERI ^ MAAR ^ AA MMe ^ HS At ^ AEI ^ PERS 
Fi ^ FORCE EMER ^ EURAIL BAe: RBA ABR) 

Ro ^ SMER FAHR ^ HRA ^ BRBHRURGARMÉ ^ SSR IE C MEIA 


KAR” HG Ao ABR MERE 
ATER o MERILNIK ^ ZARB HG Ath 
EHER PB BARE ^ HUESRZJZK ^ 4 Ei 
WAR > UMEDA REAL RRERSH o HUCTREHZIAE 26A” HE 
Ath: ASRS SMERA > ESA SERSES 9 EEUU GERE RR AIK 7 
ToBEIR A «Y 


ei EA 
FAS pr 2 H 
> J 


AEWA 9 


When the Supreme Unity goes out on his travels, ‘on the days when he moves 
to another palace, Heaven must answer him with wind and rain, therefore, 
when the Supreme Unity transplants his position, the Eight Winds undergo 
the transformations of birth and death, and when a Wind comes from its 
home territory, it is a ‘full’ wind and promotes life, providing sustained nour- 
ishment and nurture to the myriad beings. After its gusts have blown over 
there comes an ‘empty’ wind that does hurt to people and is an entity that 
promotes harm, and therefore upon observation of an ‘empty’ wind, it should 
be avoided. The nomenclature of the Eight Winds is entirely derived from neg- 
ative connotations, thus Lingshu jing gives that the Eight Winds come from 
‘empty’ homelands and so cause illness in people. This can be taken as proof of 
the anecdote (Records of the Grand Historian [Shi ji žu], ‘Book on Heavenly 
Officials’ [‘Tianguan shu’ KE & J; juan 27): ‘Wei Xian ( fl. Western Han dynasty) 
of the Han dynasty assembled the evidence of wind strength and direction of 


17  Lingshujing, n. 12a-12b. 
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the day after the sacrificial ceremony in the twelfth lunar month and also the 
morning of New Year's Day in order to determine the Eight Winds' verdict on 


the likely auspiciousness or otherwise of the coming year; Eft E RBH TE 
APAA; ‘Tianguan shu’ also gives: 


Wind coming from the South Region: severe drought. 


Iu 


TRUE RH AK ^ KA 


(Wind coming from the) South-West Region: mild drought. 


Pu BE > JN 


(Wind coming from the) West Region: military incursion. 


Pu > A 


(Wind coming from the) North-West Region: large beans, there is driz- 
zling rain, war will be waged instantly. 


Paik RA > By) pe > B 


(Wind coming from the) North Region: there will be an average harvest. 


JETT RF 

(Wind coming from the) North-East Region: there will be a plentiful 
harvest. 

BRIE ES E 


(Wind coming from the) East Region: severe flooding. 


387; AK 


(Wind coming from the) South-East Region: the ordinary people will suf- 
fer plague and pestilence; bad harvest. 


RE RERE ^ pe 
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Therefore, the relative auspiciousness of the Eight Winds is a product of 
their mutual interaction and conflict coming from different directions, 
and the most powerful prevails.... 


BU SEE BRET ^ SERS o «.....18 


(See: Kaiyuan zhan jing HJC% [ juan 93; by Gautama Siddha, Chinese name: 
Qutan Kida £575, fl. eighth century; Kaiyuan era: 713-741] that quotes 
Zhengyue shuodan bafeng zhan 1E. H Y H/E [by Wei Xian]).!9 


The Eight Winds all interact in mutual conflict and come from ‘empty’ direc- 
tions, so they mostly promote inauspiciousness. Regarding the two characters 
‘large’ (rong #%) and ‘beans’ (shu $x), the following passage from (Records of 
the Grand Historian) ‘Tianguan shu' proves this: ‘From dawn to breakfast time 
matches wheat; from breakfast time to when the sun begins westering matches 
ji millet; from when the sun begins westering to the time of the evening meal 
matches shu millet; from the time of the evening meal until later in the evening 
matches beans; and from later in the evening until sunset matches sesame. 
XA HEXEVEE ^ KEMER’ ME PER RAL Ani? Wheat, ji 
millet, shu millet, beans, and sesame are substitute names for the divisions 


of the day that distinguish time periods ranging from breakfast through when 
the sun begins westering to sunset. ‘Large beans’ indicates the segment of 
time from the evening meal until later in the evening; taking the later phrases 
‘plentiful harvest’ and ‘average harvest’ as proof, the subsequent phrase ‘there 
is drizzling rain’ should be read as a sentence. In fact, the appellation ‘drizzling 
rain’ is often found in oracle inscriptions, and it tells that there was drizzling 
rain at the time, which in turn indicates a suitable juncture for instigating 
any, ‘Biandong pian’ hfa (by Wang Chong EF, 
27-97 CE; chapter 43) gives: 


military action. Lunheng 


According to (Records of the Grand Historian) ‘Tianguan shu’, at the 
beginning of the first lunar month, divination is made of the Winds from 
the Four Regions: Wind from the South Region denotes drought, from the 
North Region denotes moist air and heavy rainfall, from the East denotes 
plague and pestilence, and from the West denotes military incursions. 


18 Sima Qian, Shi ji, 27.1340. 
19  QutanXida, Tang Kaiyuan zhan jing, 93.1a-1b (807: 869). 
20 Sima Qian, Shi ji, 27.1340. 
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The Grand Historian (Sima Qian =] 578, b. 145 or 135 BCE, writer of 
Records of the Grand Historian) gives a factual account when he informs 
that the Winds are used to divine flooding, drought, military incursion, 
and plague and pestilence, and that the outcome for people and objects, 
whether inauspicious or otherwise, is controlled by Heaven. 


WEZSoDIEHSSH AOAC ^ BUGCRSZIARCE SR ^ GEIL ACE 
w XRIUGUÉREEC V7 ERES KEQR BSD MAK: E 
Eo geo KE SU - 


The Winds from the Four Regions are employed to divine flooding, drought, 
military incursions, and plague and pestilence—these four items—and their 
prophetic pronouncements based on their mutual interaction and the result- 
ant conflict. From this the significance in oracular inscriptions of the names 
of the Winds as coming from the Four Regions can be understood and that 
this must be connected to observing the Winds for the purposes of divina- 
tion. Observing the Winds is in turn interlinked with agriculture to divine the 
abundance or otherwise of the harvest, and particular years are thus differen- 
tiated as ‘average’ or ‘plentiful’. In the Yin dynasty, divination was made on the 
basis of the Four Winds (sifeng VU) and dissimilar to Wei Xian's matching 
with the Five Notes and the Five Grains (wugu 5s) in a detailed scheme, 


but in both cases, the significance of Wind divination emerges from obser- 
vation of the harvests themselves and the rationale is identical. One oracular 
inscription gives: ‘The East Region is called Snap FF, while the Wind is called 
harmonious’ HAHAHA 22.22 ‘Harmonious’ indicates ‘harmonious till- 
age' and the plentiful harvest it produces, which resembles (in spirit) lock, 


stock, and barrel the imperial sacrificial ceremonies performed to initiate 
the spring sowing season recorded in (the early Warring States period text) 
Discourses of the States (Guoyu FEE, ‘Zhouyu shang’ Hjt I; juan 1): ‘Five days 
previously, the blind soothsayer-musician reported that a Harmonious Wind 


had blown in; HAH Emu; this concordance has already been 
discussed in detail by scholars of oracle bones. OntheYinque mountain bamboo 
slips, the North-West qian #Z position matches Pale-White Wind £1, which is 
also known as Snap 1/r Wind, and the name most likely stems from the Yin 
dynasty East Region ‘Snap’ f/f (because the characters resemble one another), 


but the Region from which they emanate is different. Wei Xian has the five 


21  Lunhengjiaoshi, 15.653. 
22 Jiaguwen heji, no. 14294. 
23 | Guoyujijie, 117. 
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segments of the day matching the Five Grains, and the Five Notes determining 


the abundance or otherwise of the harvest, as is shown in the diagram below: 


TABLE 5.4 


Matches between the five divisions of the day and the Five Grains 


dawn 


breakfast time 


p 
ji millet 
D: 


B 
sun begins westering 


Hk 
shu millet 


time of the evening meal 


" 


bean (large beans) 
BL FORO) 


later in the evening 


Fe 


sesame 
Il 


sunset 


P 


gong 


Es! 


shang 
ki 


good harvest (auspicious) 


wes CH) 


zhi 
[E 


yu 
33 


jiao 


flooding 
7K aao 
military incursion 
HE 
drought 
Bm 
drought 
EB 
military 
activities Ec — 
flooding 
7K 


plague and 


yu 
3 


shang 
D 


jiao 


pestilence JE 


bad harvest (inauspcious) 


WES (XI) 


(A) 
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Regarding the state of the harvest, the entry in Han shu }#%, Wudi ji’ FF 
& (juan 6; Emperor Wu: 156-87 BCE, r. 140-87 BCE) for the first year, the fifth 
month, of the Jianyuan £7¢ era (140—135 BCE) is: ‘As the lakes and rivers mois- 
tened the fields for thousands of [i in all directions, the emperor commanded 


officials who managed the temples to restore and rectify the sacrifices made to 
mountains and rivers for the sake of the (most important) annual matter (the 
harvest) and for the rites to be enhanced at all levels’ TE » HS 
EIB Luz TS] ESSE. ^ HWI. Meng Kang's (3558, fl third century) notes 
to this passage read: "These are supplicatory prayers offered for the sake of 
agriculture. As such and implemented in due fashion, they are annual events; 
therefore, they are called the “annual matter” BEHE > PILES ^ MOLE 
We o CE SU. This, then, is the action of praying for a plentiful harvest. 

Concerning this multiplicity of issues, most cannot be investigated in close 


detail relative to oracular inscriptions. The exception is the phrase: ‘The Wind 
of the North Region is called “yi” Px? 1:7; 7 JkE4E 26 On Yinque mountain 
bamboo slips, the North Region matches Great Hard Wind, which is also called 


Great Strong Wind; the character PR is perhaps a version of JE (also yi), which 
means ‘plague and pestilence’. The North Region accumulates yin-energy, and 
therefore during the third month of winter, a large special sacrificial cere- 
mony took place devoted to driving out plague and pestilence. (The Zhou Rites 
['Chunguan zongbo' &tE7r1H; chapter 3], ‘Zhanmeng’ 42, notes by Zheng 
Xuan [E Z, 127-200]).?? The character PR is usually read as f£ (also ‘y’), and 
quoting as gospel the definition in Shuowen jiezi i SCf# = (in juan 3, under the 
‘shu’ radical &) ‘guarding the borderlands’, [X375 the origin of its meaning 
is thus grounded in the cold frontier regions, which is extremely difficult to 


explain. ‘Tianguan shu’ has the Wind coming from the East Region as bringing 


24 Han shu, 6.157. 
25 Han shu, 6.157. 
Meng Kang's notes presumably come from his Han shu yinyi XE e t$ Fe which does 
not survive but are widely quoted (including this sentence) in Yan Shigu's (BAH, 581- 
645) Han shu vuli SEALS. 
26  Jiaguwen heji, no. 14294. 
27 Lhouli zhush, 25.771. 
Complete sets of Zheng Xuan's notes are found in Zhouli zhushu FAXE, where 
‘Zhan meng’ is at the start of juan 25, and Zhouli zhengyi FA*GIE#S, where juan 48 
includes ‘Zhan meng’. Jao Tsung-i has not furnished an exact source for his citation of 
Zheng Xuan; the notes in Zhouli zhushu and Zhouli zhengyi are extremely similar and 
would thus seem to stem from a contemporary common source. 
28 Xu Shen, Shuowen jiezi, 3B.13a (66). 
In Shuowen jiezi, #& is not found under the ‘ch? radical 7 (juan 2), which further 
supports Jao Tsung-i’s argument. 
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‘plague and pestilence’ j&; the people of the Yin dynasty, however, regarded 
‘plague and pestilence’ as coming from the North Region, and this may explain 
the discrepancy. 


4 


The Wind coming directly from South Region is called Great Weak Wind. The 
Zuo Commentary (Zuozhuan 7r [&;j traditionally attributed to Zuo Qiuming 
ÆFA, fL late Spring and Autumn period), ‘Duke Xiang’ (‘Xianggong’ 3274; 
chapter 9), the Eighteenth Year of his Reign (‘Shiba nian’ T-/A 4E) gives: ‘The 
army of the state of Chu mostly froze, and the campaigning season for the 


year was almost over; when the people of the state of Jin heard that the Chu 
army was there, (the celebrated musician) Shi Kuang (fl. late Spring and 
Autumn period) said: "They cannot harm us. Many times have I sung to the 
North Wind and also to the South Wind. The South Wind is the weaker, for 
the most part a voice of death, and that means that the Chu army will not pre- 
vail" EMER > GEGEN SARA” BDSESET EG EKER ^ X 
AK PASE ^ PAVE iE ^ PUER ” EEI. Du Yu's notes to this passage are: 
"The songs were sung according to the correct lü mode as given by pitchpipes 


in supplication to the Eight Winds, and the sound of the South Region was 
faint? WAKE NIKAE > 8377 Er m 
The Zhou Rites (‘Chunguan zongbo’), ‘Baozhang shi’ (RÆK: ‘By means of 


the Twelve Winds, this official investigates the harmoniousness of Heaven 
and Earth, decreeing the auspiciousness or otherwise of potentially dishar- 
monious phenomena! UHA > BR ZA > ase Rl TES Zheng 


Xuan’s notes to this give: ‘The twelve subdivisions of the twenty-four-hour day 


are each accorded their own Wind, and their musical mode can be blown on 
pitchpipes to ascertain their harmoniousness or otherwise, but the method of 
such discernment has been lost? tE JR E" sux CERE DURER. (E) > E 


29 Zuo Qiuming, Chunqiu zuozhuan zhengyi, 33.1094. 
30  ZuoQiuming, Chunqiu zuozhuan zhengyi, 33.1094. 
The precise source that Jao Tsung-i used for Du Yu's notes to The Zuo Commentary is 
not clear as they occur in various forms, but possibly the earliest is Zuozhuan zhengyi 
(juan 33), which has notes by Du Yu and supplementary explanation by Kong Yingda (FL 
TRUE, 574-648). 
31  Zhoulizhushu, 26.831. 
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380-22,?? which paraphrases as its fundamental argument the observations 
made by the passage from The Zuo Commentary. Note: The reason the sound 
of the South was faint and weakest was because the Wind of South Region was 
Great Weak Wind, and the evidence of these bamboo slips further illuminates 
and clarifies the veracity of this formula. In several places, the Yinque bam- 
boo slips indicate musical performance in the modes Auangzhong, yingzhong, 
ruibin, and linzhong, and perhaps the scope of the supplicatory ceremonies 
enacted had the twelve /ii modes matched to the months of the year and then 
performed according to this schedule, but unfortunately the wording on the 
bamboo slips is obscure and its intention in this respect hard to fathom. Zheng 
Xuan records that the twelve divisions of the 24-hour day each had their own 
Wind, but how the ‘method of their discernment’ had been lost for such a long 
stretch of time awaits further exploration. 

This essay provides only rough explanation of the overall general framework 
and does not reveal a deeper level of detail. Concerning the appellation 'div- 
ination of the Winds’ ( fengzhan JEL 5), Wang Chong in (Lunheng) 'Biandong 


pian' gives: 'Regarding using the Wind to divine the superior and the abased, 
when the Wind comes from the ruler's royal demesne and xiang Minister's 
residence, then it is superior, but when it comes from the badlands of the 
criminal, then it is abased? WA RRE > Ute EAA HIER ^ GENE SHAR 
Hi[ES.33 Kaiyuan zhan jing (juan 91) when divining Winds categorises them and 


speaks of auspicious Winds and inauspicious Winds that cause disaster, and 
remarks: ‘Care should be taken through detailed knowledge of the Five Notes 
to make measure of (the Winds from) the Eight Regions, observing their aris- 
ing and cessation and thereby making divination of them’ Wif LEED * 

WEHE IF 4.34 Although these bamboo slips are damaged and incomplete, 


and besides, concerning the arts of Wind divination at the beginning of the 
Han dynasty prior to Wei Xian and Yi Feng (322, fl. Western Han dynasty), 
only a rough framework remains of relevant discourse, a fraction of this art can 


still be glimpsed. 

For the term "Wind jiao-note’ ( fengjiao JELF), see (The Official Book of the 
Later Han Dynasty [Hou Han shu 1&7$:58]) ‘Biography of Lang Yi’ (‘Lang Yi 
zhuan' B[S8; in juan 30, ‘Part Two [of Two]’), notes by Li Xian (£$, 655-684), 
which say: ‘Regarding the term “Wind jiao-note’, (it means) observing the 


32 Zhouli zhushu, 26.831. 
Notes to ‘Baozhang shi’ in Zhouli zhushu and Zhouli zhengyi are found in juan 26 and 
51 respectively. 
33  Lunhengjiaoshi, 15.652. 
34  Qutan Xida, Tang Kaiyuan zhan jing, 91.4a (807: 856). 
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Winds from the Four Regions and Four Corners in order to make divination 
of the auspicious or inauspicious. AA > (5:Vd 77 VUEBS 7 JR D] E E D 1175,35 The 
Official Book of the Sui Dynasty (Sui shu KẸ), Jingji zhi’ $85 (juan 32-35), 
‘Section on the Five Elements’ (‘Wuxing lei’ 71 158; in juan 34) lists twenty-two 


ul 


items of this type (that contain the characters ‘Wind’ and ‘jiao-note’ consec- 
utively in their titles), of which twelve are given as ‘lost’, and all these entries 
indicate the names Jing Fang (53: Ej, 77-33 BCE) and Yi Feng.?6 (For example, 


Kyoto University's Tiandi ruixiang zhi Kiti kia [by Sa Shouzhen PEST EL, 
fl. Tang dynasty] quotes Yi Feng's Fengjiao yaojue JF ELA.) The Tang dynasty 
taishiling KES Astrologer Royal, Li Chunfeng, gives: ‘Ever since the time 


of Yi Feng, books on Wind and jiao-note divination have become extremely 
numerous, hundreds of juan in fact; some are detailed and some concise, 


EE L1 


encompassing the whole gamut of the genuine and the spurious’ HERE 
RACHA ^ SERI ^ HRA. 
These fragmentary bamboo slips are somewhat early in date, and because 


of that their scholarly significance is especially high. In the section in Yisi 
Divination where Master Li (Chunfeng) discusses divination of strong winds 
of the Eight Regions, he provides a diagram with the Twelve Earthly Branches, 


Ten Heavenly Stems, and Four Midway Directions (siwei JU) all matching 


one another, which is identical to equivalent Song dynasty diagrams of the 
Later Heaven (Houtian 1& X) Eight Trigrams. On it, the following appellations 
are different: West Region dui $2, Wind is called ‘Charge Wind’ (chongfeng {#1 
jg), and East Region zhen ££ Wind is called ‘Villain Wind’ (guifeng AJE) (that 
is, Baby Wind), and this itself is worthy of consideration. As this essay is writ- 


ten in haste, as a matter of course, there will be many errors in it, but an earnest 
hope is treasured that anyone with broad knowledge and sound scholarship 
aware of any will point them out for due correction. 


12 November 1992, Hong Kong 
This essay was originally a paper for the Guanxi University Conference on Han 
dynasty bamboo slips. 


35 Hou Han shu, 30B.1053. 
36 . Suishu, 34.1026-27. 

Prevailing versions of this list give only seven (not twelve) of the twenty-two as lost. Of 
the twenty-two, two mention only Jing Fang, four mention only Yi feng, and one mentions 
both; these seven do not correlate to the seven that are lost. 

37  LiChunfeng, Yisi zhan, 10.169. 
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From Inscriptions on Bells Found in the Marquis 
Yi Z of Zeng's Tomb, a Discussion of the Science 
of Bell Modes and Tunings in Ancient China 


HII T NUMMUS SE 


From the inscriptions on bells and chimes found in Sui B8 county, disparities 
between the musical modes, melodies, and tunings of the competing states 
of the Spring and Autumn period can be observed, but as their fundamental 


premise, all use the twelve lü (42 modes. These each embody a scale of Seven 
Notes (qiyin t), of which as their core are the Five Notes (or Voices; wusheng 
AF) of the pentatonic scale. Hu Yansheng (SHEHA, fl. eighteenth century) 
states: 'Although there were Seven Notes in ancient times, they only used the 
Five Voices. The Zuo Commentary (Zuozhuan 7: f&; traditionally attributed to 
Zuo Qiuming, fl. late Spring and Autumn period; ‘Duke Zhao’ [‘Zhaogong’ H& 
ZX]; chapter 10; ‘The Twenty-Fifth Year’ [‘Ershiwu nian’ RE —-1-7:4E]) gives: 
“The Seven Notes are subordinate and pay obeisance to the Five Voices;" and 


the two “altered” notes (the two required to make the pentatonic scale into 
a seven-note scale) were not used. TERMA CE o EAA - (AEA! 
CRUSHES o | AAT ESI. (Yuelii biaowei ERM, juan 2)! Even up 
the present day, the gugin does not use the two altered notes, which can be 


regarded as corroborating proof regarding the situation pertaining to ancient 
musical modes. The /ii modes of the state of Zeng use a plethora of different 
names for the Five Notes when compared with those usually employed at 


the time and these can serve to supplement Erya W JE (third century BCE) as 
annotated by Guo Pu (S$, 276—324) and provide a great deal of new material. 
As given in the inscriptions on the bells and chimes from the Marquis Yi of 


Zeng's tomb, the status of huangzhong =$% in the note hierarchy is completely 
unimportant. Although the state of Zeng continued to use the Zhou dynasty 
names for the lü modes, mode guxian 45t was the chief mode's huangzhong 


fundamental note or mode, and intermixed were modal names peculiar to the 
system of the Chu region. The Chu modes are an entire range of new names 
and do not continue the old Zhou traditions, with lüizhong =$% (the Chu name 
for guxian) as their chief, and the six lü = modes given the appellation ‘zhuo’ 


i HuYansheng, Yuelii biaowei, 214a (220: 398). 
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X (which means a semitone lower)? Together with the modes of the state of 
Zeng, the different modal names of the Zhou dynasty and the states of Qi, Chu, 
and Shen for the same /ii mode are also recorded, and thus it can be seen that 
at a time when Chinese territory was ruled by separate competing states, each 
state also had its own set of lü modes, just as the spoken language of each was 
sounded differently and the written character set different in form. 

An overall impression is given that it was not until the Qin dynasty that the 


nomenclature and practice of the lülü {2/4 modes came to be unified. The 
Records of the Grand Historian (Shi ji žu), ‘Yue shu’ 422% (juan 24) speaks 
thus: "When Law and Discipline are just, the land will be at peace ... and then 
render correct the Six Lü Modes and make them harmonious with the Five 
Notes. &"ABIEIE > K FRE... ENEMA. Thus, the work of ren- 
dering the lülü modes correct was as important as policies of ‘making the axle 
length between carriage wheels identical’ EIB) and ‘writing with a uniform 
character set’. [=] X£. Implementation of the task of unifying the liilii modes 
in the state of Qin is recorded in its entirety in Master Lü's Spring and Autumn 
Annals (Lüshi chunqiu Ei fX; cited here and elsewhere in this essay by its 
alternative title Lülan 4; by Li Buwei AH, d. 235 BCE), 'Zhongxia' { 
& (juan 5) and Jixia' FÆ (juan 6), and at that time the length of the huang- 
zhong pitchpipe was set at three cun ^f inches and nine fen 7j deci-inches, 


and the practice of regarding huangzhong as the chief of the lü modes appears 
to have begun and later became the established system. The science of bell 
modes and tunings was instituted from this point onwards. 

Master Lü's Spring and Autumn Annals advocate a doctrine of ‘appro- 
priateness of sound’ (shiyin #47; also the title of passage 4 of juan 5); this 
appropriateness manifests itself in taking the middle ground in respect of size 


and weight, and its doctrine states (in passage 4 of juan 5): ‘Let the huang- 
zhong mode's gong note be the basis of all sound’ $E 7 E ^ HZ k^ From 
this, it is seen that instituting huangzhong as the fundamental of the lü modes 


2 Regarding romanisation of modal families, the nomenclature can be confusing as the same 
syllable /ii denotes both the characters fÉ and = commonly employed to name respectively 
the two families of six notes and the modes derived from them. The first of these f£ is also 
used as an overarching term for the whole system as well as ‘melody’ and ‘mode’ in a more 
general sense; the usage of = is much narrower and only refers to the six notes or modes in 
its particular family. For this reason, in this translation, the pinyin syllable ‘li’ *andecorated' 
denotes f£ and followed by = carries the meaning indicated by this character. Sometimes 
both terms are used together—liilii 4# 4 —which denotes the single concept of both sets of 
six modes. 

3 Sima Qian, Shi ji, 241223. 

4 Lüshi Chunqiu jishi, 5.16. 
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emanated from Lü Buwei. The Lost Book of the Zhou Dynasty (Yi Zhou shu 35 JE 
$; approximately third century BCE) ‘Yueling jie’ H Sf# (juan 53) and The 
Book of Rites (Li ji #230), ‘Yueling’ H > (juan 6) both take the twelve lü modes 
and match them to the twelve months of the year, and this concept had its 


origin in the ancient text The Mingtang yueling H% H 


In ancient China, bell modes and tunings became a noaa scholarly 


discipline. Records of the Grand Historian, Lü shu’ £23 (juan 25) gives; ‘The 
ruler manages affairs of state and institutes the Law; the measurements of 
objects and regulations as to axle length are one and all endowed by the Six Lü 
Modes, and the Six Lü Modes are the bedrock of the ten thousand actions: 
FERES ^ WRB > SITAR > NESS SIRAK. Han shu SS, 
‘Pingdi ji’ 4774c (juan 12; the emperor Ping: 9 BCE-6 CE, r.1-6 CE): ‘In the fifth 
year of the Yuanshi era (5 CE), a general conscription was made of all those in 


the land knowledgeable of bell modes and tunings and who could teach these 
practices, and they were sent from their native locality in special carriages and 
dispatched to the capital in answer to the imperial summons. JCA RAE. > IK 
SAIS EB > TERT RR CETERI > Hae aR.” 

Han shu, ‘Lili zh? (2a (juan 21): ‘After the establishment of the Han 
dynasty, the Marquis of Beiping Zhang Cang (253-152 BCE) was the first to 
attend to matters of the lü modes and the calendar’ ` > IAL aR E EAE 
Æ. (Official Book of the Jin Dynasty [Jin shu $], 'Lüli zhi (shang) £g 
CE) ; [juan 16] gives: ‘The first to articulate matters pertaining to musical 


rr 


notes and lü modes’ Ei zi Hf’) (Continuing the quote from Han shu) During 


the time of the Han dynasty emperor Xiao Wu (usually called: Han Wudi 7€ 
IAE, 156-87 BCE, r. 140-87 BCE), music officials carried out investigation 
and rectification. By the time of the Yuanshi era (1-5 CE) and Wang Mang's 
(45 BCE-23 CE) seizure of the reins of power, out of desire to add lustre to his 
reputation, he too conscripted those knowledgeable of bell modes and tunings 
to a total of more than a hundred individuals and had the xihe calendrical offi- 
cial Liu Xin (c.50 BCE-23 CE) oversee the process of rectification and submit 
memorandums to him giving line-by-line descriptions of each action taken: 
PIRI SÉECEIE EAP” EFS ^ WORSE ^ (UK TP AS 
CHO BRA ° ERRER. In the latter years of the Western Han 
dynasty, experts knowledgeable of bell modes and tunings numbered more 


Also commonly translated as The Unofficial Book of the Zhou Dynasty. 
Sima Qian, Shi ji, 25.1239. 

Han shu, 12.359. 

Han shu, 214.955. 

Jin shu, 16.474. 

10 Hanshu, 214.955. 
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than a hundred and were under the administration of the xihe official (the Han 
dynasty equivalent to the dasinong KEIJE finance officer) who had manage- 
ment of the matter. 

The first of the two essays that constitute 'Lüli zhi' of Han shu preserves 
material on the practice of this time. A Yuan dynasty redaction of Ying Shao's 
(FEB), fl. second century) Fengsu tongyi, 'Shengyin pian’, which is the sixth 
essay of the collection, frequently deploys the phrase: ‘Respectfully according 
to Liu Xin's book on lü modes and tunings’ #f¢Z//2x$#(# and so on and so 
forth, and employs a form of homonymic analysis to explain the Five Notes: 
shang fi, jiao FA, gong &, zhi ($t, and yu >), preserving many remnants of Liu 
Xin’s exposition;! unfortunately, however, Liu Xin's book has not survived in 
its complete form and can no longer be viewed. The science of bell modes and 
tunings in ancient China was in fact different from Western scholarship's study 


of melody, modes, and tunings. 

The Han shu also makes mention of 'those knowledgeable of bell modes 
and tunings who could teach these practices) and during the epoch of the Han 
dynasty emperor Wu (Han Wudi), ‘music officials carried out investigation and 
rectification, and this was as given in (Han shu) ‘Liyue zhi’ IRE (juan 22): 
‘Establish the College of Music and the role of the duwei official for render- 
ing the / modes harmonious. 1r EJ TELS EE HD]? The music officials took 
responsibility for the matter of ‘rendering the /ii modes harmonious’, and the 
bell modes and tunings had an intimate relationship to the work of rendering 
the lü modes harmonious. 

Dadai liji KEE (‘Dadai’ is Dai De 34%, fl. first century BCE), ‘Yue ling’ 
gives: ‘Rely on the lü modes to tune the bells and chimes’ WEM SE $88.17 
Also, 'Xiaobian pian’ / NETS (Dadai liji; essay 74, in juan 11): ‘Stroke (pluck) the 
strings to investigate the /ii modes; HZ ER striking the bells to exam- 
ine their pitch in relation to the lü modes was called ‘bell modes and tunings’ 
(zhonglii $272). Yang Xiong (304; 53 BCE-18 CE, also called Yang Ziyun j5 F Æ) 


gives: ‘Tuning the qin with the skill of the ancient musicians Kui and Bo Ya’ # 
Be OF 7 382 (Kui: fl. the epoch of the ancient semi-mythical emperor Shun ¥#; 


11  Ying Shao, Fengsu tongyi jiaoshi, 6.222. 

12 Hanshu, 22.1045. 

13 The source for this citation is problematic. Dadai liji as it survives in its most common 
redaction does not contain the relevant chapter ‘Yue ling, but a chapter of this name is 
found as the sixth essay of Xiaodai liji /|\#¥#82c, compiled by Dai De's nephew Dai Sheng 
(#032, fl. first century BCE, known as ‘the Lesser Dai’). Even so, taken as a whole, Dai 
Sheng’s book is composed principally of chapters found in Dadai liji. The sixth essay “Yue 
ling' does not however contain this quote and it is not readily traceable elsewhere. 

14  Dadailiji jiegu, 11.206. 
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Bo Ya (HA, 387-299 BCE). (‘Ganquan fu’ HRPA) This was the matter of tun- 
ing the qin. In ‘Lili zhi’ of Han shu, two items ‘making up the numbers’ (beishu 
ffi) and ‘harmonious notes’ (hesheng FR) are central aspects to the notion 
of bell modes and tunings.!6 Later, Lei Cizong (#§ KA, 386—448) and He Yinzhi 
(faf LZ, 446—531) made diagrams of bell modes and tunings, which recorded 
that Xun Xu (& 5}, d. 289) had carried out a comparative assessment of ancient 


uH 


writings on measurements of musical instruments; exercises of this kind were 
called ‘tuning bells and regulating lü measurements according to the musical 
unit of length chi. Jase KL. 

Liang dynasty emperor Wudi (2257, 464—549, r. 502-549), also called Xiao 
Yan PHY, wrote a book titled Zhonglii wei $E% whose text can be seen in The 
Official Book of the Sui Dynasty (Sui shu 5€), ‘Zhi’ %& (found in juan 16), which 
debates the merits and demerits of practices of previous generations. His the- 
ories have been afforded the appellation ‘method of tuning the lü modes by 
means of a twelve-stringed dodecachord' VU38f857E, and through the tradi- 
tional manner of tuning by alternately subtracting or adding a third of a pipe's 


length to create respectively a series of alternate upward perfect fifths and 
downward perfect fourths by which a scale is formed — 315823;45 he sought 
to generate a further subsidiary set of twelve lü modes; in addition, three sur- 
viving bells cast by the Zhou dynasty emperor Jingwang (BF E, d. 520 BCE, 
r. 544-520 BCE) in the wuyi #5} mode and tuning were employed to deduce 


the modes and tunings of other bells. Liang dynasty emperor Wudi by means 
of 'a di flute tuned to the yize mode checked the tuning, and in this way the 


ARE 


(bell) notes were consonant and in accordance with harmoniousness, SHI 
8X > Hi[EESR 441,19 which describes a process by which the di flute was used 
to tune the pitches of bells. Thus, it is ascertained that tuning the bell modes 


was a process that made melody notes harmonious, and there were two meth- 
ods that accomplished this: 1. by means of strings—relying on the qin’s hui f& 
nodes of vibration to establish set pitches; and 2. using a pipe of some kind— 
for example, in the Jin dynasty, in order to render the lü modes harmonious, di 
flutes tuned to these modes were employed. 

In the Sui dynasty, He Tuo (fÆ, fl. late sixth century) investigated and 
established bell modes and tunings (The Official Book of the Sui Dynasty [Sui 
shu], juan 75 [includes his biography]) and authored a text called Yue shu 


15 Wenxuan, 7.328. 
16 Hanshu, 214.956. 
17 — Suishu, 16.406. 
18 — Suishu, 16.389. 
19 = Sui shu, 16.390. 
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YR 


4*-E that comprises fifteen essays.?? Su Kui (42%; fl. late sixth-seventh centu- 
ries), who discussed music with Zheng Yi (Bj, 540—591), in his youth took for 
himself the name ‘bell modes and tunings’ (Zhonglü$zfE).?! (The Official Book 
of the Sui Dynasty [Sui shu], juan 41 [includes ‘Su Wei zhuan' &&z(&] and 78 


EE 


[includes "Wan Baochang zhuan' $ 8% (85; Wan Baochang, d. 595]).22 Many 


musicians took for themselves the mantle of responsibility for bell modes and 
tunings, and this was a tradition that had its inception in the Han dynasty. 
When bell sets were excavated from the tomb of the Marquis Yi of Zeng, 


tomb no. 1 of Leigudun f£$£Ef, Sui county, Hubei, many of these bells and 
chimes on racks were found to be furnished with characters that give a clear 
record of the names of lülü modes, which have initiated a breakthrough in our 
understanding of pre-Qin dynasty musical modes and tunings; most impor- 
tant was obtaining deeper comprehension of the connectivity between qin 
modes and tunings and those of the bells. 

According to Huang Xiangpeng's (zi fll, 1927-1997) explanation, the two 
sentences ‘equivalent to the original shang's complementary pitch’ f (f) 


APS BR and ‘equivalent to the original gong’s complementary pitch’ FFF 


A ZH tell of the following: From comparing measurements of the pitches 
and calculating the result, it can determined that the actual pitches produced 
by these bells are higher than those indicated on the bells themselves. If they 
are to be understood in terms of the pitching function of stringed instruments 
of the qin type, then the pitch originally given on the bells themselves is that 


sounded when the string is plucked at the twelfth hui node of vibration’ 
TASS AHS AT SSR ^ REE BY ERS E> e EET AMT IN o FREE 
ye aH AEE FS RES ^ OT MAA ERRE Ere EE a? From 
the complexity of the ‘notes are altered by squaring them’ &&$£5V 77 system of 


bell modes and tunings of the Marquis Yi of Zeng’s epoch, it can be seen that 


‘differentiating notes and songs’ ##5l/23 was an extremely refined science. 


Regarding bell modes and tunings, the most important facet to which atten- 
tion should be paid is their ‘number’. The Official Book of the Sui Dynasty (Sui 
shu), ‘Lili zhi 2475 E (Part One of Three; juan 16) gives: ‘The numbers arise 


from the lü tunings and mode, the lü tunings and mode are accomplished by the 
numbers. AEH > NBA. Confucius studied to play the qin and took 
Shi Xiang (HÆ, fl. sixth—fifth centuries BCE) as his teacher. First, he practised 


20 = Sui shu, 75.1709. 

21 Sui shu, 41.1190. 

22 Sui shu, 78.1783. 

23 Huang Xiangpeng, *Xiangin yinyue wenhua de guanghui chuangzao: Zenghou Yi mu de 
gu yueqi, 228. 

24 Suishu, 16.387. 
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his pieces of music, and then he practised the numbers that lay behind them. 
(Records of the Grand Historian, ‘Kongzi shijia’ L-f-1E 2x [ juan 47])?> Liu Xin’s 
Book on Bell Modes and Tunings (Zhonglü shu $87) has an essay in it called 


‘Beishu’ ff 21.25 Nowadays, when scholars discuss the science of lü modes 


and tunings, they seek to research into the numerical relationships inside 
the scale.?" 

Ancient Chinese musical modes and tuning have huangzhong as their start- 
ing point and match the twelve months. Discussion of /ii modes and tunings 
(in The Official Book of the Sui Dynasty [Sui shu], ‘Lili zhi, Part One [of Three]’) 
gives: 


The numbers themselves start by establishing the character ‘zi’ F (the 
first of the Twelve Earthly Branches), and this is the basis for the lü mode 
huangzhong. Take the number ‘r and for each of the Earthly Branches mul- 
tiply it by three; pass through nine of these multiplications and reaching 
the tenth Earthly Branch ‘yov H, the number obtained is 19,683, which is 


twice five times from the original number: this is the methodology of cre- 
ating ‘li’; continue multiplying by three until the twelfth Earthly Branch 
‘hai’ Zz is reached, and passing through the twelve Earthly Branches, the 
value obtained is 177,147; the number of Earthly Branches passed through 
matches to their totality, and this is lü accumulation. If multiplication 
is used to reduce this accumulated value (by dividing 177,147 by 19,683), 
the length is nine cun inches, which is the length of the pitchpipe that 
represents the gong note of the huangzhong mode. This is what is meant 
by ‘the numbers arise from the lü tunings and mode; the lü tunings and 
mode are accomplished by the numbers. Through this pitchpipe, the 
myriad matters pertaining to music can thereby be implemented, and 
the state of the qi-energy thus generated given a thorough investigation. 


BEET HAZE HTS E ^ BL 
AEN AS TARAR UBRE VC MEHR (b 
HAESET-AUHE RBS ^ DERE MARAE > 
MU > KOT 
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25 Sima Qian, Shi ji, 47.1925. 

26 Hanshu, 21A.955-56. 

27 Miao Tianrui (££ Xii 1908-2009): The Science of Lü Modes and Tuning (Lüxue (2%), 
1-22. 

28 = Sui shu, 16.387. 
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Also written is: 


Therefore, from the twelve lü is obtained the value 177,147, and this is 
the absoluteness of huangzhong. Pushing out from this value both above 
and below, the absoluteness of the sixty modes can be established, and 
the method for obtaining these is the numerical value of nine-three (3?) 
which is 19,683. 


ENH EZ tC- AMT eR ZH: HELE F > 
DENTE ZE > DAE ZREILTABATERE ° 


This is calculated according the lü techniques of Jing Fang (5155, 77-37 BCE), 
which can all be viewed in Liu Zhao (AH, fl. sixth century) of the Liang 
dynasty's Xu Han lüli zhi $&:5 875. Master Liu claims that his explanation 


of lü is more detailed than that of Liu Xin, so the main points of his argument 


are summarised here as a sequel to Ban Gu's (Htl#l, 32-92 CE) treatises in 
Han shu. Here, 177147 is the absolute value of huangzhong, and this numer- 
al's formulation is seen in the citation in Han shu, 'Lüli zhi' of a paragraph 
in the ‘harmonious notes’ passage in Liu Xin's Zhonglii shu: ‘Moving through 
the Twelve Earthly Branches starting with the first “zi”; using “three” as a multi- 
plier, for the second of the Earthly Branches “chou”, the numeral “3” is obtained; 
using three as a multiplier once more, for the third of the Earthly Branches 
“yin” H, the numeral “9” is obtained; and carrying on using three as a mul- 
tiplier until the twelfth of the Earthly Branches “hai” Zz is reached, then the 
numeral obtained is 17747. {TiS FI? BIT T° BZ REES X 
BY WIL: BB RK BCR TSH" A table of 
these numerals is given below. 


The suspicion must be that Liu Xin borrowed from Jing Fang and that Jing Fang 
in turn had borrowed from Huainanzi (YE PF; by Liu An, 2122, 179-122 BCE). 
177,147 is the fundamental numeral that denotes huangzhong and this num- 


ber is calculated thus: 1 x 3! = 117147. The numeral ‘1’ is represented by the 
Earthly Branch ‘zi, which is the starting point for all the other numbers, with 
every Earthly Branch three times the value of the previous one; and after zi, 
the other eleven Earthly Branches are all represented in turn. Having passed 
through nine Earthly Branches, you is reached, and the value is 19,683, which 


is stated to be ‘twice five times from the original number, 7: €f pv, because 


from zi to you comprises ten Earthly Stems, and ten is twice five, so it is called 


29 Hou Han shu, n: 3001-2. 
30  Hanshu,21A.964. 
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TABLE 6.1 Matches between numerical formulation and the Twelve Earthly Branches 


zi T 1 

chou d 3 

yin Ed 33-29 

mao [J 9x 3=27 

chen ina 27x3=81 

si E 81 x 3 = 243 

wu ^F 243 X 3 = 729 

wei Ñ 729 x 3 = 2187 
shen 2187 x 3 =6561 
you is] 6561 x 3 = 19,683 
xu E 19,683 x 3 = 59,049 
hai X 59,049 x 3 = 177,147 


Twelve Earthly Branches are listed at the left 


‘twice five times’. This value of 19,683 can therefore serve as the method for 
creating ‘lü’ because: 


19683 = 3? 


Taking each of the twelve modes individually, all have 19,683 as their 
‘denominator’. 

As for why the term ‘nine-three’ JLZ is used for this number, it is because 
19,683 = 177147/9 = 31/32, in other words, ‘three to the power nine’?! 

Regarding its methods for generating the huangzhong value, Records of the 
Grand Historian, ‘Lü shw is different from Xu Han lüli zhi EEE, thus: 


TABLE 6.2 Ratios of you FY and hai ZZ 


8,192 / 19,683 


b- 
S 
S 
lc 


hai A 65,536 /177:147 
FEŠET T-HCAEZZNSÉERO REI 


a Sima Qian, Shi ji, 25.1250. 


31 See Zhuang Benli, ‘Zhongguo yinlü zhi yanjiu’, In Zhongguo yinyueshi lunji, 1-99. 
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In the citation of this passage from the eight ‘books’ ( juan 23-30; equivalent 
to ‘treatises’ [‘Zhi’]) of Sima Qian's (=| 58, b. 145 or 135 BCE) Records of the 
Grand Historian in The Official Book of the Jin Dynasty, ‘Lili zhi’, the character 
“Z' has been added, and this indicates that a divisor is intended here.3? 

Regarding the length of the huangzhong pitchpipe, modern editions of 


Master Lü's Spring and Autumn Annals, 'Essay on Ancient Music' ('Guyue pian' 


Sam; found in juan 5) state: ‘It was three cun inches and nine fen in length, 
and when was blown, produced a note that was the gong note of huangzhong; 
BRIT > RZ eee a; however Imperial Readings of the 
Taiping Era (Taiping yulan JK^Ef8I&), juan 565, quotes Master Lü and gives a 
length of nine cun. Other writers from the Han dynasty all give the length as 


nine cun. Jing Fang's writings on lü techniques give huangzhong as: ‘One for- 


mulation is a length of nine cun, accurate to the nine chi feet standard.’ , 
EA > 7EJLKL.3* Modern scholar Chen Qiyou (FR AF MA, 1917-2006) has taken 
a closed pipe of a length 9 cun (20.78cm) and measured its frequency, seeking 


for the pitch G of a normal scale at a frequency is 384Hz, and has found that a 
closed pitchpipe of 9 cun in length produces virtually the same pitch as G and 


to paraphrase 'Shiyin pian’ #473 in juan 5 of Master Lü's Spring and Autumn 
parap ym p J pring 


Annals) can be combined with the compromise (mean) between the clear and 
the turgid, and therefore established as the pitch standard, so the length of the 
huangzhong pitchpipe must be nine cun.?5 This is entirely in accordance with 
records left behind by Han dynasty individuals. 

The value of 3 cun and 9 fen as recorded in Master Lü's Spring and Autumn 
Annals is however not necessarily a mistake, and researchers into lülü modes 
have consistently held an alternative view in order to explain it. Chen Qiyou's 
calculation, according to his research, comes to a length identical to that in 
Zheng Xuan's (ÉfZ; 127—200) notes to ‘Yue ling’ (in The Book of Rites; see Liji 
zhengyi %20 IE 3 by Kong Yingda FLR, 574-648; juan 14). Huangzhong is the 
longest of the pitchpipes as its notes are the deepest of the modes; yingzhong 


KESH is the shortest as its notes are the highest. Just as the Huainanzi values for 
lü, which all use a multiplier of 9, Han shu, 'Lüli zhi' gives: 'Generating modes 
upwards, six are formed by additions; generating modes downwards, six are 


generated by reduction; and all use 9 as a multiplier’ FÆ ^ XM F 
^E > KME UR. Taking an 81 value of huangzhong generated by 


32 Jin shu, 16.487-88. 

33 Liishi Chunqiu jishi, 5.121. 

34 Taiping yulan, 565.6b—7a. Hou Han shu, 11: 3002. 

35 See Chen Qiyou, ‘Investigation into the Length of the Huangzhong Pipe’ (‘Huangzhong 
guanchang kao’), 183-88. 

36 Han shu, 214.980. 
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9 cun x 9; the 54 value of linzhong $8 is generated by 6 cun x 9; the 72 value of 
taicou KG is a number generated by 8 cun x 9; the others can be obtained in 
a like manner, and in this way the necessity for fractional remainders is elimi- 


nated and only whole numbers obtained. 

In ancient times, there were three methods for tuning and thereby estab- 
lishing the / modes: 'alternately subtracting or adding a third of a pipe's length 
to create respectively a series of alternate upward perfect fifths and downward 
perfect fourths by which a scale is formed’; — 411823 ‘generating upwards and 
downwards by cycles of fifths’ FÆ E-^E, and ‘mutually generating by a distance 
of eight semitones’; [i / #844; they are in fact all simply the same method. The 
lü modes thus generated will, by definition, be mutually consonant. Zhu Zaiyu 
(RERI, 1536—1611) in Lüxue xinshuo FE ZIFER, ‘Chuilii di ba UC EESE /X gives: 


All modes mutually generated will respond in harmoniousness to each 
other. If a person were to blow a pipe tuned to the huangzhong note 
(C or a transposition thereof), and another a pipe tuned to the linzhong 
note (G), then it would be harmonious with it; if a person were to blow 
the linzhong note, then the taicou note (D) would be harmonious with 
it; blowing the taicou note, the nanlü note (A) would be harmonious 
with it; blowing the nanlii note, the guxian note (E) would be harmoni- 
ous with it; blowing the guxian note, the yingzhong note (B) would be 
harmonious with it; blowing the yingzhong note, the ruibin note (F£) 
would be harmonious with it, blowing the ruibin note, the dalü note 
(C£) would be harmonious with it; blowing the dalü note, the yize note 
(G#/Ab) would be harmonious with it; blowing the yize note, the jiazhong 
note (ED) would be harmonious with it; blowing the jiazhong note, the 
wuyi note (Bb)would be harmonious with it; blowing the wuyi note, 
the zhonglü note (F) would be harmonious with it; blowing the zhonglü 
note, the huangzhong note (C) would be harmonious with it; a full circle 
that returns to its origin, and this is rotation of the gong note. 


LIERE > iz — ALACRES > IS — ARE ZS DOR 
SEHIUKSRERZ & RIM E ER Gr RMS AEA Za o OR 
VERURESSER 7 cro RESEDA ro UORERLHIEA E ELT o CA 
ERIS AUER 7 > URAC 7 c o URE RA ER 6 o PORE 
EH RUP E ER" dr o Ob RESET co ifte ^ xe EE 907 


37 Zhu Zaiyu, Yuelii quanshu, 21.33a—33b (213: 575). 
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This is the phenomenon known as ‘mutually generating separated by a dis- 


tance of eight semitones’, which in ancient times was probably understood as 


obtained through direct experience of the answering harmoniousness of musi- 


cal sounds. Guqin strings tuned into harmoniousness with one another are the 


clearest example of this process. 


The Official Book of the Song Dynasty (Song shu RÈ), 'Lüzhi' FEE (juan i1) 


quotes Yang Xiong (also called Yang Ziyun j FÆ): 


38 
39 
40 
41 


The Five Notes are given birth by the Ten Heavenly Stems. (Annotations 


to the original text give: jia and ji become the jiao note; yi and geng 


become the shang note; bing and xin become the zhi note; ding and 


ren become the yu note; wu and gui become the gong note.) 


BARA > CEBACRA ZZ 


RA > ) 38 


Ep ^ AR? TER > RZ 


Lü modes and tunings are given birth by the Twelve Earthly Branches. 


(Annotations to the original text give: zi is huangzhong; chou belongs 
to dalü [and so on through the Twelve Earthly Branches matched to the 
twelve lü].) 


ENEE > 0 


FERR. CHRT Rai > HAK 


ELE.) 39 


The lü modes and tunings are harmonious with the Five Notes. 


(Annotations to the original text give: Lü pitchpipes are used for fine tun- 


ing the consonances of the bells and to render harmonious the ‘clarity’ 


['qing'] or ‘turgidity’ [‘zhuo’] of their Notes [bells tuned to zhuo are a sem- 


itone down from those tuned to qing].) 


Ens 
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ED 
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Song shu, 11.208. 
Song shu, 1.208. 
Song shu, 11.208. 
Song shu, 1.208. 
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When the Five Notes and Lü modes and tunings are harmonious with 
one another, music can be made by instruments constructed of the Eight 
Materials. 


ae OBA Aa 


In The Records of the Grand Historian, 'Lü shu’, the Grand Historian gives: ‘The 
emperor uses his jade astrolabes and rods to examine the Heavens for portends 
so that he can align himself with the Seven Moving Celestial Bodies (the five 
planets, the sun, and the moon) in his efforts to implement sound governance; 
that is (also), the twenty-eight constellations, the Ten Mothers (another term 
for the Ten Heavenly Stems), and the Twelve Sons (another term for the Twelve 
Earthly Branches). Bell modes and tunings have matched these from the most 
ancient of times. The lü modes were established and calendrical organisation 
set in motion, and measurements created of the phases of the sun and the 
moon, and measurement of the /ii modes achieved in accordance with these.’ 
ERREK” DEC o BIG STE 7i ?» TAs +O ° etd E 
T oc EGS > HAE > mEt. Owing to these principles, when- 
ever Han dynasty scholars discussed the lü modes and the calendar, they took 
astronomy and /iilii modes and combined them in this way. 

Liu Xin's text ‘Beishu’ gives: ‘As a logical progression arising out of the calen- 
dar, give birth to the lü modes and manufacture musical instruments thereto.’ 
FEA HAI. Zhang Yan (Ræ, fl. second-third centuries) gives: ‘Set 
in motion a logical progression from the Twelve Earthly Branches to gener- 
ate the lülü modes’ HEPI RITES Scholars of the Western Han 
dynasty were accustomed to taking the Ten Heavenly Stems and the Twelve 
Earthly Branches and importing these notions into musical notes and the lü 
modes, and bell modes and tunings were no exception. Jing Fang's Lüli FR 
had already been included in Sima Biao's (=] 5 ji, d. 306) Xuzhi ISE (juan x; 
part of Xu Han shu $£), so something of its flavour can be ascertained. As 


42 Song shu, 1.208. 
43 Sima Qian, Shi ji, 25.1253. 
‘The emperor uses his jade astrolabes and rods to examine the Heavens for portends 
so that he can align himself with the Seven Moving Celestial Bodies’ TEJE EY > D 
FEB is a citation from The Book of Documents (Shangshu j5j z), ‘Shun dian’ 34H 
(orthodox old-text chapter 2). 
44 Hanshu, 214.956. 
45 Han shu, 214.957. 
The source for this quotation is Hanshu xuli 28] by Yan Shigu (É&Éfi er, 581- 
645), and the notes are to 'Lüli zhi’, juan 21. 


In 
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for practitioners of the congchen SR school of divination and magic, tanta- 
lisingly, their book on lü modes titled Ri yuan 4% as listed in the ‘Yiwen zhi’ 
£t X x, juan 30, of Han shu and comprising as many as twenty-two juan has 


unfortunately not survived.*6 


‘Bell modes and tunings’ (zhonglü $2) had already become the title of an 


official governmental position. Liu Zhao’s supplementary notes to Xu Han shu 
(juan 25), ‘Baiguan zhi’ EE zs (juan 2) quote the text Hanguan JE 
‘At the Terrace of Virtue, forty men await imperial summons, of which seven 
men are appointed to the role of Bell Mode and Tuning Official? HAFAI 
FA > AERE." Also, in ‘Lili zhi’ HERE (juan 1 of Xu Han shu): Tn the 
palace, those appointed to the role of Bell Mode and Tuning Official use jade 
pitchpipes tuned to the twelve lü? RHI > HEEL. During the 
epoch of the Han dynasty emperor Jingdi (2955, 188—141 BCE, r. 157-141 BCE), 


IM 


E, saying: 


a Bell Mode and Tuning Official awaiting imperial summons called Yin Tong 
(Bxf%, dates uncertain) gave exposition of tunings of the notes of all sixty 
modes. Appointment to the role of Bell Mode and Tuning Official and the 
duties it entailed was, in the Han dynasty, granted to full-time professionals 
dedicated entirely to the task, and by inference this means that it was a spe- 
cialist vocation. 

The records of successive dynasties regarding bell modes and tunings are 
found in detail in their ‘Lili zhi. Narratives in this respect prior to the Tang 
dynasty, whether they still exist or are lost, are listed here by chapter and verse; 
records of those whose contents can be investigated are made available for the 
purposes of further consideration. 


Guanzi (€ F; eponymous text by Guan Zhong fff, 723-645) 

‘You guan pian’ 4j È fa (essay 8) records that the Five Notes match the Five 
Numbers (wushu 72), the Five Flavours (wuwei Fi"), and the Five Colours 
(wuse AE). ‘Essay on the Five Elements’ (‘Wuxing pian’ Aff; essay 41) 
gives: "The Five Officials and the Six Storehouses, the Five Notes and the Six 
Lü Modes. A solstice comes every six months, so for this reason, mankind 


has six lü modes, which is why the lü modes are able to form a roadway to 
Heaven and Earth’ f ES 7H, ^ BEJANE * JAXH BE 8 o REUACHZN 
& (f) > WH CERO. BEDAE tt.49 It also gives: ‘Investigate and verify 
the (Five) Notes; refine oneself through the twelve lü modes (bells), so as to 


46 Han shu, 30.1768. 

47 Hou Han shu, 25.3572. 
48 Hou Hanshu, n: 3016. 
49 Guanzijiaozhu, 14.859. 
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discipline human emotions! #GH# > H21 ($8) > MEATA. Also 
is recorded: 'The Yellow Emperor (in his own good time) made the Five Notes 
to rectify the Five Bells. EA > DUC $8.9! Naming the Five Bells after 
the Five Colours is not seen in subsequent texts and the suspicion is that this 


linguistic collocation is of only recent antiquity.9?? 


‘Zhou he pian’ HAH (essay 11) gives: ‘The Five Notes represent five dif- 
ferent voices, and from them melody can be created ..., A f EISE > MBE 


M 


SJ....... 53 ‘If the Gentleman loses use of the Five Notes, then melodies and the 


lii modes and tunings will flow away and dissipate’ BAF All BUD fi^ 
‘Qingzhong wu pian’ $KE JX fi (essay 84): From the midst of clarity emerges 
turbidity (from one set of tuned bells comes another a semitone lower), and 


this is rectification in response to the Five Notes! +i > ERZE. 


All this is crucial information regarding the Five Notes and /ü modes and 
tunings. 

Also, ‘Di yuan’ 3t & (essay 58) records a place for the calling forth of the Five 
Notes and listening to the Five Shi (wushi Ri). As a unit of measurement, 
the ‘shi’ is not given the name the ‘greater chi’ foot (dachi XR); rather it is 
seven chi feet in length (See: Yin Zhizhang's [Z4 5%, 660—718] notes [as given 


in Guanzi buzhu f&-T- 87x ]).56 


The personnel tasked with measuring items issue their instructions according 
to the size of the items in question; this essay gives the numbers relevant to the 
Five Notes, and as such indicates the first green shoots of the emerging science 
of bell modes and tunings. 


Lü shu f&$$ in the Ri shu H # unearthed among the Qin Bamboo Writing 
Slips of Fangmatan ji | isi 

The large numerical values recorded on these Qin bamboo slips for lü modes 
and tunings include 139,968 for guxian; below (on the bamboo slip) as a par- 
allelism, the value for zhonglii (written as rp £i, not [f £i) is 131,072; below 
is the principal huang(zhong). These two large numbers are not seen in 
Guanzi or Master Lü's Spring and Autumn Annals. The occupant of the tomb 


50 Guanzi jiaozhu, 14.860. 

51 Guanzi jiaozhu, 14.865. 

52 See: Li Chunyi, ‘Research into Modes of Thought regarding Musical Notes and Lü Modes 
in “Essay on the Five Elements” in Guanz? (‘Guanzi wuxing pian yinlü sixiang yanjiu’), 
57-81. 

53 Guanzijiaozhu, 4.211. 

54 Guanzijiaozhu, 4.211. 

55 Guanzi jiaozhu, 24.1517. 

56  Guanzijiaozhu, 19.1072. 
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was probably buried in the eighth year (213 BCE) of the imperial reign of the 


Qin dynasty emperor Shihuang (42%45; 259-210 BCE; ruler of the state of 


Qin: 247-221 BCE; emperor: r. 221-210 BCE). The bamboo slips record numbers 
produced by the mutual generation of the twelve lü modes as well as the large 
numbers that represent each of the lülü modes. Their representation of the 
tuning method of alternately subtracting or adding a third of a pipe's length 
to create respectively a series of alternate upward perfect fifths and down- 
ward perfect fourths by which a scale is formed is likely to be earlier than that 
of Master Lii’s Spring and Autumn Annals.5” 


Master Lü's Spring and Autumn Annals (Lüshi chunqiu) 
‘Zhongxia’ contains the passages ‘Dayue’ X, 'Chiyue' 4%, 'Heyue' 7128 
(original name: ‘Shiyin’), and ‘Guyue’; ‘Jixia’ (juan 6) contains the passages 


'Yinlü' 1#, 'Yinchu' 47V), and ‘Zhiyue’ $4, and all are writings on music 
theory.5? ‘Musical Notes and Lü Modes and Tuning’ sets out how the twelve 
lü modes are generated by alternately upwards and downwards processes of 
respectively subtracting or adding the third of a length of pipe. The equivalent 
passage quoted in The Official Book of the Jin Dynasty (Jin shu), 'Lüli zhi' is iden- 
tical to the version in modern editions of Lii’s Spring and Autumn Annals but 
different from that in Shuoyuan #4ii (by Liu Xiang [s], 77-6 BCE), 'Xiuwen 
pian’ (xf (juan 19). In addition is recorded: ‘The gi-energies of Heaven 


and Earth combine to generate the Winds (melodies); regarding the sol- 
stices, the Winds of bells attuned to the months generate the twelve /ii modes, 
and the twelve lü modes match respectively the twelve months’ RIEZ TA ^ 

ATER > BEAU MSDE +e» MHEARA (The first 


part of this quote up until the last comma is taken from 'Yinlü' #7 in ‘Jixia’ 


zE of Master Lii’s Spring and Autumn Annals). This is the source from which 
The Book of Rites, ‘Yue ling’ takes its material. Cai Yong (25, 133-192) considers 
that Master Lii took the material for writing his book from ‘Yue ling’. 

Liu Fu (3178, also called Liu Bannong ^E, 1891-1934) penned a text 
‘Lüshi chungiu guyue pian xihuang jiejie (2 ARK v ERES Ere BR. © 

Lü's Spring and Autumn Annals raises the issue of definition of ‘enclos- 


ing the lesser’ (‘octave equivalence’; the term used here is hanshao &/!). 
The character & (‘han’) is equivalent to %4 (also pronounced ‘han’ and also 


means ‘enclose’, ‘encompass’). Hanzhi x (‘Liili zhi’) give: ‘The extremity of 


57 Essay by: Dai Nianzu, ‘Qinjian lü shu de yuelü yu zhanbu, 79-83. 
58 Lüshi Chunqiu jishi, 2. 

59 Lüshi Chunqiu jishi, 6.136. 

6o Wenxue, 1934.6: 993-1001. 
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nothingness that is primal qi-energy encompasses the "three" that are Heaven, 
Earth, and Mankind, and coalesces them into *one" fps > A — BR. 
(Yan) Shigu's (28H, 581-645) notes to this phrase are: ‘The character ph 
(%4) should be read as £. HRR 5;.9? This articulates that the gong note can 
become ‘enclosed’, so ‘enclosing the lesser’ is in fact reproducing the gong 
note an octave higher. The Official Book of the Sui Dynasty (Sui shu), 'Lüli zhi' 
(juan 16), xu F introduction: ‘In order to tune to exact octave equivalence, 
the ancient musician Ling Lun (mythical) was adept at the art of precision 
tuning by comparing the pitches of various pipes’ GAEL > JJZ 
T.® Pan Huaisu (ÆRA, 1894-1978) explains ‘the second comma’ (di er yin 
cha 58 — 747), which in modern musical acoustics is also known by the same 
term ‘enclosing the lesser’;** but this usage is entirely different from that by the 


ancients of the same term. 


The Book of Rites, ‘Yue ling’ 

In ancient times, there existed a text called Mingtang Yueling. The Lost Book of 
the Zhou Dynasty (Yi Zhou shu), juan 53, is titled ‘Yueling jie’, but is now lost; 
theories indicate that it was the basis for the equivalent section in The Book of 
Rites. 


The Huainanzi 

‘Tianwen xun & X illl (juan 3) discusses the lülü modes in the most detailed 
manner hitherto and 'Dixing xun’ 3t, (EX ) Jill] (juan 4) touches on the evo- 
lution of the Five Notes. Liu An's contribution to the science of bell modes and 


tunings expresses itself in roughly the following ways: 

1 He established the huangzhong pipe as nine cun inches in length, which 
is in fact a multiple of the 3.9 cun given in Master Lü's Spring and Autumn 
Annals, and in this regard, obtained whole numbers in the calculations 
without the requirement for any remainders. 

2. He established the large number to represent the huangzhong note as 
reached by ‘setting up the number “one” and subjecting it to eleven mul- 
tiplications by the same number, the multiplier in question being the 
number "three" £2— mi > = 2 BTA. (‘Tianwen xum) The formula 


he gives is 1 x 3! = 177,147, identical to the large number calculated by 


61  Hanshu,21A.964. 

62  JHanshu,21A.965. 

63 = Sui shu, 16.385. 

64 Qu Cheng, ‘Pan Huaisu de yuelü yanjiu jianjie’, 243. 
65 | Huainanzi jishi, 3.246. 
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the methodology evinced by the Qin bamboo slips of Fangmatan of the 
epoch of the emperor Shihuang. 

39. He proposed the theory of two kinds of ‘altered’ notes: those ‘harmonious’ 
and those named ‘miao’ &&. 

4. He used methodology grounded in the number 8 to calculate the mutual 
generation of the twelve lü modes. 

5. He matched the twelve lü modes to months of the year and the 


Twenty-Four Solar Terms (niansi qi HUS). (Yang Meilei [£272 £i, 1897- 
1928] has written ‘Huainanzi’s Science of Lii Musical Modes and Tuning’ 
['Huainanzi de yuelü xue' C&pg-T 28 JAE Es J.) 


The Records of the Grand Historian, ‘Lü shu’ f£:& 

‘It gives: “The Seven Moving Celestial Bodies and the twenty-eight constella- 
tions.” HI ETE ` =-+-/\.%7 Below are recorded the relationships between 
the Eight Winds, the Twelve Months, and the Twelve Lii Modes, as is method- 
ology for how the numerology of the lü modes generates the bells that in turn 


individually generate huangzhong and the other modes. This description is not 
the same as equivalent passages in Xu Han shu and is greatly different from 
Jing Fang's Lü shu Fi. 


Jing Fang: Lü shu fig 

A detailed examination of Liu Zhao’s Xu Han Liili zhi reveals that Master Jing 
had made a significant breakthrough in the field of the science of lü modes 
and tunings. 


Zhonglü zatying KIE SE f in twenty-six juan. 
For details see: The Official Book of the Sui Dynasty (Sui shu), ‘Niu Hong zhuan’ 
4-5) (juan 49; Niu Hong: 545-611). 


Zhonglü congchen ri yuan $t ie H J& in twenty-two juan. 

For information on the congchen school of magic and divination, see (Records 
of the Grand Historian) ‘Rizhe liezhuan’ H #73 (juan 127). The Qin bamboo 
slips divination books on auspicious days use the phrase ‘agricultural divina- 


tion’ (jichen #£\), which is ‘school of divination and magic’ (congchen JX). 


Zhang Xuecheng’s (58223, 1738-1801) Jiaochou tongyi Ti33$ mentions 
Zhonglü congchen ri yuan.®® 


66 Min duo zazhi, 8, no. 1 (1925): 121-70. 
67 Sima Qian, Shi ji, 251243. 
68 Zhang Xuecheng, Jiaochou tongyi, 12.27a (930: 795). 
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Zhonglü xiaoxi FEB A in twenty-nine juan. 
The Records of the Grand Historian, ‘Book on the Calendar (‘Lishu’ £z 
juan 26): ‘The Yellow Emperor established the Five Elements and initiated 


YA 


generation by the yin and yang energies) E iz ATI £m Zhang 
Shoujie (557 ii, fl. seventh century) in his Shi ji zhengyi *PEGIES& quotes 
Huang Kan (=fr, 488—545): ‘Generation by the yang energy is known as “xi”; 
generation by the yin energy is known as “xiao”. Di RA ^ ERM. This 


corresponds to the rationale expressed in The Book of Changes (Yijing ARS). 


Huangzhong =$% in seven juan. 

See: Yao Zhenzong's (Wk RSX, 1842-1906) Hanzhi tiaoli ESSE. The Records 
of the Grand Historian, ‘Li shu’: ‘In the centrality of the extremity of nothing- 
ness is primal qi-energy that therefore becomes huangzhong: KRP RICA 
I ES ea.” Note: the passage in Han shu, 'Lüli zhi’ that comprises records on 


jaa must have a relationship to the book Huangzhong. 


Liu Xin: Zhongli shu in five chapters. 

Han shu, ‘Lili zhi’ and Fengsu tongyi, ‘Shengyin pian’ both contain numerous 
citations of Liu Xin's Zhonglii shu. (The Official Book of the Sui Dynasty [Sui 
shu]) ‘Niu Hong zhuan’ includes two citations. Xu Jing'an's (15:5: %, fl. Tang 
dynasty) Yue shu 4225 reproduces Liu Xin's Shuo wuyin zi; 15; Wang Mo (€ 
35, 1731-1817) and Huang Shi (Ft, 1809-1853) of the Qing dynasty both pro- 
duced reconstructed versions of this text. 


Fengsu tongyi, 'Shengyin pian' 
This text contains several citations of Liu Xin's Zhonglii shu. A reconstructed 


version of the latter's lost text was produced by Wang Ligi (EF! #3, 1912-1998). 


Lei Cizong, He Yinzhi: Zhonglii tu HB 
The Official Book of the Sui Dynasty (Sui shu), 'Lüli zhi’ (juan 16): ‘At the present 
time, the length of the chi foot is that established by Du Kui ( fl. late second- 
early third centuries). Lei Cizong and He Yinzhi collaborated to write Zhonglii 
tu in which they recorded that Xun Xu had carried out a comparative assess- 
ment of writings on ancient measurements; and the results were the same as 
the inscriptions on the bells themselves (as given in the illustrations). Xiao Ji's 


69 Sima Qian, Shi ji, 26.1256. 
70 Sima Qian, Shi ji, 26.1256. 
71  Hanshu,21A.98. 
This quote comes in fact from Han shu, 'Lüli zhi’. 
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(525-606) Yuepu 2251 indicates that in the Liang dynasty, this knowledge was 
required to pass examinations to reach the seventh grade of officialdom. This 
is incorrect! 4 K-ETESE Kt, « EKR ` PALZ ZAE GHEE > Ara ER 
ZEEN MEME 9 TUR ES CERD SATS Cun ^ EE 


Emperor Wudi of the Liang dynasty: Zhonglii wei in six juan. 
In The Official Book of the Sui Dynasty (Sui shu), ‘Lüli zhi’ ( juan 16), the passages 


Fue FREU 


‘Hesheng pian’ f(l# jm and ‘Shenduo pian’ AE fA both cite from the Emperor 


Wudi's book when evaluating the merits and demerits of earlier generations, 
for example, when discussing the multiplication Ban Gu used in his theories, 
their judgment is that if one were to follow Ban Gu's train of thought 'the meas- 
urement for the length of the pitchpipe of jiazhong at only three cun inches 
and seven fen plus a remainder means its pitches will be excessively sharp’ 7% 
gau Ro TED AS > EAE. According to Chen Qiyou's calculations, if 
Ban Gu's theories are followed, the jiazhong would be 3.75 cun inches long, 


which is utterly unreasonable. 

The ‘Zhi’ of The Official Book of the Sui Dynasty (Sui shu) list Zhonglü wei 
as comprising six juan but now lost;"^^ The Official History of the Song Dynasty 
(Song shi RE), 'Yiwen zhi’ & X75 (juan 155-162) records it as consisting of 
one juan;” a reconstructed edition by Ma Guohan (FSI, 1794-1857) cites 
the four records of instruments from the available sources in a fair and equi- 


table manner. 

The 'Zhi' of The Official Book of the Sui Dynasty (Sui shu) list an item 
Zhonglü wei bian zong jian ERRI Ed, in one juan, but no details are given 
as to its author, though the title suggests that it debates the book by the Liang 
emperor Wudi.76 


Yuelü yi 5&f&3$ by Shen Zhong (Y Œ; fl. sixth century) in four juan. 

The ‘Zhi’ of The Official Book of the Sui Dynasty (Sui shu) give this text as com- 
prising four juan; the 'Zhi' of The Official Book of the Tang Dynasty (Tang shu) 
indicate however that it consisted of five juan ('Old' official book: juan 46; 


‘New’ official book: juan 57; the title is changed to Zhonglii $22, so it may be a 
different book). The 'Zhi' of The Official Book of the Sui Dynasty (Sui shu) report 
that Qian Lezhi ($8557, 424—453) of the (Liu) Song dynasty evolved Jing 


72 Sui shu, 16.403. 
73 | Suishu, 16.389. 
74  Suishu, 32.927. 
75 Song shi, 202.5053. 
76 | Suishu, 32.927. 
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Fang's arrangement of sixty lü modes into an expanded total of 360 modes, 
and Liang dynasty boshi fS 1: Doctor of Letters Shen Zhong listed their names 
and numbers. A reconstructed edition was produced by the nineteenth cen- 
tury scholarly series the Yuhan shanfang KLIJ. For the original, see the 
passage in The Official Book of the Sui Dynasty (Sui shu), 'Lüli zhi' (juan 16) 
called ‘Lü zhi ri' € 


Lüpu fi by Mao Shuang (33%, fl. late sixth—early seventh centuries) 

See: The Official Book of the Sui Dynasty (Sui shu), 'Lüli zhi’ (juan 16): ‘At the 
beginning of the Kaihuang era (581-600), on obtaining twelve lü pitchpipes 
from Master Chen (untraceable), they were sent to those knowledgeable 
regarding music and the lü modes for evaluation and comparison, and laid out 
for Mao Shuang, the prefectural governor of Shanyang, and the taiyueling sen- 
ior musicians Cai Ziyuan (untraceable) and Yu Puming (untraceable) to await 


the Twenty-four Solar Terms and create Musical Notations in response.’ pg & 
> GRRE TA > ROBB ES ^ RUA TE RERARCRT 
Tt ^ FHE > DUPRE ERE).77 In the same treatise is a passage titled 
‘Hougi’ (#5 that quotes substantially from Mao Shuang's writings. 


uu 


Xiao Ji: Yuepu 

The Official Book of the Sui Dynasty (Sui shu), 'Lüli zhi' ( juan 16) cites this text 
on several occasions and records that 'at the time of the Han dynasty emperor 
Zhang (56-88 CE, r. 75-88 CE), a Confucian scholar-official of Lingling called 
Shi Xijing (untraceable) obtained a jade lü pipe that had been buried under- 
neath the Temple of the Ancient Mythical Emperor Shun in Lingdao County, 
and measured it in order to ascertain the correct length of the ancient chi foot 


so he could rectify the lü modes according to ancient practice’ 2th} > Z 
[CER SE HS EKAR PSR ^ EDL R78 Master Xiao's Yuepu jijie 
ae Ce fi? comprises one juan, and a reconstructed edition was made by the 
Yuhan shanfang. 

The Official Book of the Sui Dynasty (Sui shu), Jingji zhi’ KETE (juan 32-35) 
records Yuepu as Yuepu ji 423442 in twenty juan, and this entry is the same as 
that in The Official History of the Northern Dynasties (Bei shi 1t $; by Li Yanshou 
ZE TIEZS, fl. seventh century; juan 89). Both the Old and New official books of 
the Tang dynasty give the title as Yuepu jijie 4232/4 in twenty juan.”? This 


77 . Suishu, 16.391. 
78 | Suishu, 16.404. 
79  Suishu, 32.927. Bei shi, 89.2955. Jiu Tang shu, 46.1975. Xin Tang shu, 57.1436. 
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book is already lost, but another of Xiao Ji’s works that is not, Wuxing dayi 117 
K7, also discusses lü musical modes and tunings.99 


Tui qi yin #4 in two juan; the ‘parallel chi feet methodology’ (bingchi fa 
WE KA). 

See: The Book of the Sui Dynasty, ‘Jingji zhi’; also mentioned in the ‘Zhi’ of offi- 
cial books of the Tang dynasty (both Old and New) but given as consisting of 


one juan. 


Huangzhong lü $i $87# in one juan. 
Listed in ‘Zhi’ of The Official Book of the Sui Dynasty (Sui shu).9! 


He Tuo's Yue shu in fifteen juan. 
See: ‘Zhi’ of The Official Book of the Sui Dynasty (Sui shu).8 


Xin Dufang (154825, fl. Northern Qi Dynasty, sixth century): Yue shu zhu tu 
fa 538 i Isis 

During the epoch of the Tang dynasty empress Wu Hou (EAJn, 624—705, 
r. 690—705; usually called Wu Zetian HIJA), this text is quoted by Yue shu 
yaolu #235254; it records the methodology of awaiting the Twenty-four Solar 
Terms.83 


Su Kui: Treatise on Music (Yue zhi 427%) 
Cited by Yue shu yaolu.8* 

In the Ming and Qing dynasties, writings on the lülü modes are extremely 
numerous and cannot all be outlined. Some included the term ‘bell modes and 


tunings’ in their titles; Jiangyun lou shumu £22425 H lists Qian Xiling's ($€ 


x 


$o, untraceable) Huangzhong yuantong *i$8&7U5ft (Yuantong era: 1333-1335) 
in one volume, though this book is now lost. Also, in the Ming dynasty, Ni Fu 
(48, fl. fifteenth century) of Ningbo's Zhonglii tongkao $2{#38-4. (The book 
has six juan comprising twenty-seven essays. One of these, 'Huangzhong 
benyuan dingfa zhang HENA EAT is about bell modes and tunings; Siku 


uanshu VU 435 edition.)95 In the Qing dynasty, Gu Chenxu’s (REDI, fl. early 
q g dynasty, 


eighteenth century) Zhonglü chenshu $#2bRH (Ciyan tang Hih essay 


8o Xiao Ji, Wuxing dayi, 4.86. 

81 Suishu, 32.927. 

82 Suishu, 32.926. 

83 Yue shu yaolu, 6.55-58. 

84 Yue shu yaolu, 6.58—60. 

85 NiFu, Zhonglii tongkao, 1.1a (212: 645). 
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series; vol. 4 | ] Æ Ding ji]); Du Tiande's (AP Efa, untraceable) Huangzhong 
tongyun vi$83XSER (comprising two juan; the author is from Changbai E, 
and his soubriquet is Qianwen $£ Y; the first juan discusses the six lü modes 
and the Seven Consonances [qijun t45] and delves into the nomenclature of 


lülü modes and the basis of the whole system; only when making exposition 


= 


of the gongche T.R notation of wind and string music are the writings inun- 

dated with redundant information. The Department of Literature at Kyoto 

University holds an imprint by the Hall of the Three Surpluses [Sanyu tang 
e 


=f] of the reign of the emperor Qianlong [&Z[&, 1711-1799, r. 1735-1796]. 
This book is extremely rare.) Although titled ‘bell modes and tunings, it is in 


fact a work that simply discusses the ordinary practice of the lülü modes. This 
appendix makes a record of this book. 


CHAPTER 7 


Further Discussion of Bronze Drums $i] 9 85 uj 


1 The Chunyu $4 F and Bronze Drums 


The name 'chunyu' used for a bronze musical instrument is seen in The Zhou 
Rites (Zhouli FAG), 'Diguan' 4t È (chapter 2), ‘Gu ren’ SA: ‘Those who are 
called “drummers” teach the musical notes of the six types of drums and four 


instruments of bronze, which add rhythmic sectionalisation to musical sound. 
The four instruments of bronze are the chun, zhuo small bell, nao cymbals, and 
duo bell; the bronze instrument the chun is harmonious with the drums; the 
bronze instrument the zhuo gives rhythmic sectionalisation to the drums; 
the bronze instrument the nao causes the drums to stop and brings the music 
to a cadence; and the bronze instrument the duo is in communication with the 
drums! FAAEE BA ^ DABEI EE 18-88 BE FE DL 
PURUS MES MEES MERES Zheng Xuan's (8127, 137- 


200) notes (cited in juan 12 of the Tang dynasty compilation Zhouli zhushu Je 


fav tii) give: ‘The instrument called here the “chun” is more generally known 
as the “chunyu”. It has a rounded shape with an expanded lip similar in form to 
the head of a hammer, and its upper portion is thus of wide diameter and its 
lower portion narrow. When music is made, it is sounded, and it harmonises 
with the drums. $2 > $2 T- t0, SEA > KENT o ERZ ^ BRASS TE A 
Jia Gongyan's (22, fl. seventh century) supplementary explanation to 
Zheng Xuan's notes gives: ‘The name “chunyu” emerged from the Han dynasty 


dayu music official. $2 T 7 44 > HIE ZAP SES 

Discourses of the States (Guoyu E54; written early Warring States period), 
Jinyu' £38 (juan n): ‘Zhao Xuanzi (HH, 655-601 BCE) says: “Use the 
chunyu in warfare, and the dingning iaingeneng) tubular bell, thereby issuing 
warning to the people.” HAF AsKLEEF ^ TS (BIBE) > MEER ttt Also, 
the records in ‘Discourses of the State of Wu’ ("Wuyu' 52.58; juan 19) of the Con- 
ference at the Yellow Pool (Huangchi zhi hui #17 €; 482 BCE): ‘The ruler of 
the state of Wu, Fuchai (d. 473 BCE, r. 495-473), thereupon grasped the drum- 


sticks and himself sounded the bells, drums, dingning (dingzheng) tubular 


Zhouli zhushu, 12.371—75. 
Zhouli zhushu, 12.374. 
Zhouli zhushu, 12.374. 
Guoyu jijie, 11.379. 
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bells, and chunyu? HERE IAO ^ LUE WE ] SE $9.5 Notes by 
Wei (Zhao Hd, 204-273, in Guoyu zhu BEE? F to the passage from juan n cited 


above) give: 'The chunyu is in shape like the head of a dui treadle-operated tilt 


hammer for hulling rice and is harmonious with the drums.’ $2-TJEAIREH > 
HAAN.” Wei's description directly matches that of Zheng Xuan. 

Shen Yue's (2:45, 441-513) The Official Book of the Song Dynasty (Song shu 
KS), Yue zhi’ 4275 (juan 19) gives: ‘The instrument called here the “chun” 


is more generally known as the “chunyu’. It has a rounded shape with an 
expanded lip similar in form to the head of a dui treadle-operated tilt hammer 
for hulling rice, and its upper portion is thus of wide diameter and lower por- 
tion narrow. Even nowadays among the common people this instrument can 
at times still be found? 22 > $8-T-t > EIME > KENT > S Bele skp 
aa-° Underneath this entry are those for the zhuo, nao, and duo, cited as given 
in The Book of Rites. Xiao Zixian (#4+-#4, 487—537) in The Official Book of the 
Southern Qi Dynasty (Nan Qi shu Ej? $), juan 35, ‘Biography of (Xiao) Jian, the 
short-lived Ruler of Shixing’ (‘Shixing Jianwang [Xiao] Jian zhuan' 46:88f-F 

(RH) fS Xiao Jian: 473-491): ‘An inhabitant of Guanghan and Shifang 
called Duan Zu (fl fifth century) presented a chunyu to Xiao Jian; it is an 


ancient musical instrument once used in the rites. It was three chi feet, six 
cun inches, and six fen deci-inches tall, in circumference three chi and four 
cun, and round like a segment of bamboo. Its bronze colour had blackened to 
become like lacquer, and the plates of which it was made were very thin. On 
its top was a bronze sculpture of a horse, and it was suspended by a rope tied 
to this horse one chi or more from the ground and filled with water. A vessel 
filled with water was also placed underneath it. Taking a bristled rod, kneeling 
carefully, and pouring water into the chunyu, by using the hands to brandish 
the rod and stimulate its vibrations, its sound is like thunder, clear and clean, 
resonating for a long time before fading, so in ancient times it was used to lend 
rhythmic sectionalisation to music.? 


5 Guoyujijie, 11.379. 

6 Wu Qian (53€, 1733-1813) indicates that in popular editions, after the character for ‘drum’ 8j 
(‘gu’), a character ‘(military) horn’ ff (‘jiao’) has been omitted, but the Song dynasty edition 
of the Mingdao HHj2Bera (10321033) includes it. 

7 Guoyujijie, 11.379. 

Song shu, 19.554. 

The Official History of the Southern Dynasties (Nan shi EE $), juan 45 (43; in ‘Biography of 

[Xiao] Jian, the short-lived Ruler of Shixing’ ['Shixing Jianwang (Xiao) Jian zhuan’ 44 S84 fE 

CH) $2:(8]), has identical wording, only it uses the character 75 instead of $ for the first 
character of ‘chunyu’ (both characters share the same pronunciation in modern Chinese). 

Nan shi, 43.1087. This is the most detailed description of the chunyu and has been quoted 

on many occasions since the Song dynasty. Discussing Writing (and Explaining Characters; 


oOo œ 
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EEXECTBBESEHH > DSS TRE dal  mSRATAD: BHR 
^F ^ ISIS ° SRW EH > LAME > DARI SANER > 
ZDK o SERKIS Boo DEE OWES F ^ Diet > BUEESUS > 
AERAJ ^ TEHIDAB DAE 9 


Linghu Defen's (JME, 583-666) The Official Book of the Zhou Dynasty 
(Zhou shu F&j&), juan 26, ‘Biography of Husi Zheng’ (‘Husi Zheng zhuan' HI EF 
UB): ‘Musical instruments include the chunyu, but in recent times, it is no 


longer found. Someone had obtained one from the Shu region (equivalent to 
modern Sichuan), but no one recognised it for what it was. Husi Zheng saw it 
and said: "This is a chunyu.” No one believed him. Husi Zheng then took as his 
authority Gan Bao's (280-336) Zhouli zhu and rubbed (pummelled) it with a 
bristled bamboo segment to produce a sound that had strong vibrations, and 
everyone sighed in amazement and was persuaded. Husi Zheng thereupon 


took the instrument and placed it inside the musical ensemble’ WAHA > 
Wifes ^ RAR RS SR ak: USE: Set WB 
fei > BUAIKF RUE) ^ DCRR ^ HEIR” WII ^ GUSBUA 
4275." Evidently, already in the epoch of the Six Dynasties, most did not 
even recognise what a chunyu was. 

In the Tang dynasty, Du You (#£:{4, 735-812) in his Tongdian #8 #8, juan 144, 
cites the above quotations to make explanation of the chunyu.!* Imperial 
Readings of the Taiping Era (Taiping yulan KPEE, compiled in 977—783), 
juan 575, also quotes The Zhou Rites, The Official History of the Song Dynasty 
(Song shi RE), The Official Book of the Zhou Dynasty (Zhou shu), and Yue shu 
4, in total, four entries relevant to the chunyu.'4 


When Huang Bosi (2/4 i, 1078-1118) of the Song dynasty penned his ‘Han 
jinchun shuo' £ fF, he cites The Official History of the Southern Dynasties 
(Nan shi E), ‘Biography of (Xiao) Jian, the short-lived Ruler of Shixing’ 
(‘Shixing Jianwang [Xiao] Jian zhuan’ 445 AGE (38) $585 by Li Yanshou 4 


Shuowen jiezi 351 ÍF; by Xu Shen YFF, 58-147), juan 14 Part One, for the character 
$i (‘bo’): ‘The character $} represents a large bell belonging to the category - chunyu, 
so its sound matches those of bells and chimes’ kim 7 Es > BrDAESESS. Here 
the characters used are again j£ T, the same as is the case in The Official History of the 
Southern Dynasties. Shuowen jiezi, 14A.8a (297). 

10 Nan Qi shu, 35.629. 

11  Zhoushu, 26.432. 

12 Tongdian, 144.3673. 

13 The character here ‘$ ('sh, meaning ‘history’) should be written as ‘$ ('shu, meaning 
‘book’. There are two records of Song dynasties: for the earlier one, 420-479, the relevant 
text is The Official Book of the Song Dynasty [Song shu]; the equivalent for the later one, 
960-1279, is The Official History of the Song Dynasty [Song shi].) 

14 Taiping yulan, 575.8a (2598). 
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AES, fl. seventh century; in juan 43): ‘On the top of the instrument, there is 
now a crouching animal that can be tied with a rope such as is used for drawing 
water from a well, which is identical to the explanation in The Official History 
of the Southern Dynasties; however, the upper portion of the chun is large and 
has a rounded form with an expanded lip, and the lower portion tapers to a 
narrower shape, so it is not like a bamboo segment. If it is pounded on the 
ground, then sound is emitted from its top. If a rotating roll is performed on 
the upper face, then the sound roars splendidly and does not disperse, and is 
extremely loud and resonant, like thunder, a clear and clean symphony that 
lasts for a long time, and it is not necessary to pour in water or stimulate it to 
vibrate with a bristled rod. The instrument came originally in six sizes, their 
lengths proportionate to each other and arranged in an orderly sequence. Of 
these, three had already been placed in storage; their workmanship was of the 
highest order, and all were manufactured in the Zhou dynasty. Of the three 
instruments available today, one is inscribed with characters of the style of 
Han dynasty huoquan coinage and thus its provenance is the Han dynasty’ + 
ita LARGE > TRUS HZR (ASE BIE P732 
JERE o KEZISH HRS EZ Ejeta d $62 Ei Bea 6 
AIfüZ DEBA” AZRA > PEAKI * IEAA ^ BO 
HP R=CRAIT ^ HERI” Beth e SHZ” H-A ARL C 
ius HL 


According to this account, there were six members of the chunyu family of 


T 


f 


H 


instruments in the Zhou dynasty, their lengths proportionate to each other in 
successive sizes; and given that there is the term ‘a rack (sequence) of bells’ 
(bianzhong &fi$), it is then almost possible to talk of ‘a rack (sequence) of chun’. 
Zhao Yanwei (858i, fl. late twelfth—early thirteenth centuries) in his Yunlu 


manchao EE&$, juan 2, explains the meaning of bronze chun in harmoni- 


ousness with the drums thus: ‘Gautama Buddha striking a small bronze zheng $3 
(an alternative character to $iF) bell is equivalent to the resonating surplus sound 
of chun and drum: FERSENI ^ BSE AGL Z7 8855.6 Wu Qian (5338, 1733- 
1813) in ‘Zhou huchun shuo’ Jj fE$&38 gives ‘that he had once obtained a Zhou 
dynasty tiger chun and on it was the character “F” (the numeral “ten”); the 


chun is harmonious with the drums, and they are not the same instrument. 
Citing Chen Xiangdao's (1053-1093) Li shu, (Wu Qian recounts) that in the 
Taichang Music Department of the Song dynasty imperial court, twelve bronze 


chun were arrayed, of which this specimen had once been the tenth’? €f 5 


Bese— ^ EHE USE > SERISEJE as ^ 5 REGERAR st ee 


15 Dongguan yulun, juan one (of two). Huang Bosi, ‘Han jinchun shuo’, A.64a (187). 
16 Zhao Yanwei, Yunlu manchao, 2.33. 
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AL c Steere SS tU This imparts the knowledge that twelve chunyu 
were part of the Song dynasty imperial musical system. 
Imperial Readings of the Taiping Era, ‘Music Category’ (‘Yuebu’ 42255; juan 


563-584) quotes Yue shu: ‘The instrument known as the chunyu is fashioned 


from bronze and in shape resembles a bell; its top is wide, its torso shaped like 
a bucket for raising water, and at its base is an opening of small diameter; on 
top of it, a crouching animal is affixed as a handle, and inside, like a ling bell, 
a bronze tongue is suspended. Whenever music is made on it, it is stimulated 
into vibration to make it sound, and it forms a harmonious combination with 
the drums! TË’ DASHESI ai IDKHETRUSE EDUAREUS 
5o ARTIE * MESS ^ Sfi ^ PASTELS This passage indicates 
that it was equipped with a tongue that rocked back and forth. 


Y 


The entries quoted above are familiar to all and sundry. Hong Mai (71:258 


1123-1202) of the Song dynasty in his Rongzhai xubi 47448, juan u, the entry 
‘The Ancient Chunyw’ (‘Gu chunyu' t$% F), had already made citational use 
of them.!9 Qing dynasty Chen Zhan’s (HRE, 1753-1817) ‘Investigation of the 
Bronze Chun’ (‘Jinchun kao’ 45$2-5),?? and Rong Geng's (7, 1894-1983) Yin 
me^ 


Zhou qingtongqi tonglun Es Fd $llzs3838 simply reiterate these several facts 


= JÆ 


as their explanation and are extremely perfunctory.?! Tushu jicheng HE% 


bY, "Yuelü dian’ 45(8H&, juan 98, lists an abundance of documents about the 
chunyu.?? 

The Official Book of the Southern Qi Dynasty (Nan Qi shu m% $), ‘Treatise 
on Auspicious Omens’ (‘Xiangrui zhi’ fc; juan 18): In the first year of the 


Jianyuan era (479) in the Fuling prefecture (the character 7 [‘fu’] is incorrectly 


written as 72i [‘hao’]) lived a person called Tian Jian (untraceable) of the Dan 
ethnicity, whose home was among mountain cliffs where often the cloudy 
ethers lingered.... on the twenty-seventh day of the fourth month, several li 
into the mountains, suddenly there appeared a pair of lights. Drawn towards 
the brightness, he obtained there an ancient bell and another instrument 
whose name was a *chunyu". The Dan people thought that it might be a magi- 
cal object, so they presented it to the local temple and offered sacrifices to it. 
ELF” È CRETE) PRED RCE MEAR APEREES ...... UA 
TCA eRERAA tt: BH aM: UH 384587] 


H 


17 See: Yugu wencun, juan 9. Wu Qian, ‘Zhou huchun shuo’, 9.12 (1454: 269). 

18 Taiping yulan, 575.8a (2598). 

19 Hong Mai, Rongzhai xubi, 1.345-46. 

20 Jianzhuang zhuiwen, juan 4. Chen Zhan, Jinchun kao; 4.2a-3b. 

21 Rong Geng, Zhang Weichi, Yinzhou qingtongqi tonglun, chapter 5, no. 49, the chunyu 
category, 77. 

22 Gujin tushu jicheng, vol. 738, ‘Chun bu’ $35, 98.30b-33b. 
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S ADA EY) > z&187.73 The Fuling prefecture was where the Dan people 
of Tianmen KFY lived, and a chunyu was also discovered there. According 


to the records of ancient books, chunyu came mostly from the Shu region, 
therefore, when the Liang dynasty emperor Jian Wendi who only reigned for 
a short time (22 ff] S 77, 503-551, 1. 549—551) composed Tinchun fu’ 4&$58&, he 
included the lines: ‘Mine red nickel ores at Shulei; seek fine copper at Guanbin: 
KFARA uu ORR 

Record of Kuaiji (Kuaiji ji @*§3c; by Kong Ye TL, fl. Jin dynasty): ‘In a tem- 
ple on Tu mountain is a musical instrument of the Zhou dynasty whose name 


is a “chunyu” and which is made of bronze. In form it is like a bell, a bell that is 
reflected in water, and is struck with a bristled rod to produce sound" LIA 
Ay sÉsSAASET ^ DSR > JEU oC SEEK ^ HERR. This 


chunyu also comes from the Yue j8 region (note: in this essay, there are two 


Yue regions of identical pronunciation, but always differentiated by character: 
i or 2). In the Sui dynasty, dances were divided into the ‘of letters’ genre 
(wen XC) and the ‘military’ genre (wu F). The Official Book of the Sui Dynasty 
(Sui shu KẸ), 'Yinyue zhi’ 25 (juan 13-15; this citation is from juan 15) 


gives: ‘The military dances employ sixty-four people ... their left hands holding 
red shields, right hands holding large battleaxes, and choreographed patterns 
are made with the red shields and large battleaxes. Two individuals are at the 
front holding banners; two hold the tao drums equipped with stones on ropes 
that strike the drumhead when rocked; two hold duo bells and bronze chun; 
there are two four-person chariots, and two other individuals are standing. Two 
hold nao cymbals in a secondary role; two holding xiang instruments are to the 
left; two holding ya bells are to the right; and on each side, one is standing. 
From underneath banners, they flank the performance space, adjacent to 
the dancing contingent, in capes and hats identical to those of the dancers. 
The Zhou Rites (here given by its alternative name Zhou Officers [Zhouguan 


a| Er ]) stipulate that the bronze chun should be harmonious with the drums, 


the bronze zhuo gives rhythmic sectionalisation to the drums, the bronze nao 
causes the drums to stop and brings the music to a cadence, and the bronze 


duo is in communication with the drums’ KEEP A....... TUER 
SACAR ^ RAR * AHVE * — ASHES ^ Aa ^ EE > 
SOA ATES DAGABEXI : ASHEA > AAMER 8 

AE » BEMA TPES > NETESRA So P eoe IS] AE A. » CAE) Aria DA iF 


23 Nan Qishu, 18.362—63. 
24 . Wenyuanyinghua, 71.3a (320). 
25 . Shuowen jiezi yizheng, 45.32b—33a (1242). 
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BY SRESBDUEEC REIL bY ^ S2$€388920726 In the Sui dynasty, the duo played 
together with the bronze chun in the serried ranks of performers of ‘military’ 


dances. 
Dong You (3& 


i 


i, fl. late eleventh-early twelfth centuries) in 'Guangchuan 


shuba EJI |E, juan 3, the entry on inscriptions on the ancient bell of 


Guozhou JM reads: ‘An ancient bell of Guozhou presented to the emperor, it 
is slightly more than three chi feet, two cun inches in height; at its opening, its 
diameter is eight cun and three li micro-inches; at its top, its diameter is one chi 
and six cun. The inscription reads: “A fine piece by third brother Wang Bogao 
(untraceable, ancient)" These characters are so eroded and obliterated that 
they can no longer be deciphered. On investigation of its construction, on its 
upper reaches, it has none of the mei protuberances normally found on bells, 
and when hit, neither are there suí concave internal areas. It is equipped with 
xian edges on opposite flanks and a yong vertical strut as a handle emerges 
from its top; its qu midriff is not differentiated from the gu playing area just 
above the opening. The wu area above this flares outwards from the body, and 
a heng handle is situated above it.... This is probably the instrument called 
WA by the Zhou dynasty. 
«GPA EEN” He =RoYAs > TENT > KIBfS— RA 

4. P “EBUB ISTE o EMER > II RISE usse S Hag ^ 4E Ef > 
FRE ' SERRE ^ MER TR HE o HEISE C t EPI e ce EE EAP 

BER T HD o eee 

(The Zhou Rites, chapter 6, ‘Dongguan Kaogongji' &Ei- T 3c: ‘Master Fu 
is the maker of bells. The two luan edges on opposite flanks of the bell are 


called the xian [the two corners at opposite sides of the opening of the bell]; 
the area between the two xian is called the yu; the area above the yu is called 
the gu; the area above the gu is called the zheng; and the area above the zheng 
is called the wu. 2 ES$8E ^ WS St GOWA) ^ SS PE 
BE SEo SY LASSE > 8E Lae 7 $8.28) Zheng Zhong’s (fx, d. 83 CE) notes 
to this passage (quoted in Tongdian, juan 144) give: ‘The yu is the qu above 
the bottom rim of the bell; the gu is where the bell is struck’? F > $E 
tkt > SEPT HEE.29 This chunyu is a specimen that carries an inscription. 
Note: Jingnan cuigu bian FIFA 22h 4m written jointly by Zhou Maogi (AEE, 
1836-1896) and Liu Han (1/7, fl. nineteenth century) tells they had in their 
collection a Shang dynasty chun on which was the inscription: ‘In the first year 


26 . Sui shu, 15.358. 

27 Dong You, Guangchuan shuba, 3.52—53. 
28 | Zhoulizhushu, 401291. 

29 Zhouli zhushu, 401291. 
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of the ruler's reign, on the twelfth month, the yichou (twenty-sixth) day; made 
a Fu i Ding (fl. late Shang dynasty), a tiger treasure: IfE-E7C TE — ARE 

& T EE. According to their assertions, it was obtained from Shimen 
= BE county, Hunan. Zou Shilu's (Z3, 1864-1940, also called Zou Shouqi #[ 
=) view was that it had a provenance of the state of Chu.3! My suspicion is 
that it was a forgery. 

Fang Yizhi's (75; L4, 161121671) Tongya 38871, juan 30: ‘The musical instru- 
ment the jiangyu is of the chunyu type (here 7, not the more usual $5; the 
latter is written with the “metal” radical & to its left that classifies it as made 
of metal; the classifier of ; is 7 , the “water” radical). In the Beihai prefecture 
is a place called Chunyu county; in the Spring and Autumn period, the Chunyu 
ducal state was equivalent to this county, and therefore became an aristocratic 


lineage. In fact, it took its name from the musical instrument ... which is har- 
monious with the drums. The “chun” }= was therefore written “chun” $$. The 
performance practice described in The Zhou Rites by which the drummers play 
the bronze chun in harmoniousness with the drums is just this ... After the 
Five Dynasties, the Zhou dynasty also had the instrument the jiangyu, and was 
this instrument of the chunyu type? In shape it was like an earthenware fou 
large drum and hung up on bell racks. The ancient bell that was presented 
from Guozhou to the Song dynasty court was determined by Dong You to be 
a chunyu HY? FEET STZ IDR STR: BPCEFOBIE 
VERA KMAR ^ ROEDARSÉRSA4A ... HAA ^ EDAWESS 9 Catalin A Dice 
SSRUSEBIIC...... ° AQAA ^ Se FEE ? FABLE ^ DABERRZ ° 
CRISE Ee > WEM ESSET. Master Fang indicates that the state of 
Chunyu took its name from the instrument, and recent scholarship has echoed 
his theory. 

Note: The Book of Mountains and Seas (Shanhai jing LLE8&; ‘Zhongshan 
jing’ +14; chapter 5) also records the existence of the term ‘chunyu’ $2: 
‘On Yingliang mountain is also found much green jade “chunyu” ("that abides 
by”) black stone! EE ili». LYE ESEFAA. Guo Pu's (FI, 276-324) 
notes: ‘This indicates that green jade abides by black stone and is produced 
thereof. There are those who call chunyu the “musical instrument stone” and 
its form resembles the head of a hammer! zi EK Amt. RAH 
wees IDEA. Hao Yixing (USES T, 1757-1825) quotes the sentence in 


30  Jüngnan cuigu bian, 7529-30. 

31  Mengpo shi huogu congbian. Zou Shougi, Zhou Qingyun eds. ‘Song hu chun’, 26a. 
32 Fang Yizhi, Tongya XE, 30.15b-16a (365-66). 

33 Shanhai jing jianshu, 5.188. 

34  Shanhai jing jianshu, 5.188. 
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‘The Book of the West Mountains’ (‘Kishan jing’ P4114; chapter 2 of Shanhai 
jing) that gives that Gui Siimountain is ‘chunyw’ $% F West Sea (Xihai V878).35 


4e 


Yupian -Ef (by Gu Yewang HEFE, 519-581; juan 2) renders this as: 'zhunyu 


West Sea; 127 P88539 ‘chun’ $8 is identical in meaning and similar in pronun- 


ciation to ‘zhun’ E and is here being used as a verb; therefore, Guo Pu's notes, 
in seeking for a derivation for $2, have come up with ‘abides by’. (The Book of 
Mountains and Seas) ‘The Book of the North Mountains’ (‘Beishan jing’ JELLIZ&; 
chapter 3) also cites ‘Chunyu Wufeng #344 


H$ mountain’, which is clearly a 


placename.?? From this it is apparent that ancient places called “$- Chunyu' 


or $% F Chunyu' were more than one in number, but corroborating evidence 
as to whether manufacture there of the instrument chunyu caused these 
placenames to arise is scarce indeed, and it is difficult to pass judgment. 
Zhengzi tong (Ei (by Zhang Zilie REFU, 1597-1675; juan 11) records that 
the characters for chunyu iT. can be written $557.38 

Atthe beginning of the Song dynasty, scholarly perception of the shape and 
manufacture of the chunyu was still riddled with misunderstanding. Regarding 
the chun $5, the summary of the genre of items of this name in Xuanhe bogutu 
CRIT EIS] (by Wang Fu Fifi, 1079-1126) gives: ‘In recent generations, Dou 
Yan (918-960) drew pictures of implements used in the rites, but at that time 
he had not seen the actual items themselves as manufactured in antiquity, 


so he created drawings from his imagination: in the shape of cups and yu 
vessels, facing upward and tied up in rows on both sides as if they belonged 
to the genre of instruments hung on racks; how preposterous!’ Jr Sij P 
TS] ^ SRRA 5 MA AK ^ (IM oe ^ DASS SER 

IFFRf4&E.39 Master Zhou's (Zhou Qingyun HE, 1866-1934) Collection of 
the Mengpo shi #1 Æ possessed a tiger chun of the state of Song, whose 
covering plate has been altered to become a lid, and underneath is a pedestal 
on which the instrument stands, which is completely at variance with the ancient 
method of manufacture and sufficient to make one guffaw with laughter^? The 
depictions of chunyu in Sanli tu = Sle] (by Nie Chongyi 3&223&, fl. tenth cen- 
tury) and Jingyou dayue tu Shela] (Jingyou era: 1034-1038; also by Nie 


35 Shanhai jing jianshu, 5.188. 

36 | GuYewang, Daguang yihui Yupian, 2.31. 

37  Shanhaijing jianshu, 3102. 

38 Zhang Zilie, Zheng zi tong, 11.26a (1203). 

39 Wang Fu, Chongxiu Xuanhe bogutu, 26.10b (840: 924). 

40 See Mengpo shi huogu congbian. On this chun is an incised note that reads: ‘If you strike 
here, a sound will be produced that is like that of bells? 1D Z AHS > Hz (40) AH. 
For an instrument itself to be furnished with explanatory text of this nature is extremely 
rare. Zou Shougi, Zhou Qingyun eds., ‘Song hu chun, 26a. 
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Chongyi) are entirely erroneous, and Hong Mai had already established this 
and corrected them.*! 

Xuanhe bogutu lists nineteen chun specimens. All bear no inscription, 
and the names of the various categories to which they belong are extremely 
numerous. These include: ‘dragon-tiger’ (long hu HERZ) chun (above the 
body of this chun as protruding knob-like animal effigies are two tigers face 
to face), ‘mountain-patterned’ (shanwen il|&X) chun, and ‘flower-wreathed’ 
(huanhua EIZE) chun (on both these instruments, the handle-like protuber- 
ances are in shape AN and GS); one each of 'horse-halter' (zhima W) 
chun,*? ‘tortoise-fisherman’ (gui yu $4) chun, ‘fish’ (yu f&) chun (these two 
instruments have animals as knob-like protruding effigies), and 'paired-fish' 
(shuangyu ®£ ff; Pisces) chun (so called because adjacent to the knob-like pro- 
truding tiger effigies, fish-scale patterns have been incised); one ‘male-phoenix’ 
(feng JB.) chun, seven tiger chun, and four ‘dui’ chun (their knob-like protu- 
berances are made in the shape of the dui tilt hammer for hulling rice). The 


picture captions all give the chun as an instrument of the Zhou dynasty, which 
would seem to be problematic ascription. The Yizheng tang JNK% revised 
edition of Lu Dalin's (= Aim, 1042-1090) Kaogu tu # tt Ñl, juan 7, takes bells, 
chimes, and chun together as a single category, and in his Mige PM) repository, 
two chun were kept, both from Yuzhang 1&3 and equipped with protruding 
handles (in the Sz shape).*? For the most part, the knob-like protuberance 
is the feature that distinguishes between different forms of chunyu and they 


[ela 


can be divided into two main categories: animal effigies (including a few that 
represent fowls) and handle-shaped. Male phoenixes are extremely rare and so 
too horses, and only tigers feature frequently, so this variant has consistently 
been accorded the appellation ‘tiger chun’. 

Books on the antiquities of bronze and stone that record the chunyu do not 
list it as frequently as other artifacts. Xiging gujian Fas Hs (completed in 
1751) lists items in the chun category in juan 37, including one Zhou dynasty 
tiger chun and two Zhou dynasty ‘plain chun’ (one of whose handle-shaped 
protuberances has the shape [Fl).44 Qiugu jingshe jinshitu RETIR EENDE 
(compiled in 1813-1817) includes one tiger chun that is ovoid in shape.*5 The 
seventh picture in Li Taifen’s (43824, 1896-1972) Chian cangjin RARE 


41 Hong Mai, Rongzhai xubi, 1.346. 

42 Wang Fu cites as proof ‘Biography of (Xiao Jian) the (short-lived) Ruler of Shixing’ in 
which the chunyu that Duan Zuo (BF; probably to be identified with Duan Zu FTH) 
presented had on it a bronze horse. Wang Fu, Chongxiu Xuanhe bogutu, 26.10a (840: 924). 

43 Kaogu tu: Wai er zhong, 7.1a (387). 

44 Xiging gujian, 37.4a—-6b (842: 292-93). 

45 Qiugujingshe jinshitu, 26a—26b. 
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(published in 1940; Chi'an is Li Taifen's soubriquet.^9) is of a tiger chun, a 
specimen heavy and robust in material construction that does not have 
any plaques prepared for characters to be moulded on; it is perhaps a Zhou 
dynasty piece.*” 

(Early twentieth century collector) Master Sumitomo (FAR had a tiger 


chun in his collection which was patterned like speckled toad-skin, see 
figure 129 of Senokuseizho Zokuhen: The Collection of Old Bronzes of Baron 
Sumitomo (REA ES jiji 

SERES, figure 154. Lu Zengxiang's (HEPI f£, 1816-1882) Baqiong shi jinshi 
zhaji NA e AALEc: ‘The tiger chun is of an ovoid shape. Its lower bouts 
are like screens erected on carriages to shade from the sun. On the tray above 


i 


stands the effigy of a tiger. According to local custom, it is often called a weng 
(large and bulbous) bell’ SWE > FAXR” 48 FIRB > BAYER 
$%¥.48 In addition, details are given of seven items that were included in the 


collection: ‘The largest specimen is two modern chi feet, two cun inches, and 
five fen in height; the smallest is one chi, three cun, and one fen. At the base of 
the tray are effigies of a pair of fishes, in which respect it is somewhat different 
from Han dynasty xi basins used for soaking brush-pens that do not have these. 
Some of the chun are furnished with effigies of the heads of male or female 
phoenixes, which are in form like tigers standing’ A##ASRI ROTA > 
JEB RSP—4 c RRS 0 SEHR: ASA SRESA CUÉ 
SII ge? These are ‘male-phoenix chun’, and the records of them here 
match those of Xuanhe bogutu. 


In the Han dynasty, most chunyu were furnished with tiger effigy knob-like 
protuberances whose feet appear to be climbing out of the top plate and 
attached under those feet are fish-like forms or plaques furnished with writing. 
Wu Qian of the Qing dynasty had tiger chun in his collection at the Baijing 


lou EAE, as is shown in Zhang Yanchang's (5R 5, 1738-1814) Jinshi qi & 


AH, which records that next to the ‘tiger knob-like protuberance’ were pat- 
terns of fish scales to the right and a bow and ge X; sabre-spear to the left. 


On the top was the character + ('shi': ten) and underneath the character t 


(yi: a surname), both fashioned in characters that stand proud of the surface. 
Master Wu explains thus: 'The chun that were harmonious to the drums were 
not just one in number and consequently were calibrated according to their 


46 Chian RÆ means ‘Infatuated with Ancient Bronze Vessels’ or ‘Thatched Cottage of 
Infatuation’. 

47 LiTaifen, Chian cangjin, pl. 7. 

48 Lu Zengxiang, Baqiongshi jinshi zhaji si juan, 2.25b (11: 707). 

49 Lu Zengxiang, Baqiongshi jinshi zhaji si juan, 2.25b (11: 707). 
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size and weight, with this chun the tenth in the sequence. The missing charac- 


ters that come after the character yi Ef should be zisun ^15, which represent 
the descendants of the family that had inherited the instruments. $1527 $83E 
— * EDK NIEER EUH AR IB] > ELECES-ESE E PRC > E EST UL? Thus, 
he views it as a Zhou dynasty piece. Wu Yun (5232, 1811-1883), however, con- 
on the chun is in fact [E], and the 
style of the calligraphy is of a specimen of the Han dynasty. Among items in 


jii 


hiy 


tradicts him and states that the character 


his collection that carried characters, those that bear the two characters £R 
(‘huoquan’, often used on coins) were probably cast in the epoch of Wang Mang 
(EFS, 45 BCE-23 CE). Wu Yun's Lianglei xuan yiqi tushi W ET SESE, 


juan 9, includes a Han dynasty chun on whose knob-like animal protuberances 


are images of huoquan coins as well as patterns of fish and waterweeds and 
bows and arrows.?! 

Erbai lanting zhai jinshi ji Bis eae Gc (volume 4) includes a Han 
dynasty chun whose form and construction are the same as the specimen just 


discussed.5? Lu Zengxiang records that this chunyu had a line of four characters 
in the style found on Auoquan coins, but they were largely eroded and hard 
to decipher; they seemed to read: ‘Greater quan coinage, fifty’ KE A+. He 
also records: ‘In the xinsi year of the Guangxu era (1881), (Pan) Boyin (fl. late 


nineteenth-early twentieth centuries) sent me a piece of paper that was an 
ink rubbing of a tiger chun. On the left is a fish-like form, while on the right, a 
bow and two arrows and an image of a quiver, that is, the former (the bow) is 
rounded and the two arrows are straight, similar to the “chamber style" found 
on old artifacts; in addition, after three heng horizontal strokes come two zhe 
hooked strokes, and the result resembles an inverted calligraphic form of the 
character © (JP) EFE > CE (ARSE k” ZETE— RUE > 
ETE— 5 RRA > BWE—II—E DA A ^ NASR 
(eth > ECFA X. The patterns and writing are even more complex 
and also indicate that it is an artifact of the Han dynasty. 

Xiao jiaojing ge jinwen taben / RR AB HHA (published in 1935 by Liu 
Tizhi Bf“, 1879-1962), juan 1, Chunyu Type’ (‘Chunyu lei’ 22-78) lists three 
specimens: 


TA 


50 Wu Yun, ‘Han chun, 9.15b-16a (440-41). 
51 Wu Yun, ‘Han tonggu (1), 9.13a (435). 
‘Yuzao’ f£&s& is poem 221 in The Book of Songs (Shijing ##%&) and found in the ‘Lesser 
Ya’ (‘Xiaoya’ /]| Vf) section. 
52 Wu Yun, £rbai lanting zhai shoucang jinshiji, 43a. 
53 Lu Zengxiang, Baqiongshi jinshi zhaji, 2.26a (11: 707). 
54 Lu Zengxiang, Baqiongshi jinshi zhaji, 2.26b (11: 707). 
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1  Chunyu called ‘Third Ji’ (sanji — C3); decorative writing patterns in the 
form of fishes as well as: ‘= itz ) and so on. (See Figure 7.a) 
(= ‘san’ means ‘three’; fii ‘chuan’ means ‘boat.) 


— l 
J $ 


2.  Chunyu inscribed ‘First Ji’ (jia ji PE); fish emblems as well as the 
characters: -7L [^ (shijiu; the third character is obscure and has no 


SEHE AS (by Liu Tizhi), ‘Musical Instruments’ (‘Yueqi’ 423). 
8.  Chunyu inscribed ‘Yi Family’ (Yi jia X Z); the writing on the instrument 
itself cannot be deciphered.55 
Sichuan University Museum and Chongqing Museum have each a chunyu in 
their collection that carries writing. According to the catalogue descriptions of 


them, the former was excavated in Wan # county and the latter in Chengdu 
itself. Tracing copies of the pictorial writing shapes that both instruments carry 


have been made by Xu Zhongshu (4H $T, 1898-1991). After comparison with 


pictorial writing on weaponry of Dongsunba 4451% boat-coffin burials and 
characters of the Moxie JF £ ethnicity, these shapes are found to resemble these 
latter two styles closely, a similarity especially apparent between the sym- 
bol §/ on the Sichuan University chunyu and €& on the Dongsunba mao 7f 
spear that establishes that the chunyu had undoubtedly been manufactured 
by inhabitants of the Ba region or state in Sichuan. In addition, the symbol 55 
on the Sichuan University chunyu resembles pictorial writing on specimens 
found in the aforementioned Xiao jiaojing ge jinwen taben, juan 1, and is in fact 
the character ‘ff’ that means ‘boat’, which indicates that there must have been 
a connection between these items. 

Chunyu are mostly inscribed with unusual characters. During the Southern 
Qi dynasty, the Dan ethnicity area of Fuling prefecture also produced chunyu, 
which were probably manufactured in the Dan ethnicity area of Ba region, and 
they are cut with indigenous characters of Yi 3 non-Han races. Lu Zengxiang 
records that Master Zhang (5RIX, Zhang Shi; it is unclear to whom this refers) 
of Xiangyin jf had a chun in his collection on the inside of whose upper 


tray were the two characters ‘Ff’ (‘ichou’) in seal script.59 Zou An (S2, 
imi 


1864-1940) records seeing a large chunyu kept by Master Cheng (f£I& Cheng 


Shi; also unclear to whom this refers) of Xin'an #7 on whose flanks were 
moulded the characters ‘Made by Third Brother (8 (18) 3E), and additionally 


explains the unusual (first) character as t5 (‘hu’), though this is incorrect. Also, 


he comments that this ‘chunyu is furnished with an inscription that reads: 


55  LiuTizhi, Xiao jiaojing ge jinwen taben, 1.101a-102a (1:211-13). 
56  LuZengxiang, Baqiongshi jinshi zhaji, 2.26a (11: 707). 
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FIGURE 7.4 Xiao jiaojing ge jinwen taben. Individual 
representation of the inscriptions on each of 
the three chunyu 
PHOTO AUTHORIZED BY SHIN WEN FENG 
PRINT COMPANY 


‘Third Ji’ Chunyu 
Ancient Chunyu 
Chunyu 
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“A zun bell made by Third Brother Hu;" $% TH iN EM; from this, the 
knowledge is gained that the chunyu was also known in ancient times as a 
‘bell’ (zhong $8). Discussing Writing and Explaining Characters (Shuowen jiezi 
an SCHAAF; by Xu Shen #FH, 58-147 CE), under the entry for the character $$ 
(‘bo’), gives: ‘The character $$ represents a large bell belonging to the category 
chunyu; and it can thus be understood that large bo bells, ordinary zhong bells, 
and chunyu are one and the same.” KIIF 7 185,58 HIGH - $i - HE » tt. 
These specimens are all chunyu that carry inscriptions, but unfortunately, 
I have not yet seen rubbings of the inscriptions themselves, so appended here 
are notes of them as a preparation for further investigation. 

I have seen at first hand a Sichuan chunyu with the tiger knob-like protu- 
berance and a chunyu of the Warring States period excavated at Ta'erpo KM 
TE in Xianyang ikka that is furnished with a chi lj mythical beast of extremely 
fine workmanship as its knob-like protuberance (now held in the Xianyang 
Museum); and a Shanghai green porcelain chunyu; a set of chun in racks from 
Guizhou already thirty years ago; for chunyu in Hunan and Hubei, see (modern 
scholar) Master Xiong Chuanxin's #&{£{# monograph on the subject.5? Lushi 
zhaji FEE fL3U (Master Lu: Lu Zengxiang): 'Chunyu come predominantly from 
the nearby region inhabited by the Miao barbarians, so it is probably a musical 
instrument made by them; it is like the bronze drum. $5-T- HZH Er S7 5» 

aut PIE Sees > Ugly 27 88.6 In recent years, Xu Zhongshu in his essay 
‘A Preliminary Discussion of the Culture of the Bashu region of Sichuan’ (‘Bashu 


Eri gu 


wenhua chulun' E25 x: (E9]afi) has put forward a new theory that the chunyu 
had its origins in the Shu region and that the bronze drum was a transmog- 
rification of its shape.9! Here, an attempt will be made to investigate places 
where chunyu have been excavated, for example, the two specimens shown in 
Kaogu tu were obtained in Yuzhang, and the ancient bells noted by Dong You 
were unearthed in Guozhou. Rongzhai xubi (juan 11) records that a chunyu 
was obtained in the fourteenth year of the Chunxi iz & era (1187) from Cili Z& 
Fi] county in Lizhou 7|, Wuli 7; Œ mountain, next to the tomb of Nanwang, 
emperor of the Eastern Zhou dynasty (JARE, d. 256 BCE, r. 315-256 BCE); 
in the third year of the Shaoxi 446 era (192), a chunyu was also obtained 
from Changyang tz county in Shanzhou [/&)4.62 Record of Kuaiji also notes 


57 Zou An, Zhou jinwen cun buyi, 23: 246. 

58 Xu Shen, Shuowen jiezi, 14A.8a (297). 

59 Xiong Chuanxin, 'Hu'nan chutu de gudai chunyu zongshu’, 36-42. Xiong Chuanxin, 
‘Woguo gudai chunyu gailun’, 80-89. 

60  LuZengxiang, Baqiongshi jinshi zhaji, 2.26a (11: 707). 

61  Journalof Sichuan University. Xu Zhongshu, 'Bashu wenhua chulun; 21-44. 

62 Hong Mai, Rongzhai xubi, 1.345-46. 
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a chunyu from Tu mountain.®? Newly unearthed specimens of recent years 
include: 

Anhui, Su f& county. Together with a wu(xu)zhuyu $k (48h) 3&8 zheng 
tubular bell, a bronze chun was also unearthed, on opposite sides of which are 
square fittings each pierced by a hole so that ropes could be tied to them, and 
its provenance is the Spring and Autumn period.94 

Jiangxi, Xiushui (27K county. An excavated chunyu of the Warring States 
period decorated with patterns of coiled kui dragons (pankui $28); enclosed 
inside the chunyu abdominal cavity is a bell. Xiushui was the territory of the 
ancient vassal state of Ai (Ai hou guo X. f[).55 Shaanxi also has a Zhou 
dynasty tiger chun;96 Fuling in Sichuan has also produced a chunyu with a 
knob-like tiger protuberance.5" Hunan Museum keeps a chunyu collected in 
Xiangxi 978, and on it is a knob-like snake protuberance, a feature that is 
extremely rare. 


Judging by these examples, chunyu were produced in places evidently 
widely distributed across the modern provinces of Shaanxi, Jiangxi, Anhui, and 
Hunan, and they were not solely manufactured in Sichuan, and neither were 
they universally inscribed with strange and unusual characters. This is the first 
fact. 

Regarding the societal function of chunyu, according to the narration of 
Discourses of the State of Wu (Wuyu): ‘The ruler of the state of Wu grasped the 
drumsticks and himself sounded the bells, drums, dingning (dingzheng) tubu- 
lar bells, chunyu, and set the duo bells into vibration! -E7*53ET8 > 3l $& ` 


BEC] S ST of. Huainanzi CERE T; by Liu An |, 179-122 BCE), 

‘Bingliie xun’ FES) (essay 15): ‘When two armies face off against one another, 

their drums and chunyu view each other across the divide; WWE ^ FY ` $5 

4H &;° as is verified by surviving excavated artifacts as given below: 

1. Excavated in the town of Shanbiao i|! Z in Henan, a patterned basin 
depicting a military attack by water and land. As is revealed by the 
figurative design, the dingning (dingzheng) tubular bell and chunyu are 
both situated together above the drum stands. A drum major holds a 


63  Shuowen jiezi yizheng, 45.32b—33a (1242). 

64 Wenwu. Hu Yueqian, ‘Anhui sheng Su xian chutu liangjian tong yueqi, 31, Illustration 3. 

65 Archaeology. Jiangxi sheng wenwu guanli weiyuanhui, Jiangxi Xiushui chutu Zhanguo 
qingtong yueqi he Handai tieqi, 265. 

66 See: Pictorial Explanation of Bronzes in the Shaanxi Provincial Museum. Shaanxi sheng 
bowuguan, Shaanxi sheng wenwu guanli weiyuan hui, Qingtongqi tushi, 124, pl. 129. 

67 Xu Zhongshu, ‘Sichuan fuling xiaotianxi chutu hu'niu chunyu’, 81-83. 

68  Guoyu jijie, 19.550. 

69  Huainanzijishi, 15.1056. 
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drumstick in one hand in the vicinity of the drumhead while his other 
hand holds a drumstick near the chunyu, seeking to facilitate deployment 
of military formations in attack or retreat, and his opponents do likewise. 
This is precisely a situation of drums and chun looking at each another 
across the divide."? 


SR 


In Jinning 4, Yunnan, from Shizhai 453€ mountain, an excavated 


bronze instrument of the Han dynasty state of Dian. In the upper por- 
tion of the composition is a large scene of the ceremonial swearing of 
oaths of alliance, with a hundred and twenty or more people carved or 
cast. The individual on the top of the building is the chief officiator at the 
sacrifice and below are sacrificial beasts. In addition, a person is striking 
a bronze drum with his right hand and a chunyu with his left. According 
ls, 1899-1977), on the 
sacrificial terrace are several crowds of people sporting different types 


Sa 


to observatory notes made by Feng Hanji (75 


of topknotted hairstyles. Between the sacrificial terraces are found four 
ensembles of instruments, of which only one comprises the bronze drum 
and chunyu. Their performance practice is for two posts to be erected 
vertically on the ground, and between them at the top a horizontal strut 
fixed which passes through the ear-like attachments of both bronze 
drum and chunyu and from which they are thus suspended. A man with 
a wound topknot that pulls up the cloth on his back is striking the bronze 
drum with his right hand and the chunyu with his left."! 


The two performance contexts indicated above are sufficient to furnish power- 


ful proof in support of the observation in The Zhou Rites that the bronze chun 


is harmonious with the drums. 'Sicheng fu yaoren xiansui bei’ PUT E A RAE 


fi (Ming dynasty) states: ‘Every year on the first day of the first month, people 


of all the various villages of the Yao ethnicity visit the prefectural capital to per- 


form the ceremony of presentation to the New Year, striking the bronze drum 


and chunyu, one person singing the call and a hundred answering in response.’ 


fj 


REHA ^ (Sandee NBEINTINADATS C SESUESEI ^ —IBETN. This is 


evidence of the combined usage of chun and drum and illuminates that cus- 


toms of the Yao ethnicity had retained this practice. Applying them to the joint 


requirements of ceremony and warfare is entirely possible. Formerly, Wu Qian's 


70 
71 


72 


Guo Baojun (25223, 1873-1971), Shanbiao zhen yu liuli ge, 23. 

See Master Feng's 'Research into Bronze Instruments excavated at Shizhai Mountain, 
Jinning, and the second of the seven accompanying illustrated appendices. Archaeology, 
1963. Feng Hanji, ‘Yunnan Jinning Shizhai shan chutu tongqi yanjiu: Ruogan zhuyao 
renwu huodong tuxiang shishi’, 325. 

Quoted in (modern scholar) Wang Ningsheng's £4 writings. ‘Shilun Zhongguo gudai 
tonggu’, 188. 
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‘Differentiation between the Bronze Chun and the Chunyu' (Jinchun chunyu 
bian 4:$5$$5-T 91) had stated that although the bronze chun and the chunyu 
were of the same shape, their usage was different:7? a distinction should be 
made between the bronze chun that was an instrument that had the musi- 
cal function of forming harmoniousness with the drums, whereas the chunyu 


was a military instrument that performed in concert with drums and horns 
(the argument is made in Jinshi qi), and although the differentiation and anal- 
ysis of this argument are subtle, it is still one step away from the truth. From 
the patterned representations of warfare on basins, knowledge is gained that 
in the society of the Warring States period, the chunyu and drums did indeed 
coexist, but it is difficult to determine with certainty whether the physical 
form and manufacture of the bronze drum evolved from the chunyu. This is 
the second fact. Regarding the origin of the bronze drum, Zhu Yizun (RE, 
1629-1709; soubriquet: Zhu Zhucha 7TH) of the Qing dynasty discusses it 
as follows: 


The bronze chun is harmonious with the drums; another name for it is 
the chunyu, and it is in the hands of the drummers, as can be seen from 
Chunqiu neiwai zhuan,"^ and it was present prior to the appearance of 
bronze drums ... believing that the chun's essence is to be harmonious 
with the drums, I measured the specimen I had to hand and found it was 
of broadly similar dimensions (to an equivalent drum), the important dif- 
ference being that the drum is bulbous at its waist, whereas the chun tapers 
to its lower reaches; the drum is covered at both ends, but the chun is open 
atthe bottom. Thus, when the (bronze) drum was first cast, it was a perfect 
compromise between the two, which is why people of the Shu region call 
the chunyu a drum... 


BEA ^ RRSCRTKRALMSD ^ SESE A 
OE JI, o SEES ARE > SEALE o 


38) SSL AZ ^ BLA ALLA 


SEM > DMEF SE 
Zo 2 PRSEA DIAG > HE 
aS WA > MSZA LI o C 


nz 


Pu shu ting ji BE SE FR, juan 4675 


73 Wu Qian, Tinchun chunyu bian, 74a (1454: 244). 

74 Internal Biographies is another name for The Zuo Commentary (Zuozhuan Jrí& 
traditionally attributed to Zuo Qiuming, fl. late Spring and Autumn period); External 
Biographies is another name for Discourses of the States. 

75 Zhu Yizun, ‘Nanhaimiao er tonggu tuba, 46.8a—ga (1318: 173-174). 
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Master Zhu considers that manufacture of the bronze drum was a result of 
pondering both the chunyu and the drum and making it accordingly, and this 
theory, when compared to Master Xu's opinion that the bronze drum came 
from the chunyu, is much closer to a common-sense appraisal of the actual sit- 
uation. Zhu's words are rarely read, and cited in only a small number of cases, 
so they are recorded here in their entirety.” Umehara Sueji (MEJA AJE, 1893- 
1983) records the excavation of an earthenware chunyu on which was a simple 
unadorned knob-like protuberance,”” and some scholars have expressed the 
opinion that this was the template from which the bronze chunyu evolved, but 
unfortunately only one specimen of this kind exists, and I have not heard of 
the discovery of any in other locations. 


2 Yin, Jin, and Tang Dynasty Drums 


Rong Geng's Shangzhou yiqi tongkao contains records of two bronze drums:78 
one in the Sen-Oku Hakukokan Museum Reli rita that is furnished with 
two effigies of birds with human heads and is a drum with a long aperture; the 
other, patterned with curled venomous snakes (panhui WJH) and excavated in 
Fengxiang JB in Shaanxi, resembles in form a segment of bamboo and has 
a flat head on top and an open aperture at the bottom. John Calvin Ferguson 
(TEA, 1866-1945) wrote his Two Bronze Drums (Zhou tonggu kao fA sax 
+; published in Beiping in 1932) on them. In June of 1977 in Chongyang 215 
county in Hubei, a Shang dynasty drum was unearthed that is ovoid in shape, 
has a diameter of 39.2cm, drumheads at either end for striking, and whose 
sides are decorated with 'cloud-thunder' (yunlei 275) and ‘nipple-nodule’ 
(ruding #L¢J) patterns. On the body of the drum is a knob-like cast protuber- 
ance furnished with holes for using to hang it, and at its lower reaches is a 
square pedestal as its ‘feet’ whose form is both unusual and imposing, features 
that indicate clearly that it was a drum that could stand upright of its own 
accord. Its very existence suggests that in the Shang dynasty, the technology 


76 = Wu Yun in his Lianglei xuan yiqi tushi cites Zhu Zhucha's ‘Investigation of the Bronze 
Drum’ (‘Tonggu kao’). Note: Pu shu ting ji, juan 56—58, comprise ‘investigations’ and none 
of these is about the bronze drum, so the reference must be to (the passage cited below) 
‘Nanhai (miao) er tonggu ba’. Wu Yun, ‘Han tonggu 1, 9.13a (435). Zhu Yizun, 'Nanhaimiao 
er tonggu tuba’, 46.7a—ga (1318: 173-174). 

77 Investigative Thesis on Chinese Archaeology, ‘New Material on Grave Goods. Umehara 
Sueji, ‘Shina ko meiki no isshin shiryo; pl. 87. 

78 Rong Geng, Shangzhou yiqi tongkao, 513, pls. 978, 979. 
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for casting huge bronze drums was already known.?? From the perspective 
of physical form, this type of two-headed drum was the #¢ (‘fen’) mentioned 
in The Book of Rites (Dongguan kaogong ji’), ‘Yun ren’ ## A.59 Shuowen jiezi 


(juan 6) gives: 'The large drum is called a fen; it is eight chí feet in size and 
has two drumheads, and its function is to encourage military prowess.” S5 
ZEE Sia DLSESESE.S! The Book of Songs (‘Da ya KIE), ‘Lingtai’ $ 
= (poem 242): ‘Fen drums and yong large bells" Ei$£4&58.9? Jingdian shiwen 
(AG BLE SZ; by Lu Deming [Ef&HH, c.550—630; juan 7) outlines that the character 


H (‘fen’) that is the first of the four that constitute this poetic line should more 
correctly be written as 5£ (‘fen’).83 The instrument intended here is the fen 


drum made from bronze. 

The bronze drum has always been regarded as characteristic of Luoyue 58 
EÈ culture. The earliest relevant mention of this is in The Official Book of the 
Later Han Dynasty (Hou Han shu 123252), ‘Biography of Ma Yuan’ (‘Ma Yuan 
zhuan’ E518; Ma Yuan: 14 BCE-49 CE, also called Ma Fubo {A}; juan 24): 
‘In Jiaozhi, a bronze drum of the Luoyue culture was obtained, which was 
thereupon cast into the form of a horse. J^2z HERRIE ^ 75$8 ES Ho 84 


79 For details on the Chongyang bronze drum, see The People’s Pictorial (Renmin huabao A 

Ka), September 1978; also, Wenwu. E Bo, Chong Wen, ‘Hubei Chongyang chutu yi jian 
tonggu’, 94. 

80 Zhouli zhushu, 40.1304. 

81 Xu Shen, Shuowen jiezi, 5A.15b (102). 

82 Maoshi zhengyi, 16.1225-26. 

83 Maoshi zhengyi, 16.1225-26. 

84 Hou Han shu, 24.840. 

Zeng Zhao (% $I], 1793-1854) of the Qing dynasty recounts: ‘In Dongguan Hanji 
(compiled in the Eastern Han dynasty) is written (in juan 12) that Ma Yuan sent a memo- 
randum to the emperor that he had obtained bronze in the Luoyue region and had it cast 
into a statue of a horse. Fan Ye's (JE, 398-445) book (Fan Ye was the principal writer 
of The Official Book of the Later Han Dynasty [Hou Han shu], so the reference is to this 
text) states that Ma Yuan obtained a bronze drum, which is either an error at the time of 
writing or a later mistake when cutting the printing blocks. My suspicion is that the char- 
acter "drum" Sr ("gu") should elide with that for “cast” $5 (“zhu”) to form a two-character 
verb collocation, in which case the whole reads: “(Ma Yuan obtained bronze in the Luoye 
region and had it) cast into the form of a horse.” (REDA O HESS DABIT BR] > 
fall ks ° WBA Rida ^ BEE ZR > SEALS RRNA 

J58&$8 F5 F5 xk. Reading the character for ‘drum’ $$ of ‘bronze drum’ #[i]¥ (‘tonggu’) as 
a verb fundamentally contradicts the wording of the original text, and to do this is also at 
variance with Records of Linyi (Linyi ji #KE:3C; now lost, quoted in sixth century texts). 
Zeng Zhao, ‘Guangzhou zongdu junmen tonggu ji, 3.29a—29b (1521: 550). 


=> 
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Shuijing (zhu) 7K&€ (Æ); by Li Daoyuan (jE 7c, 466-527), ‘Wenshui zhu’ 3 
IKE (in juan 36) quotes Records of Linyi (Linyi ji {=5c): In addition to Putong 
Tonggu, both Anding and Huanggang Xinkou in the Yue #È region are places 
under the jurisdiction of Tonggu ($$; these two characters mean “bronze 
drum") that is, the territory of Luoyue. Bronze drums are found there, which is 
how it got its name. Ma Yuan obtained a drum there, brought it back, and used 
it to cast a statue of a horse HM SW ^ MRE SO ^ BRE Su ^ BY 
PRH” E SHSSPRISRAS > BSTRISUECUSDASSHES.S6 Anding is modern Du'an 
#02 county; this passage marks the beginning of the usage of ‘bronze drum’ 
as a placename. In addition, ‘Yishui zhu’ i7zK;t (in juan 37) quotes Records of 
Linyi: ‘This river flows east through Anding county and joins the Yangtze River 
to the north." In midstream is a bronze boat cast by the ruler of Yue j#, which, 
when the flowing waters subside, can be seen by one and all’? EKR ZE 
Re? JOP RL > ZLUUHGBUEPTSSHBIAG ^ RIKI ig. Evidently, 
in the vicinity of Anding, not only were drums cast in bronze, but boats too. 
Guangdong xinyu EE eae (by Qu Dajun JR AL, 1630-1696), juan 16: ‘In 
the Yue region, bronze drums are widely distributed and have mostly been 
obtained by digging them from the ground ... Lianzhou has a Bronze Drum 
pond, and Qinzhou a Bronze Drum village; in addition, in the north of Bobai 
county is a Bronze Drum pool’ jai eA SG ^ Ze 06S Gg o Lee. REINA fil 
BOE ^ TINA SB ^ CIA TRIDA SHEEP? Zheng He's Navigation Chart 
(Zheng He haihang tu 23 SISI; Zheng He: 1371-1433) includes two moun- 
tains that are called Bronze Drum mountain (Tonggu shan $5211): one is in 
the east of Wenchang X county and the other south of Ling # mountain 
(in Vietnam), which was a place once famous for producing bronze drums. 
Taking the one to prove the other, Records of Linyi is evidently a source that 
can be trusted.9° 


= 


In recent years, bronze drums have been excavated in Yunnan; for exam- 


ple, in 1961 in Dabona XE] in Xiangyun ¢#2= county, one was excavated 
from a tomb whose occupant was buried in a wooden guo ff outer coffin and 
a bronze guan FE inner coffin. The tomb was, according to carbon dating, 
closed seventy-five years either side of 465 BCE, and so the drum is an arti- 
fact of approximately the late Spring and Autumn or Warring States periods. 


85  Shuijing 7K&& itself is by Sang Qin SER (fl. Eastern Han dynasty). 

86 Shuijing zhushu, 36.300031. 

87 This quotation is not in fact from the passage ‘Notes on the Yi River’ but pertains to the 
preceding river in the text. 

88  Shuijing zhushu, 37.3050. 

89 Qu PDajun, Guangdong xinyu, 437. 

9o Zheng He hanghai tu, 40, 44. 
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Nowadays, Dabona is a village that contains a mixture of Han Chinese and 
members of the Bo ## ethnicity. According to the archaeological report of the 
excavation: 


Bronze drum, one item. The drumhead is decorated with a four-pointed 
‘radiant star’ &", outside whose ambit there are no circular ‘aura’ pat- 
terns. The ‘thorax’ and ‘waist’ sections of the drum chamber are devoid of 
decorative patterns. The thorax section is particularly bulbous, exceeding 
the drumhead in diameter, but the waist section is suddenly narrower. 
As the inward taper reaches the feet it flares out once more. A pair of 
ear-shaped attachments (henceforth ‘ears’) are situated at the junction of 
the thorax and waist sections. It is 28cm in height and the drumhead 23cm 
across, the diameter at the feet being 38cm. Its form and manufacture are 
relatively primitive. The drumhead does not yet have a twelve-pointed 
radiant star; the pair of ears are likewise not furnished with rope braid 
patterning, so it evidently belongs to the early period of bronze drum 
manufacture and their embryonic form. 


[i 


Sgt —fF RENAE ^ 5 ESG HE 
AP SUA AR ^ ES > REDE AH EERBAAR o EHAS 
AAZ” AAAA ^ MASA” RSNA © Sla 
ERUR ^ KALRA HAE ° EENE ^ REA 
AAA 


io 


At present, this is the earliest known surviving bronze drum. Feng Hanji has 
observed aspects of close similarity in form between the Xiangyun bronze 
drum and a bronze cooking pot that was unearthed at the same time and 
thereby highlighted that the bronze drum possibly evolved from the bronze 
pot, which was not just a cooking utensil, but could be inverted to become a 
percussion instrument.?? Investigation of The Official Book of the Wei Dynasty 
(Wei shu HÆ), juan 101, (which includes) ‘Lao zhuan’ 3#{# finds that it gives: 
‘Bronze is cast into a utensil with a large aperture and a narrow waist, which is 
called a bronze cuan: fai rs” KOSH ^ Ai. ‘A bronze cooking 
utensil’ is what is meant by ‘a bronze cuan’, and this item is not necessarily 
a precursor to the bronze drum. Regarding the various types of Western Han 


91 Yunnan sheng wenwu gongzuodui, ‘Yunnan Xiangyun Dabona muguo tongguan mu 
qingli baogao; 611, 614. 

92 Wenwu. Feng Hanji, ‘Yunnan Jinning chutu tonggu yanjiu, 58. 

93 . Weishu, 101.2249. 
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dynasty bronze drums that have emerged from Shizhai mountain, in only the 
first two excavations between 1955 and 1957, seventeen were excavated as well 
as nineteen bronze-drum shaped receptacles for the shells used as currency; 
for details, see: Report on Excavations at Shizhai Mountain (Shizhai shan fajue 
baogao milia) From Lijia £% mountain in Jiangchuan ;T/Il, 
eight bronze drums were excavated in 1972 whose provenance was approxi- 
mately the Western Han dynasty. The bronze drums unearthed in Yunnan have 


already been organised into a specialist book on the subject called Yunnan 
sheng bowuguan tonggu tulu =A EPEa SS (published in 1959 in 
Yunnan). 

Recently, on the island of Hainan, Lingshui [7K county, four bronze drums 
adorned with 'cloud-thunder' patterns have been excavated, which apparently 
have a provenance of the Warring States period. Guangdong xinyu ( juan 16) 
records two bronze drums in the Thunder God Temple (Lei miao $858) of 
Yinglinggang 3:8&fJ in Leizhou #5 JH that were kept in a small room there 
and played by acolytes from time to time for the enjoyment of the Thunder 
God; they were thus called ‘thunder drums’, from which the close relationship 
between bronze drums and thunder can be appreciated. Also, in Guangxi, 
Gui ££ county, 25 Western Han dynasty tombs and 104 Eastern Han dynasty 
tombs have been excavated, but in only one of the early Eastern Han dynasty 
tombs was a bronze drum found.?5 It can thus be seen that in the Warring 
States period and Western Han dynasty, bronze drums had already appeared 
in the region of Dian lake (Dian chi ;&t*), their players were not limited to 
ethnicities of the Luoyue culture, and their use did not begin in the epoch of 
Ma Fupo (Ma Yuan);?6 the notion of a ‘Ma Yuan drum is in fact entirely with- 
out foundation.’ Shuijing zhu, 'Heshui zhu’ ;f7K7x (juan 3) under an entry 
on Lishi REG county records that in the Longsheng era (#24, 407—413) of 
the reign of the Xiongnu ruler Helian Bobo (REZE), 381—425, r. 407—425) in 
the fortress city of Tongwan & &, bronze was cast into a large drum, but more 
details of this are not known. 


94 Yunnan sheng bowuguan, Yunan Jinning Shizhaishan gumu qun fajue baogao, 79. 

95  Foranimage of this artifact see: Kaogu xuebao. Guangxi sheng wenwu guanli weiyuanhui, 
‘Guangxi Guixian Hanmu de qingli’, 159. 

96 Taozhai jijin lu Wa EEE (compiled by Duan Fang Ymi, 1861-1911), juan 7, has notes 
on a bronze drum whose inscription reads: ‘In the sixth year of the Jianwu era (30 CE); 
made by (Ma) Fupo, £j 7 4E (45423, but these characters are a forgery. Taozhai jijin lu, 
74a-1b. 


97 Bronze drums were not made by Ma Fupo, as has already been successfully argued by 
Zeng Zhao. See his: Miancheng lou jichao, juan 3, ‘Guangzhou zongdu junmen tonggu ji. 
Zeng Zhao, ‘Guangzhou zongdu junmen tonggu ji, 3.29a—29b (1521: 550). 
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Imperial Readings of the Taiping Era, juan 582, quotes the Jin dynasty native 
of Kuaiji, Yu Xi (=, 281-356), whose Zhilin SP gives: ‘In the twenty-fourth 
year of the Jianwu era (48 CE), a man of the South prefecture presented a 
bronze drum that carried an inscription’ RHUF > HELET RASSE > 
4H$£.98 Fang Xinru (77 (fs, 177-1222) of the Song dynasty in Nanhai baiyong 
Pak had once quoted this sentence to refute the error that the bronze 
drum was first mentioned in The Official Book of the Sui Dynasty (Sui shu, ‘Dili 
zhi’ E38, juan 29-31);99 however, even if accustomed to seeing bronze 


drums that were mostly devoid of characters, records in books on the antiq- 
uities of bronze and stone do still occasionally contain listings of one or two 
that were furnished with inscriptions. Bagiong shi jinshi zhaji: "The circumfer- 
ence of the bronze drum here is four chi feet and eight cun inches, in height 
it is eight cun and five fen deci-inches, and it is an antique piece belonging to 
Ye Dongqing (fl. Qing dynasty). In the fourth month of the jiaxu year (pre- 
sumably 1874), it was damaged by fire, flattened on one side, and the damage 
cannot be rectified. It carries an inscription that reads: "Made by the Great 
Ruler on the eighteenth day of the sixth month of the gengwu year;" eleven 
characters in small seal script, probably inscribed at the instigation of the chief 
of the Miao barbarians. $u5zlllBI ^ KU KUNGT e/a: BRR 
E « FREREU H JE XC ^ VS Ae HI RRA AKG UKCEBETFSEZNH TN 
Wa) > ATF > BAS RAT tE. These were probably carved by 
someone of a later epoch. 


In the Jin dynasty, the Yi (non-Han) races of Guangzhou collected Han 
dynasty currency and used it to cast drums. The Official Book of the Jin Dynasty 
(Jin shu $), 'Shihuo zhi’ REF gives: ‘In the third year of the Taiyuan era 
(378), the Jin dynasty emperor Xiaowu (362-396, r. 376—396) issued a decree 
that stated: “Currency is the most onerous treasure of the state. The lowly 


person is greedy for profit and thus unceasingly ruins all that is around him, 
and local jiansi officials should pay close attention to this. The Yi races of 
Guangzhou regard bronze drums as extremely precious, but their region has 
never produced the copper required for casting them. I have heard that both 
official and private merchants from here have been there, frequently trans- 
porting currency greedily, weighing up items, and always choosing according 
to weight; for this reason, they entered Guangzhou. Their goods were then 
traded with the Yi races who melted them down and cast them into drums. 
This behaviour is absolutely forbidden, and those caught perpetrating it will be 


98 Taiping yulan, 582.4b (2624). 
99 Fang Xinru, Nanhai baiyong, 3123: 21. 
100 Lu Zengxiang, Baqiongshi jinshi zhaji, 2.26b (11: 707). 
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subject to the full rigour of the law" HAKA ^ GAA: $€ ^ EEE 9 
JA SUR] ^ PRE Rae EDS ABE ia ^ MEER AS H 
3g BREA BRI TALERE DAREN RARA 
gro RERET ^ (Seer RE 

In this way, the Yi races of Yue used Han currency as the raw material for 
casting their drums, which led to the practice being forbidden by the Jin regime, 
and this also tells us that the ability of the Yi races of Yue & to cast drums has 
a long history. As for those cast by the Han race, Qiongzhou fu zhi BANE, 


juan 43, Jinshi’ 42: ‘A bronze drum was discovered in the town of Haikou on 


EG 


TH 


which someone's full name was clearly cast, and the text read: “In the twelfth 
year of the Chenghua era (1476) of the Magnificent Ming dynasty, in Panyu in 
Guangzhou, the prefectural capital, cast by Li Futong (fl. late fifteenth—early 
sixteenth century) of the Hakka ethnicity.” 2g rp 2838.7 3g ^ E D H9 
AVE ^ SC KRAKE T — EIRONIGERE AS ee | 10? (The drum 
is now kept at the Tianning Temple [Tianning si X 3EsF].) 


Hr 


As for a late period bronze drum excavated in Guangxi that has eight 
characters cast on it in the kaishu (modern standard) script: ‘For eternal gen- 
erations, family property for ten thousand dynasties, received as a treasure, 7 
EA ERE, it is likely to have been an article cast by Han craftsmen for 
transport into borderlands occupied by the Miao ethnicity. Regarding bronze 
drums bearing writing, Luo Zhenyu (4HR E, 1866-1940) in Jinni shixie JE 


Jä records an inscription on a bronze drum: ‘Made on the fifth day of the elev- 
enth month of the greater jiashen qinmao (xinmao?) year! K X (3E?) 

T JAH}. (In the collection of Master Qian [$$[&, untraceable, 
fl. late nineteenth-early twentieth centuries] of Taicang XÊ) In addition, he 
states: ‘Master Li (untraceable, fl. late nineteenth-early twentieth centuries) 


of Yangzhou has in his collection a Jin dynasty bronze drum that has a date of 
the Yixi era (405-419) inscribed on it in the kaishu script, and it is undoubtedly 
an authentic piece. I requested a rubbing of the inscription but to no avail’ 
Ta M EBORE HA SERE H ^ TESI ZU o ARAM: PRAGA > NI 
(8.108 

As far as Master Li's Jin dynasty drum is concerned, Wang Jun (7£38, b. 1816) 
in Shier yan zhai jinshi guoyan lu t-A EMAR SE, juan 3, states that it 
had come from the Yu J£ Temple;! however, Xu Shujun (f&5/$5, 1842-1910) 
in Baoya zhai tiba GEL explains it as employed by the yuhou (5 


101 ZhengShixu's Tonggu kaolüe has already cited this entry. 
102 Daoguang Qiongzhou fu zhi, 43.468. 

103 Luo Zhenyu, Jinni shixie, 13: 5321. 

104 Wang Jun, Shier yan zhai jinshi guoyan lu, 330b (13: 335). 
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military official of ancient times and considers that it was a drum for use by 
the army; his justification for this is: ‘Liu Juging (1874-1926; also called Liu 
Shiheng #47) had observed and set before us a rubbing of a bronze drum 
of the Yixi era... its inscription read: "In the tenth month of the fourth year of 
the Yixi era, a drum of the yujun military official, in width three chi feet and five 
cun inches; the vanguard shuai commander of Ningyuan, acting kaicao com- 
mander Du Long (untraceable, fl. fifth century);" this inscription comprised 


twenty-five characters. Note: In the Sui dynasty, there were two yuhou officials: 
“left” and “right”; and in the Song dynasty, each army had a du yuhou com- 
mander who individually controlled both cavalry and infantry armies. The Jin 
dynasty had a kaicao canjun commander, and the Qi dynasty "left" and “right” 
kaicao commanders, one each. In the Sui dynasty, the “left” and “right” defence 
ministries each employed an individual who served as the kaicao acting canjun 
commander. The Jin dynasty emperor Wudi (236—290, r. 266—290) established 
the position of weishuai defence commander, which in the fifth year of the Taishi 
era (269), was divided into "left" and "right" shuai commanders, and additionally 
there were also “front” and “back” shuai commanders, as well as the position of 
"central" shuai commander, so in total five shuai commanders. The Jin dynasty 
had the post of Ningyuan general. The inscription on this bronze drum uses the 
term “yujun”, so in the Jin dynasty, there was already an official of that rank; 
it gives: “vanguard ... Ningyuan,” which indicates a commander of Ningyuan 
senior to an ordinary general; it gives: “acting kaicao commander,’ which is 
identical to the Jin dynasty kaicao can( jun) commander. £[3: 8i 2x Hr 3s BE 
KISHA uus. EXE: RRUFE E ARR > = RG > BUSESEXEUE 
fie Stee! TAS o RARER: RERAMBIR: TRH - 
BARES PARA HS— A > eet EE Kaa —A 
RERE PALFIBEER UER: VETER: EA 
ER o SAR > USCA C LÉTHERDUHERRZ A ARISES 
> LÉSEXUEDECOKR Ae o eS (A ) EES 

Note: This Jin dynasty drum was used for military purposes and does not 


necessarily have any relationship to the bronze drums of non-Han Yi races of 
the south-west, though it does serve to prove Yu Xi's theories in Zhilin regarding 
inscriptions on bronze drums. Luo Shilin's (Z& 4-9)f, 1783-1853) Jin yixi tonggu 
kao 43s SESS records its physical form;!96 this piece, having undergone a 
detailed appraisal to establish its authenticity, can be regarded as the only sur- 


viving example of a Jin dynasty drum. Tang liu dian fE7\ #8 (by Zhang Jiuling 
JR J LER, 678—740, et al.; juan 16) gives: ‘According to their manufacture, drums 


105 Xu Shujun, Baoya zhai tiba, 391. 
106 Luo Shilin, Jin yixi tonggu kao, 1111: 103-109. 
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used for military purposes can be divided into three categories: uid bronze 


drums; secondly, war drums; and thirdly, nao drums.’ ALES fill ia] 
ay CES $51.07 This bronze drum was manufactured as a mili- 
tary drum. 


Dazhou zhengyue KFA 12% (by Dou Yan Œ fft, 918—960) (cited in the ‘Music 
Category’ of Imperial Readings of the Taiping Era) gives: ‘Bronze drums are 
cast from bronze; they are open at one end; the other end is covered, and this 
is where they are struck. Types of bronze drums of the southern non-Han Yi 
ethnicity, the Indo-Chinese state of Funan, and India are all like this.” $5255 
SZ > MEL E^ PEIUSEGRE LE BEER PRES KEE. Qu Dajun 
states: ‘Regarding bronze drums, those made of copper are of superior qual- 


ity and those of brass inferior. Their sound abides by and emerges from the 
umbilical midpoint of the drumhead. In Guangzhou, there are only ten or 
more craftsmen able to melt the metal to cast bronze drums, and they are very 
secretive about their craft and will pass it on only to their sons and not their 
daughters.’ PLASIRALI RE ^ BES Zo BEER ^ DUNS EID 28 
TERA UE A R19 
Texts that deal with the excavation of bronze drums include the following: 
Liu Xun (2118), fl. ninth century) of the Tang dynasty's Lingbiao "or Se ehh 
records that in the time of the Tang dynasty emperor Xizong (FE (Sr, 862—888, 


r. 873-888), on the day that Zheng Yin (ŽK, 752—829; see below) who was sent 


to pacify the region of Panyu arrived, the Governor of Gaozhou =), Lin Ai 
(#385, fl. ninth century), obtained a bronze drum from the tomb of a barbar- 
ian chief on which were cast effigies of frogs and toads. In addition, it also 
records that at the end of the Xiantong era (ac, 860-874), the administra- 
tor of Youzhou 4J, Zhang Fangzhi (4277 Eb, fl. ninth century), dug from the 


earth a bronze drum at Gongzhou 583) (modern Pingnan +4 


Bj in Guangxi). 


Chronologically, the matter concerning Zheng Yin is listed as occurring 
after that of Zhang Fangzhi (which is problematic considering Zheng Yin's 
lifespan). 

Note: Zhu Yizun's ba postscript regarding the two bronze drums of the 
Southern Sea Temple (Nanhai miao E875) in Guangzhou gives: ‘The Temple 


of the Southern Sea God of the upper reaches of the Boluo river has two 
bronze drums. The provenance of the largest of these is when the Tang dynasty 
Military Commissioner of Lingnan, Zheng Yin, set forth on his pacification 


107 Tang liu dian, 16.460. 

108 Taiping yulan, 582.6b (2625). 

109 QuDajun, Guangdong xinyu, $li]G% no. 465, 438. 
110 Liu Xun, Lingbiao luyi, A.4. 
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mission; the Governor of Gaozhou, Lin Ai, had obtained it from a household of 
the Dong ethnicity to present to Zheng Yin, and he brought it to the forecourt 
of the Temple where the gift was given. Its drumhead is five chi feet wide and 
from the hidden umbilical midpoint of the drumhead radiating outwards are 
evenly strewn patterns of sea fishes, crustacea, frogs, and so on. On both flanks 
are ears. The whole drum is slightly green in colour and mottled with patches 
of a cinnabar tint. (The second and smaller drum) surfaced when water levels 
subsided on the mudflats at Xunzhou and is entirely green in hue but speckled 
with markings like a partridge. JE; L FESTUS] — ° AGG ua 
EAE ARS ^ NAP ORS TS ZZ Us] A DARA ^ SAGER ^ PTR ^ Ae 
REZ TUS SEES OL > SSAA ^ HER EGS ^ RELA PTA o GENRE 
TRIB > Ch ^ KENGE 

Xiging gujian, juan 37, also cites the matter of Zheng Yin but gives that the 
bronze drum was obtained from Chunzhou Æ}; Gaozhou and Chunzhou 
are nonetheless relatively near to each other. On investigation, it is found that 
on the guichou 38+ (fiftieth) day in the third month of the fifth year of the 
Yuanhe JE] era (810) of the reign of the Tang dynasty emperor Xianzong (FE 
5%, 778—820, r. 793-820),!? Zheng Yin emerged to take up the reins of power 


as the Military Commissioner of Lingnan,!? thus to give these events as hap- 


pening during the reign of the emperor Xizong is in fact an error. Tang yu lin FF 
aa 4 (by Wang Dang ii, fl. late eleventh—early twelfth centuries), juan 1, tells 
of how Zheng Yin of Yangwu [zt desired to write a book entitled Yi bi ALE," 
which indicates he probably enjoyed a significant reputation as a Confucianist 
and could be named in the company of Zhang Shen (5E, 714—786) and Chang 
Gun (#2, 729—783). (The Old Official Book of the Tang Dynasty [Jiu Tang shu 


£3 REESE: juan 159 contains a ‘Biography of Zheng Yin’ (‘Zheng Yin zhuan' Ef 


— 


{81)])"5 In addition, Nanhai baiyong in the entry for ‘Bronze Drum’ (‘Tonggu’ $f 
8x) gives: ‘Bronze drums are found in Southern Sea Temples of both the East 
and the West. The one in the East Temple has a diameter of five chi feet and 
five cun inches and is half as much as this in height. Folk tales tell that it is relic 
of the epoch of the mythical ruler Hong Shengwang: ASK ES BER > 
ROSE SARAT o BAHP Gk Tey." 


111 Zhu Yizun, Nanhaimiao er tonggu tuba’, 46.7a—7b (1318:173). 

112 Most sources of The Old Official Book of the Tang Dynasty give the guisi 3$E, (thirtieth) 
day instead. 

113 The Old Official Book of the Tang Dynasty (Jiu Tang shu 588), ‘Annals of the Emperor 
Xianzong (Xianzong ji’ ^ri; juan 15). Jiu Tang shu, Xianzong, 14.430. 

114 Wang Dang, Tang yulin jiaozheng, 1.46. 

115 Jiu Tang shu, 159.4180. 

116 Fang Xinru, Nanhai baiyong, 3123: 21. 
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The same book also gives: ‘The armoury in the prefectural capital also pos- 
sesses two specimens, and the provenance of one of these is when Tang Xizong 
sent Zheng Xu to pacify the region of Panyu, and the day the latter arrived, 
the Governor of Gaozhou, Lin Ai, presented it to him; for narration of the 
events, see Lingbiao luyi KIZAA A > H-A SA TS S 
> DIDKSPPERSSPITSA © a EAGAR ES). In this version of the passage, 
the name Zheng Yin É[ 4| is erroneously given as Zheng Xu #64, and subse- 
quently both Huang Zuo (3&7r, 1490-1566) and Ruan Yuan ([j57C, 1764-1849) 
in Guangdong tong zhi J& RM make the same mistake; it was not until Yang 
Ji (5258 b. 1837) in the Guangxu era (3644, 1875-1909) text Gaozhou fu zhi Fj 
SNIFF, 55, that the error was rectified. Only Fang Xinru takes the large drum 
of the East Temple of the Southern Sea and the drum that Zheng Yin obtained 
in Gaozhou and determines them to be two unrelated matters, which is also 
at variance with Zhu Yizun's narrative.!? The large drum in the Temple of the 
Southern Sea God has a drumhead diameter as wide as five chi feet and five 
cun inches, so Zhu Zhucha regarded it as the largest of possible drums, how- 
ever, Pei Yuan 3} of the Jin dynasty in Record of Guangzhou (Guangzhou ji 
F£)NEU) gives: ‘The Li and Lao ethnicities cast bronze into drums, and they 
only regard tall and large drums as precious, and their drumheads have to be 
as wide as a whole zhang (ten chi feet) or more before they can be regarded as 
unusual.’ uu ^ SIRS AR ES ^ Bibel cee ^ JARE. The large 
drum of the Southern Sea Temple bears no comparison with this. The bronze 
drums excavated in all areas of the Yue # region have been recorded in detail 
by Qu Dajun. As noted by Xie Qikun (i4 EÈ, 1737-1802) in ‘Investigation of 


LI 


117 Fang Xinru, Nanhai baiyong, 3123: 21. 

118 The copy available nowadays of Lingbiao luyi is in fact a composite version made in the 
fortieth year of the emperor Qianlong's (&Z[A, 1711-1799, r. 1736-1796) reign by officials of 
the Four Repositories (Siku VUE) based on extracts from the Great Encyclopedia of the 


Yongle Era (Yongle dadian 7k 42K #4; Yongle era: 1403-1424). Master Fang’s Nanhai bai- 


yong was not included in the Siku quanshu UJE £$, and it was not until the Daoguang 
era (3855, 1821-1851) that a manuscript copy in Jiang Fan's (774, 1761-1831) collection 
was used for publication. The suspicion is that Zhu Zhucha had not had sight of these. 
He had himself been to ‘Sheep City’ (ZEJ Yangcheng; another name for Guangzhou) 
and had had the opportunity to view the two drums with his own eyes. Weng Fanggang's 
(5873 8i, 1733-1818) long poem in the ancient style about a rubbing of a song inscription 
on a bronze drum includes the lines: '(Aforetimes) on ten occasions, I ascended to the 
Southern Sea Temple; in its halls, streamers hang at both east and west; the drum at the 
east is the largest, and that at the west the smallest; -- E3788 ^ EXER RPE HE © 
RR APEX); this description is entirely congruent with Zhu Zhucha's remarks. 
(Weng Fanggang's poem is usually titled: "Tonggu ge ti Qufu Yan shi taben’ $a Gee 
I&EREC TRAN.) Weng Fanggang, 'Tonggu ge ti Qufu Yanshi taben, 82.11b (1: 1248). 

119 Taiping yulan, 785.8b (3478). 
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Bronze Drums’ (‘Tonggu kao’ #lijs¥>5 ), the drums of Yulinzhou &f4J/| in Beiliu 
AE county all have a diameter of two chi feet or slightly more, and none is 
larger than that mentioned by Pei Yuan.!2° Accounts indicate that the largest 
and heaviest drum of all was discovered in the second year of the Republican 
era in Liucheng fll in Guangxi and was seven hundred jin (Jr; 350kg) in 
weight; see Liucheng xian zhi UKAE (published in 1940), Jin shi’ LA. 

In The Official Book of the Chen Dynasty (Chen shu IRE), ‘Biography of 
Ouyang Wei’ (‘Ouyang Wei zhuan' Ekat; included in juan 9; Ouyang 
Wei: 497—563): ‘Lan Qin (fl. sixth century) went on a campaign to subdue the 
Lao barbarians and captured Chen Wenche (also fl. sixth century) as well as 
numerous other prisoners-of-war, who presented him with a bronze drum 
the like of which had not been seen for several dynasties, and Ouyang Wei 
predicted that his achievement would be recognised by the imperial court. 
PIRATE RAS ^ FROG > TIER RISE ^ BACKS ^ ZR ^ BRTECEC 
7/].?? In addition is also given: ‘Ouyang Wei's younger brother Ouyang Sheng 
(Jl. sixth century) was appointed the administrator of Jiaozhou and his second 
younger brother Ouyang Sui (also fl. sixth century) appointed the adminis- 
trator of Hengzhou, and the combination made for an illustrious family whose 
reputation caused the ground of south China to shake; on many occasions, 
they dispatched bronze drums and livestock to the imperial court, as well as 
presenting all things rich and strange" IARR ES sz Ji] se. ^ COSE TM 
Wis > SPIE > HTL. « MS BSE «AC» RRR Note: The 
Ouyang clan of Changsha from Ouyang Wei to Ouyang He (EK E47; 537-570) 
was a resplendently powerful family, and their autocratic control of the region 
absolute.!*4 Their power reached as far as areas such as the borderlands of 
Hunan and Guangxi with Guangdong, which matches precisely the region 


I 


where bronze drums were produced; thus, in that period many bronze drums 
were obtained, and history has called it the epoch of large drums, but sadly no 
detailed records survive. Those accounts that do exist usually narrate that the 
bronze drums that Ouyang Wei presented were won on the battlefield, and 
they are untrustworthy. 


120 Xie Qikun, ‘Tonggu kao’, 15.2a (22: 239). 

121 Guangxi sheng Liucheng xianzhi, no. 127, 3.30. 

122  Chenshu, 9357. 

123 Seealso: The Official History of the Southern Dynasties, ‘Biography of Ouyang Wei’ (‘Ouyang 
Wei zhuan’; included in juan 66) whose wording is broadly similar. Chen shu, 9357-159. 
Nan shi, 56.16131-614. 

124 See: ‘Ouyang shi shici bei’ EX [5 X TEKH, as recorded in Wei Xizeng’s (055 14, 1828- 
1881) Feijian zhai beilu JE EASIER of which the Central Library in Taiwan has the 
original manuscript in its collection. 
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The New Official Book of the Tang Dynasty (Xin Tang shu 3r Jets), ‘Biography 
of Feng Ang’ (‘Feng Ang zhuan' //5 Z8; in juan no; Feng Ang: 571-646): (Feng) 
Ziqiu ( fl. seventh century) struck the bronze drum and deceptively dispatched 
his underlings to arrest Xu Guan (fl. seventh century); FHRS SSY ^ SHR 
EUS ETE, in juan 222 (‘Southern Barbarians’ [‘Nanman’ Rg$£]), Part Three 
(of Three), a section titled ‘(South of the) Western Cuan’ (‘Xicuan [zhi nan} Y 
== ( 7 J ): ‘Assemble together, strike bronze drums, blow horns’ & 2482 fi] 
Sx f8.126 Broad Records of the Taiping Era (Taiping guang ji ^E sit; com- 
pleted in 978), juan 205 (section titled ‘Bronze Drums’ [‘Tonggu’ $552 ]): In the 
Zhenyuan era (785-805) of the Tang dynasty, the households of chieftains of 
the southern barbarians all had bronze drums’ FAC > MEAZA 
A tët. Bronze drums were clearly a symbol of power for the inhabitants 
of south China, and whenever they assembled, they played on these drums for 


their amusement. 

As shown in Li Jiarui's (423i, 1895-1975) ‘Distribution Map of Bronze 
Drums since the Han and Jin Dynasties’ (‘Han Jin yilai tonggu fenbu ditu 2 
besos 7 (ti Ht] ),128 a reasonable deduction made according to those areas 


where bronze drums have been discovered with comparative frequency is that 


nn 


these instruments were originally the possessions of the Yi # (different from 


E: 


the non-Han Yi 32), Miao £i, Zhuang {%, and Yao f& ethnicities, however, up 


until the present, the only evidence that the Yi $% had the bronze drum comes 
from the Shizhai mountain locality in Yunnan. In other words, there are no 
written records that the bronze drum was played by the Tang dynasty Wuman 
ES 58 barbarians of the south-west, which has led some scholars to speculate 


that the Yi $% were not definitively an ethnicity that played the bronze drum.!?? 
He Jisheng's {aj4c4E rewritten ‘Gudai tonggu fenbu diyu t ($55 7) p HE S° 
supplies abundant material and indicates that in the six south-western prov- 
inces, bronze drums have been unearthed from a total of 132 locations, which 


is abundant evidence to demonstrate that they were an intrinsic component 
of the common culture of the races of the south-west and did not belong only 
to the Luoyue cultural system. 


i25 Xin Tang shu, 10.414. 

126 Xin Tang shu, 222B.6320. 

127 Taiping guangji, 205.1564. 

128 Archaeology. The actual title is slightly different: Map of Discoveries of Bronze Drums since 
the Han and Jin Dynasties. Li Jiarui, ‘Han Jin yi lai tonggu faxian diqu tu’, 504, 507. 

129 Article by Du Shan in Archaeology; Du Shan, Yizu bushi shiyong tonggu de minzu; 425, 
428. 

130 Archaeology. He Jisheng, ‘Liieshu Zhongguo gudai tonggu de fenbu diyu’, 31-39. 
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In 1974, Hong Sheng (£64 published his Research into the Ancient Bronze 
Drums of Guangxi (Guangxi gudai tonggu yanjiu S8 Ri) that estab- 
lished that according to accession numbers, the Guangxi Zhuang Ethnicity 
Autonomous Region Museum had startlingly collected a total of 325 bronze 
drums, and of these, those of Guangxi were the most numerous.!*! Evidently, 
from the Han and Jin dynasties onwards, the Li and Lao ff ethnicities treated 
the casting of bronze drums as an ennobling activity. On examining artifacts 


excavated at the Warring States tombs in the Yin $8 mountains at Pingle 4224 
in Guangxi, there is only weaponry made of bronze, that is, spears and swords, 
and no bronze drums are to be found, which means that the custom of 
casting bronze drums is not as early there as it was in the Dian ;& region. 


T 


ES 


This has therefore led scholars of recent times to postulate that the non-Han 


Yi 9& races of the Dian south-western marches were the first to manufacture 
bronze drums.!?? 

Regarding the origin of bronze drums, Wang Shu (£f, 1668-1743; the 
intended individual is actually Zhang Shu 5K), 1776-1847) of the Qing dynasty 
in Shiben cuiji buzhu {EA TREE AEE cites Du You's Tongdian and gives: 'Shiben 
(a lost Warring States text) tells: “Wu Xian ( fl. Shang dynasty) made a bronze 
drum.” (EX) : AWjecf/Esligs.133 In (Records of the Grand Historian [Shi ji RELI) 
‘Fundamental Annals of the Yin Dynasty’ (‘Yin benji’ 8&A\4c; juan 3), Wu Xian 
was an official of the ruler Da Wu (XJ; fl. Shang dynasty) who successfully 
administered the affairs of the royal household and wrote Xian’s Governance 
(Xian Yi Jk, S<).154 In Hubei, a Shang dynasty two-headed fen-type bronze drum 
has been excavated that demonstrates that the record in Shiben is not entirely 
devoid of foundation. Note: Tongdian, juan 144: ‘Bronze drums are cast from 
bronze; they are open at one end; the other end is covered, and this is where 
they are struck. Types of bronze drums of the southern non-Han Yi ethnicities, 
the Indo-Chinese state of Funan, and India are all like this; in Lingnan, they 
are possessed by wealthy families; the largest are more than a zhang in width’ 
AG RZ” HEEL ID AMERRE” AR + RES RER EA > 
aR SAHA Z ° KG CHR.» In addition, (Tongdian) ‘Leather Category’ 
(‘Gele? %5; in juan 144) gives: ‘Regarding drums, Shiben states that non-Han Yi 
races make drums. #¥ > (HZ&)zz : 9ifF85.36 This reference clearly indicates 


131 Kaoguxuebao. Hong Sheng, ‘Guangxi gudai tonggu yanjiu’, 45-90. 

132 See Wang Ningsheng’s ‘Speculatory Discussion on Ancient Chinese Bronze Drums’ in 
Kaogu xuebao. Wang Ningsheng, 'Shilun Zhongguo gudai tonggu 159-192. 

133 Zhang Shu, Shiben cuiji buzhu, 1.15. 

134 Sima Qian, Shi ji, 3100. 

135  Tongdian, 144.3674. 

136  Tongdian, 144.3675. 
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leather-headed drums. Wang (Zhang) Shu goes on to elaborate that when 
Zhuge Liang (#4452, 181-234) made bronze drums, he took as his template 
the one mentioned in the context of Wu Xian. 

On investigation of actual specimens, the bronze drum age can be pushed 
back to the Yin dynasty. Those furnished with fine and elegant geometric thun- 
der patterns are early items of ancient history and were already circulating 
in the Warring States period; those with the embossed script of ‘five zhu’ $k 
coinage on plaques prepared for writing to be moulded on have a provenance 
that reaches into the late Han dynasty.?? All the bronze drums documented 
in Xiging gujian are regarded as being of Han dynasty provenance, a notion 
that is the result of scholars of earlier generations being constrained by the 
Ma Fubo theory. In the epoch of the Tang dynasty emperor Zhaozong (HER, 
867—904, r. 888—904), Liu Xun describes a bronze drum that he had seen: ‘All 
over its body were images of insects, fish, flowers, and grasses! HLA HA 
16558 ZAKS 

From the Sui dynasty onwards, the power and influence of the Han grad- 


ually penetrated neighbouring areas of the non-Han Yi %, Lao, Man, and 
Dan races, and craftsmanship and technologies were gradually absorbed over 
the generations and became ever more refined. The casting of bronze drums 
went as far as to use melted Han dynasty coinage as its raw material, for exam- 
ple, the bronze drum that emerged from the tomb of Yang Can (#734, fl. late 
twelfth-early thirteenth centuries) in Zunyi %3% in Guizhou was cast from 
Song dynasty Yuanyou era (7C%%, 1086-1093) tongbao M% currency? The 
Official History of the Ming Dynasty (Ming shi IHE), ‘Biography of Liu Xian’ 
(‘Liu Xian zhuan’ 21918; in juan 212; Liu Xian: d. 1581) records that in the 
ninth year of the Wanli &/& era (1580), the xunfu «fig Governor-General of 
Sichuan obtained ninety-three drums from Jiusi 7144 mountain in Xingwen 
Bi y county. This is the largest single quantity of bronze drums recorded in 


historical texts and indicates that widespread manufacture took place in later 
periods. Li Guangting's (4 5¢ fz, fl. late eighteenth—early nineteenth centuries) 
compilation Jijin cun 27%, juan 4, includes two bronze drums, of which one 
even has a pattern of the character P8 ('you, meaning: ‘the 10th earthly branch’) 
in its central aura, with the character itself used as the source of the design; in 


addition, the other in its second aura has incised images of animals and what 


137 Consult Huang Zengqing’s Z4 ‘A Preliminary Exploration of Excavated Bronze 
Drums of the Western Shang dynasty’ in Archaeology. Huang Zengqing, ‘Guangxi chutu 
tonggu chutan’, 578-588. 

138 Liu Xun, Lingbiao luyi, A.4. 

139 LiYanyuan, ‘Guizhou sheng Zunyi xian chutu tonggu’, 54-56. 
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appear to be branches bearing blossom in the style of Chinese paintings.!4° 
Whether this piece is a forgery cannot be ascertained, but both belong to a late 
period and represent the phenomenon of a style after it has deeply imbibed 
Han culture. 


3 Records of Bronze Drums Overseas Together with Discussion 
of ‘Export Drums’ 


Prof. Matsumoto Nobuhiro (MAE, 1897-1981) in his book A Study of the 
Religious Thoughts of Ancient Indian and Chinese Rice Farmers gives detailed 
exposition one by one of the bronze drums held in every area and only to some 
extent does not touch on those kept in certain regions overseas.!^! 

Juan 37 of Xiging gujian includes fourteen bronze drums. The first of these has 
a drumhead that is in diameter two chi feet, five cun inches, and three fen, and 
to the side of the drumhead, ridden by a knight and galloping forth, an effigy of 
a horse is leaning, a format said not to have been found on ancient specimens 
(Figure 7.b). Shang Chengzuo's (7#7K#E, 1902-1991) Shier jia jijin tulu -- —2x 


e$ includes a bronze drum belonging to Sun Zhuang (fájt, b. 1879), 


BE 


soubriquet Xueyuan 5£[&|, and its patterns include four mounted knights, and 


at the drum rim, six people are dancing, which is an extremely similar genre 
of design.4? The second, third, fourth, and sixth drums of Xiqing gujian are 
furnished with four frogs; the remaining drums have coinage patterns, flags 
and banners, birds, lightning patterns, and so on, and these characteristics are 
notat all like those of the first drum. (Xiging) xujian jiabian (Pais ) SESE HH am 
(also completed in 1751) records four drums, and all have no frogs. The first 


of these drums has a drumhead diameter of approximately two chi feet and 
five cun inches, and the others are small drums, the third and fourth sport- 
ing patterns of flags and banners.!^? Xiging xujian yibian PÄ iss Lgm (also 
completed in 1751) lists five drums, of which one is furnished with four frogs and 
whose diameter is approximately two chi feet and four cun inches, while the oth- 


ers are small drums whose diameters are about a chi, and they have no frogs.!^^ 
All the drums recorded in Xiqing gujian were kept on the Chinese mainland 


140 LiGuangting, Xiangyan jieti, 5.26b—27a (1272:222—23). 

141 Matsumoto Nobuhiro, Kodai Indoshina Inasaku-min Shükyo shiso no kenkyu. 
142 Shang Chengzuo, Shier jia jijin tulu, 38b—22a. 

143 Xiging xujian jiabian, 181a—4b (1108: 279-80). 

144 Xiging xujian yibian, 18.1a—5b (1109: 12-14). 
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FIGURE 7.B The first illustration of a drum in Xiging gujian 
PHOTO AUTHORIZED BY SHIN WEN FENG PRINT COMPANY 
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and a part of those listed in the Sequels were found on Taiwan, that is, those 
mentioned below as in the collection of the Central Museum. 
Han bronze drum, no. 1. 


The drums currently held in the Shilin P% Palace Museum are ancient 
items that had been accepted into the former Central Museum from the Palace 
Museum of Shenyang (Fengtian xinggong 42 XJ =), and they include a large 


drum whose old accession number is 451. Its diameter is 77cm and rope-like 
patterns decorate its four ears. Apart from the four frogs on the drumhead, at 
the edges are perched luan $& phoenixes, one on each, though the arrangement 
is not symmetrical. Of the three hundred bronze drums collected in Guangxi, 
some have frog decorations, but on none is a luan phoenix to be seen, so this is 
a most unique characteristic (Figure 7.c). On the auras of the other four drums, 
all have patterns of flags and banners, with the slight variations in design: J), 
A), and fS], and on one, the aura is formed of human face patterns; on another, 
the patterned design is almost completely worn flat and indiscernible. 


In the region of Xingma (#5, Singapore and Malaysia), regarding exca- 


vated bronze drums that are well known, they have been found in the following 

locations on the Malayan peninsula: 

1. A drum excavated in Batu Pasir Garam, Sungai Tembeling, in the state of 
Pahang and now held in the Singapore Museum; the centre of the drum- 
head emits a ten-rayed radiant star. 

2. A fragment of a drum found in 1964 in the town of Klang in the state of 
Selangor. In the auras of this fragment are four flying birds. It is some- 
what similar to the drum in the Sichuan University Historical Museum!^5 
and the tenth drum in Xiqing gujian; drums of this kind are likely to be 
imports from China. 

In addition, a drum has also been excavated in Klang that is said to be an 


artifact of Dong R mountain culture, but investigation of its form and manu- 
facture reveals that it is in fact similar to bronze bells excavated from the tomb 
of the bronze inner coffin of Dabona, Xiangyun county, Yunnan;'^ all conform 
to a design of wide upper bouts tapering to narrower lower reaches, and their 
horizontal cross-section is an oval shape similar to that of the chunyu genre 
and thus worthy of closer research. 

In Singapore (here given as Xingzhou Æi), regarding bronze drums in pri- 
vate collections, I have viewed items in two depositories: 


145 Wen You, Gu tonggu tulu, pl. 27, no. 17. 
146 Archaeology. Yunnan sheng wenwu gongzuodui, ‘Yunnan Xiangyun Dabona muguo tong- 
guan mu qingli baogao; 612. 
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FIGURE 7.C Bronze drum with four frogs and a perching phoenix. (In the 
collection of the Taiwan Central Museum) 
PHOTO AUTHORIZED BY SHIN WEN FENG PRINT COMPANY 
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1i DrLin Xudian’s #244 residence contains two drums: 

Drum A: The centre of the drumhead emits a six-rayed radiant star. The thorax 
has nineteenth auras, alternating cloud-thunder and hempen cloth patterns, 
and the ears are adorned with roped patterns. At the drumhead edge are four 
frogs, though these are already damaged. 

Drum B: The centre of the drumhead emits a twelve-rayed radiant star, and 
the auras are nine in total. The fifth aura has the pattern £1. The drum is 28cm 
tall and its drumhead diameter is approximately 48cm. It has four ears with 
rope patterns, and these are intact and in excellent condition. One of the auras 
has a human face pattern that is the same as that on the drum in the Central 
Museum. 

2. The distinguished Chen Zhichu's (B 7 W], 1909-1972) Xiangxue zhai BE 
9$ keeps three drums. 


m 


Drums A and B both have twelve-rayed radiant stars emitting from their cen- 
tres and frog effigies that are not limited to one aura. Drum C is the same, but 
on one side it has two effigies of elephants that are absent on the other side. AII 


belong to the third model of Franz Heger's (W44, 1853-1931) classification 
system, and they must therefore come from Myanmar. 

Regarding Master Lin's collection, according to his family records, Drum A 
was bought by his father from Sarawak and Drum B (Figure 7.d) came initially 
from an individual surnamed ‘Lin’ of Hainan who was serving as an official in 
Guangxi and who took it to Wenchang (in Hainan); his father later brought 
it personally to Singapore. Drum B clearly originates from Guangxi; its flag 
and banner patterns are the same as the design on the specimen shown in 
figure 40 of Master Wen's Gu tonggu tulu, a drum kept in a private collection 
in Guiyang. Master Wen gives: ‘I have seen some fifty or more actual specimens 
that resemble this drum. Fr aS EI HT EHE A+ ADE.” The eighth, 
twelfth, and thirteenth drums in Xiqing gujian as well as three small drums in 


the Central Museum all carry patterns that are similar to these. Specimens col- 
lected in Liuzhou 791) as illustrated in figure 10 of A Preliminary Investigation 
of Bronze Drums of Guangxi (Guangxi tonggu chutan PESE 41; by [mod- 
ern scholar] Huang Zengqing 3325) are also the same,'4? from which it is 


seen that patterns of this type were extremely widespread in Guangxi. There 
can therefore be absolutely no doubt that this drum was of a type manufac- 
tured in China that had penetrated the regions around the South China Sea. 
My own rudimentary opinion is that bronze drums excavated or preserved 
in South-East Asia should be strictly differentiated into two discrete genres: 


147 Wen You, Gu tonggu tulu, pl. 40, no. 25. 
148 Huang Zengqging, ‘Guangxi chutu tonggu chutan, 584. 
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those produced by indigenous manufacture and those imported from China. 
The latter are exports from China, just as varieties of porcelain included types 
specifically produced for export, and Master Lin's Drum B is a pertinent exam- 
ple of just such a phenomenon. Therefore, to those researching into bronze 
drums of the regions bordering the South China Sea, distinguishing which are 
'export' drums cannot be neglected. 

The blossoming of patterns of flags and banners was comparatively late, and 
this is a scholarly field that Feng Hanji has analysed, and he has drawn atten- 
tion to pattern types combining flags and banners and the character 3 ('shou; 
meaning longevity’) on drums kept in Yunnan. Gui Fu (#248, 1735-1805) of the 
Qing dynasty, when living in Kunming, once wrote a ba postscript on a bronze 
mirror that carried patterns of flags and banners, and declared that the mirror 
handle had seal script characters on it that read: 'On the first day of the fifth 
month ... for Wang's children and grandchildren down the generations to hold 
in their possession; KANE SRK; the writing reads from 
right to left, the characters are all inverted, and it was obtained in Dingyuan 
XE3&, but its patterns are identical to those on the bronze drum. Master Gui 
determined that it was an artifact of the Nan Zhao FE ZH state, so it did not 
need to conform to Tang dynasty calendrical conventions regarding the names 
of eras and instead simply furnishes the month of manufacture and nothing 
more.5? Although it may indeed not be an artifact of the Nan Zhao state, none- 
theless, given that it employs bronze drum pattern types on a mirror, it is an 
extremely rare specimen. 


Regarding bronze drums currently kept in Taiwan, apart from two drums at 
Taiwan University about which records have already been furnished by Ling 
Chunsheng (E5fi&£&, 1902-1981), such as have reached my eyes and ears are 


outlined briefly below: 

The Taipei Nanhai Road (Nanhai lu B44 %) History Museum has a huge 
drum in its collection that was obtained during the Second World War from 
Bao f mountain in Yunnan and donated by Huang Qiang (358, 1887-1974). 
From the centre of the drum, the sun's rays are emitted along eight pathways, 
and there are six registers of auras on the drumhead and six frogs. It is a drum 


of Heger's second type. Rope patterns that are simple in design are found on 


the pair of ears. The drum is 62.55cm tall and 104.78cm in diameter, with a 


149 Fora picture of the artifact and Master Gui's ba postscript, see Wang Hanzhang, 'Gudong 
lw TES, 3. 
150 Fora picture of the artifact and Master Gui's ba postscript, see Wang Hanzhang, 'Gudong 


lu 3. 
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FIGURE 7.D Bronze drum B. In the private collection of Lin Xudian 
of Singapore 
PHOTO AUTHORIZED BY SHIN WEN FENG PRINT COMPANY 
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diameter at the base of 115.57cm. The frogs are 3.18cm high, 6.67cm long, and 
3.81cm wide (Figure 7.e). 

This Museum also has in its collection two small drums: the drumhead of 
one has six frogs, a radiant star emitting light rays of eight pathways, and its 
patterns are of ‘matted’ (xi FR) and ‘wave’ (bolang JR) types; on the drum- 
head of the other are four small frogs, light rays of six paths, and above are 
coinage patterns. 

According to The Official History of the Ming Dynasty (Ming shi), ‘Dili zhi’ Str, 
HEE (juan 40-46), Bao mountain was under the jurisdiction of Yongchang 7k 
=, the prefectural capital. In the east of the county is Ailao X mountain.!5! 
The Tiangi era (KE, 1621-1627) text Dianzhi guji AE HH (by Liu Wenzheng 
SIX, 1555-1626): ‘The Zhuge well is at Ailao, and on the mountain is an 
enormous rock! SEE > ÆRÆ > HL) E—EUG3.2 Also: ‘At Bao mountain, 
there is a break in the mountain chain, and in a former time, Wu Hou (another 
name for Zhuge Liang) passed through this place’ RUIKAR » Eri pr 
315.153 Also: "Ten li to the south-west of the Tengyue prefecture is a place called 
Leigu mountain (literally: "strike the drum mountain"). Kong Ming (another 
name for Zhuge Liang) bivouacked his army there and had his drums struck 
on the mountain. KANA TEHEL ^ FLERE ep -.5* In the 
locality of Bao mountain, there have consistently been numerous legends 
about Zhuge's drumming, and although they are by their very nature untrust- 
worthy, the manufacture of bronze drums here is not accidental. 

The Taipei Provincial Museum has six bronze drums in its collection, which 


are, according to the accession catalogue, old items of Japanese provenance, 
originally sought out and bought in Guangdong. Of these, most deserving of 
attention are two drums: 


Drum A 

The original Museum accession number is 1713. The drum is 38.58cm in height 
and its drumhead 59.21cm in diameter tapering slightly to 5810cm at the base. 
On the drum rim are three frogs and three bulls or cows; the radiant star has 
seven rays, and each of these is furnished with a sun-like emblematic pattern 
of the design A. The auras on the drumhead form four registers, and the com- 
ponent designs of the register nearest the edge resemble the sun-like motif 


151 Ming shi, 46.188. 

152 As given in Li Genyuan (2°f£), 1879-1965), Yongchang fu wenzheng, ‘Jizai’ 4E, Tianqi 
KÉL Dianzhi An, guji HE, 7.8a, Ming 5’ HAG. 

153 LiGenyuan, Yongchang fu wenzheng, Jizai', Tianqi, Dianzhi, guji, 7.8a, ‘Ming 5. 

154 LiGenyuan, Yongchang fu wenzheng, ‘Jizai’, Tianqi, Dianzhi, guji, 7.8b, ‘Ming 5. 
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FIGURE 7.E Bronze drum of Bao mountain, Yunnan 
PHOTO AUTHORIZED BY SHIN WEN FENG PRINT COMPANY 
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described above, while the other three registers are composed of square-like 
patterns. The patterns on the body of the drum are also like these, and the ears 
are not furnished with rope-like designs. This is a drum of Master Heger's sec- 
ond type, and its date of manufacture comparatively late. 


Drum B 

The original accession number is ‘south 960’. The drum is 26.67cm tall, the 
diameter of its drumhead 47.63cm, and the diameter at the base 46.36cm. 
On the drumhead, the radiant light-emitting star has twelve rays, and cicada 
designs are found in between these. The ears exhibit rope patterns. It is of 
the fourth Hegerian type. On the drumhead, the auras comprise eight regis- 
ters and are interspersed with patterns formed of the emblem [1] and of the 
nipple-nodule type. Inside the fifth aura, dragon patterns are incised, and two 
lines of Chinese characters cast, their inscription moulded in relief; one reads: 


‘For ten thousand generations, a received treasure’ 5705; the other reads: 


‘For eternal descendants, a family heirloom’ 7 (H2: 8. Another six characters 
form a horizontal line set inside a frame and appear to be: 'Made in the sixth 
year of the ... guang era by...” ? JENG 
clear nor well-defined and likely to have been subsequently appended. Huang 


Hr 


? | BÉ. The overall effect is neither 


Zengqing’s Guangxi tonggu chutan gives: ‘A drum collected in Bama county 
carries the inscription: “Set up in the second year of the Daoguang era (1822),” 
TERARI E FETAR, which could be used as 


a point of comparison. Specimens in the Sichuan Museum in Chengdu (Wen 


You's Gu tonggu tulu, fig. 49) and the Royal Imperial Natural History Court 
Museum in Vienna as well as figure 16 in Huang Zengqing’s book,56 a drum 
collected in Liuzhou, all belong to type four of Heger's drum classification 
system and have dragon patterns and eight-character aphorisms such as: ‘For 
ten thousand generations, a received treasure; for eternal descendants, a fam- 
ily heirloom; thus, there are in total four known examples of drums of this 
category. Drums of this type that carry inscriptions have an extremely late 
provenance and are copies made by Han Chinese and not the craftsmanship 
of non-Han Yi ethnicities of the south-west. 

Regarding the other four drums in the collection, all exhibit the commonly 
seen patterns of flags and banners. Of these, one that was originally given the 
accession number 958 has a twelve-rayed radiant star and is the same as the 
specimen in Master Lin's collection in Singapore that also sports a twelve-rayed 


155 Huang Zengqging, ‘Guangxi chutu tonggu chutan, 588. 
156 Franz Heger, Alte Metalltrommeln aus Siidost-Asien, fig. 28; also: Dongnan ya gudai jinshu 
gu, 456. 
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radiant star. It has a finely grained banner pattern and belongs to the fourth 
type in the categorisation system. The other specimens are not discussed here. 

The distinguished Li Chengfa 4X2 of Taipei has in his family collection a 
drum whose drumhead diameter is 68cm and height 51cm; the circumference 
around the body at the widest point is 155cm and the diameter at the base 
51cm. It has a three-layered design of four frogs at the four corners, and above 
and below the ears are rope-like patterns. The lower portion of the thorax is 
in shape a rounded bamboo segment, that is, a drum of Heger's third type. On 
the drumhead is a twelve-pointed star. The auras comprise two registers and 
are surrounded by fish and waterweed, intricately beautiful and ingeniously 
crafted. Zunyi fu zhi FA (completed in 1838), ‘Jinshi’ BA (juan 11) gives: 
‘On the faces of the bronze drum on all sides are patterns of flowers, grasses, 


insects, and frogs. They are of classic beauty and elegance, with a dappled and 
speckled appearance. In the nineteenth year of the Jiaqing era (1814), the abo- 
rigines dug a specimen from the ground that resembled this type of drum very 
closely’ ana HEAT O TIOE KA JL A o ht 8 
Z Sx." Master Li also has a small drum that carries flag and banner patterns 


and conforms to the fourth type of the classification system. 


[- 4x H 


(Modern scholar) Wang Ningsheng 7£3£^EF in his writings discusses drums 


of the Ximeng 7424 (a placename, in Yunnan) type, which are to be classi- 


fied in Heger's third category and are widely disseminated in Myanmar and 
Thailand. According to the Catalogue, several dozen specimens of this kind 
have been accessioned into the collection of the Yunnan Museum, and they 
are probably a late type of drum that was common in the south-west. He cites 
fa) ETFI 


42) entry on patterns on bronze that indicates that the centre for the manu- 


material from The Encyclopedia of Burma (Miandian baikequanshu fi 


facture of this genre of drums was Kayah state, and buyers from other states 
in Myanmar came there to make purchases.5$ Drum making began there 
some five hundred years ago and until recent times casting was still taking 
place, and it was the Zhuang ethnicity of China that had brought the technol- 
ogy into Myanmar. In the Thailand Museum, I viewed a fragment of a bronze 
drum on which standing effigies of frogs were not to be found, but had been 
replaced by snails as decoration, which is a very gaudy and individual variant. 
It also had railing-type patterning that closely resembles domestic architec- 
ture of the Wa {F ethnicity of Ximeng (see Figure 7.h) and has its own special 
characteristics. 

Friends and colleagues have spoken of bronze drums in Indonesian 
museums that are also carved with Chinese characters. In fact, having gone to 


157 Daoguang Zunyi fu zhi, n.4b (715: 437). 
158 Wang Ningsheng, Tonggu yu nanfang minzu, 57. 
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Jakarta to carry out special investigations together with museum personnel, I 
found that these observations were in fact misunderstandings of patterning. 

In the exhibition hall of the Gambir (a placename) Museum in the Indone- 
sian capital Jakarta, regarding the bronze drums in the collection, the largest 
are four in number (it is said that the biggest was unearthed in Pedejang in 
Bali, and it is two metres in diameter). Drums of a middle size are eight in 
number, and there are five small drums. The principal places where they have 
been excavated include the following locations:!5? 


TABLE 7.1 Principal places where drums in the Gambir Museum were excavated 


Sangeang island (on the coast Matsumoto 54 
of Sumbawa) 
Semarang Matsumoto 46 


Museum accession no. 1831. 
Pekalongan (in Central Java) Matsumoto 44 
Banjoemas (excavated in Central Matsumoto 43 


Java, Desa Messi) 
Museum accession no. 1830. 


In addition, there is also a drum excavated in Bantam which is of the fourth 
type in the classification system; furnished with a pair of ears, it has a flat-faced 
short body and an overall shape 8, which is strikingly similar to the form of 
Master Lin of Singapore's drum. Note: Bantam is two and half hours by bus 


x 


or rail from Jakarta. Called Wandan f+ in Chinese, it was formerly a small 


mercantile town, whose contact with China was the earliest of the region. To 
this day, an ancient temple exists there whose name is ‘Wandan, Guanyin, the 
Buddhist Ancestor’ (Wandan Guanyin fozu FHER (4H) that was estab- 


lished in 1566.19? It was originally called ‘The Academy of Ten Thousand 
Virtuous Moralities (Wande yuan 1%) and inside on bronze chimes are 
cast the lines: ‘Presented respectfully by Chen Zhancheng (fl. nineteenth cen- 
tury), arrayed and displayed as a gift afore the terrace of the Wandan Buddhist 


159 For these, see Matsumoto Nobuhiro's A Study of the Religious Thoughts of Ancient Indian 
and Chinese Rice Farmers and the records included therein; the classification numbers 
employed in his text are included here for reference and further consideration. 

160 Theruins in front of the temple are remnants of a Portuguese quayside. 
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Ancestor; the twenty-fourth year of the Guangxu era (1898), the wuxu year ... 
set-up. Bi kaz ^ BPH] > 2688 —- d VUTEIE...... TZ Nearby, dating 


to the nineteenth year of the emperor Qianlong's reign (1754), is also Gao 


IM 


Caiguan of Nanjing's Tomb (Nanjing Gao Caiguan mu HAAK E2); relics 


such as these of Chinese people are extremely abundant. This drum's shape and 
method of manufacture resemble closely those exported from China, which is 


a fact that deserves to be noticed. Zhang Xie's (PE, 1574-1640) Investigation 


of the East and West Oceans (Dong xi yang kao *Ey87£-5; the East and West 


Oceans are the eastern and western halves of the South China Sea), the entry 


on the products of Xiagang ( P 7&, the Ming dynasty name for Bantam) gives: 
"The bronze drums there are the same as those now used by Chinese people, 
and of all the countries in the region, most are found in Java. When brought 
into vibration, their sound is sufficient to prevent the clouds from moving, 
and individually their value can reach several dozen gold ingots. #li]s£E[I> 3E 
APRAGS RANES a » Ree > (ERIS Thus, it is seen 
that the pret drums f pae have all along had an intimate relationship with 
those of China. 


Regarding bronze drums in Singapore, the specimen in the collection of 


tf 


the Raffles Museum was excavated near the Tembeling river in Pahang in 1926. 
Matsumoto 40, it belongs to type two of the Heger classification scheme. Those 
who have discussed it have speculated that it is a ‘round-vessel’ (guan fi) drum 
of the Han dynasty, of a similar genre to those described in Yulinzhou zhi T 
SME (compiled in 1891).162 

Regarding the damaged drum excavated in the environs of Klang in Selangor 


on the Malay peninsula, Matsumoto 41 cites a detailed description of it in The 
Journal of the Research Department of the Toyo Bunko (Toyo-Gakuho FF ER): 
on the drumhead is a radiant star of ten rays, and the design of the fifth aura 


is a pattern of four flying birds; the drumhead patterns are extremely similar 
to those on the only bronze drum unearthed at a Han dynasty tomb in Gui 
county in Guangxi. The drumhead radiant star of the latter has eight rays, see 
Matsumoto n; the remainder consists of ‘comb-tooth’ (zhi chi fifi) patterns, 
small circles containing hearts, and designs of four flying birds; their form and 
positioning are all identical. Thus, the Selangor drum can be confirmed as a 
Han dynasty specimen of the Luoyue culture from Guangxi that penetrated at 
an early date into the Malay peninsula. 

In recent years, bronze drums have also been excavated on the Malay penin- 
sula at two locations: Selangor and Terengganu on the East Sea coast. 


161 Zhang Xie, Dongxiyang kao, 46. 
162 Qiu Xinmin, Dongnanya gudai shidi luncong, 75. 
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Location A 
In 1964 in Kampong Sungai Lang in Selangor, two specimens were unearthed, 
one a large drum with superimposed folded patterns (lei die $) and the 
other a small drum with small square holes at the neck-ear area where rope 
marks are also found. According to the results of radiocarbon dating, the latter 
was made in the period around 485 BCE, somewhat prior to the Han dynasty. 
For description and analysis of these two drums, see B. A. V. Peacock, The 
Drums at Kampong Sungai Lang; for pictures, see Malaya in History, vol. 10, 
1965, no. 1; for the small drum, see also Malaysia in History, vol. 11, 1967, nos. 1-2. 
The large drum has a radiant star of twelve rays and four frogs. When com- 
pared with figures three and four of Huang Zengging's text, it is of the second 
type (middle period), and its patterns closely resemble those of specimens col- 


lected at Dayao X f& mountain and Guiping TE^ county of central Guangxi. 


The auras of these are irregularly wide and narrow, and the fifth and sixth 
decorated with patterns of flying egrets, feathered humanoids and interlinked 


circular emblems, and ‘comb-and-eye’ (zhi mu į H) designs; there is not a 


great deal of difference between the drums. This template also shares simi- 
larity with a specimen in the collection of the Sichuan University Museum of 
History that is illustrated in figure 25 of Wen You's book and regarded as a late 
period drum of the B type. Thus, the indications are that the large drum (one 
of the two excavated in Selangor) was also an item imported from Guangxi. 
The drumhead of the small drum is supplied with patterns of four flying birds, 
and its special characteristic is that there are square holes at the neck-ear area. 
When the two drums were excavated, it was found that they had both been 
placed on wooden planks, which indicates that they had been greatly treas- 
ured by their original owners. 


Location B 

In June of 1964 in Kuala Trengganu, two drums were excavated, and according 
to the Heger classification system both were of the first type. They were the 
first specimens found on the eastern seaboard of Malaysia. For explanation 
and illustration, see: Peacock: ‘Two Dong So'n Drums from Kuala Trengganu’, 
Malaysia in History, vol. 10:2, 1967. The first drumhead is decorated with 
patterns of paired layers of birds, and the incised area cut with boat shapes 
furnished with oars. Above this are designs of interlinked patterns that turn 
back on themselves and sawtooth patterns. 

The Musée Louis Finot (now called the National Museum of Vietnamese 
History) of Hanoi in Vietnam has many bronze drums in its collection. My 
French friend the scholar Dr L. Vandermeersch has written an article: 'Bronze 
Kettledrums of South-East Asia' (Journal of Oriental Studies 3, 1956:291, 
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Hong Kong), and its accompanying figures are worthy of consideration. Of 
these drums, specimens of the fourth type were excavated at Long-Lói-són and 
Há-nam, and Pinh Schiang on the Chinese border. All have flag and banner 
patterns, and between pairs of auras are patterns of protruding round nodules; 
for pictures, see the above paper, pls. x11-xv; the patterning is same as that 
found on a drum of Master Lin of Singapore. The specimen in the pictures 
appended to Zheng Shixu's (f ifizT, 1897-1952) Tonggu kaolüe Hip W& that 
discusses drums in the Shanghai Museum collection (fig. 1 in the original book) 


is entirely identical. 

Drums of the fourth type in Heger's classification system, according to 
Zheng's research results, clearly have a relationship with Han people, and the 
places where they have been excavated run in a belt across southern China; to 
this day among the Miao ethnicity of north Guangxi bordering on Hunan and 
Guizhou there are people who still use them. The drums in Hanoi of the fourth 
type also include some that come from China. Owing to their small size, drums 
of this type are readily portable and so easily disseminated and exporting them 
can be conveniently accomplished. In Guangxi, many drums were excavated 
in the Song dynasty in Hengzhou 723) and Binzhou ?23N. The Official History 
of the Song Dynasty (Song shi), ‘Wuxing zhi’ HÍT (juan 61-67) records 
that in the Xining EES& and Yuanfeng 7052 eras (respectively, 1068-1077 and 


1078-1085), seventeen bronze drums were obtained in Hengzhou and one 
ancient bronze drum in Binzhou. Evidently, bronze drums that had originally 
been excavated in Heng county (that is, Hengzhou) and Binyang £X D (that is, 
Binzhou) could be easily brought into Vietnam. 


4 The Literature of Bronze Drums 


Down the various dynasties, many works have been composed by literati on 
the subject of bronze drums, including Tang dynasty shi # poems by Du Mu 
(HEA, 803-852) and Xu Hun (XF, 788—860), and ci 58) poems (lyric songs) by 
Wen Tingyun (EES, c.812-c.870) and Sun Guangxian (14:69, 896—968); all 
mention bronze drums in association with the ritual offering of sacrifices to 


temple gods as a universally acknowledged fact. 


44 The Drum of the Temple of the Southern Sea God 

Ever since Fang Xinru of the Song dynasty's Nanhai baiyong, the bronze drum 
in the Temple of the Southern Sea God in Guangzhou has appeared several 
times in shi and fu JA poetical compositions. Li Suiqiu (287%EK, 1602-1646) of 
the Ming dynasty in the xu Fr introduction to his 'Boluo tonggu fw’ J£ Zl] SR 
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gives: 'At the Boluo River temple is a bronze drum, and its drumhead is deco- 
rated with a pair of frogs. It is said that it was cast by Ma Fubo. Formerly, it was 
buried in the ground, and at that place the croaking of frogs was often heard, 
so a hole was dug, and it was brought to the surface. One of the frog effigies still 
remained on it. The drum was presented to the temple and from time to time 
is played in ceremonies propitiating Zhurong, the God of Fire. JE ZE Bi — $15 
Bio HAWE > ze RUSHES ATOR» (LU HEERES ^ DE 
HZ. HEN ini JOBS HSDITUUSSS Although the events 
recounted are both fictitious and ridiculous, they do indicate that the people 


of the Yue & region played the bronze drum in ceremonies propitiating the 
God of Fire and demonstrate that this custom had a long history. The Book of 
the Barbarians (Manshu &3; by Fan Chuo #44, fl. ninth century) states that 
when the Ba clan made ceremonial sacrifices to their ancestors, they struck 


drums as part of the ritual. 
In the Qing dynasty, the poet Liang Peilan (2245, 1629-1705) of Lingnan 
wrote ‘Song of the Bronze Drum in the Temple of the Southern Sea God’ 


(‘Nanhai shenmiao tonggu ge’ AHRS) and an extract of this poem 
is cited here: ‘In the Southern Sea Temple, the God is the Ruler of Handsome 


Profit; when the Four Seas were quartered, his was the southern part. Bronze 
drums are placed in the left portion of the Ruler’s temple; solemn and stately, 
from the drums hang four small locks. When the Greater Shaman strikes 
the drums, the tide water levels; when the Lesser Shaman strikes the drums, 
the river water clears. The fifteenth day full moon of the second month 
is the Ruler’s birthday; to the sound of drums, the acolytes, making obeisance, 


exit and enter’ PURI ia FE ^ ARER E ° SCE TE EAZ > Re 


BERRTU/ OM ACE MBUXDIGE * NHK SAMA EA > Bt 
me = A FEU A.164 Evidently, in the early Qing dynasty at the Temple of the 


Southern Sea God, a vernacular custom was sustained of shamans striking 
drums as prayerful offerings. Men of letters of other provinces who came to 
the Yue & region all took an abiding interest in its bronze drums. 

Zhao Zhixin ($Z, 1662-1744) in his shi poem ‘Passing the Temple of the 
Southern Sea, as it was too late to ascend therein, presented to Fellow Boat 


Passenger Wang Mingfu' (‘Guo Nanhai miao, yi wan buji deng, cheng tongzhou 
Wang Mingfu' 2578988 ^ DER RE > SEENT; Wang Mingfu, fl. late 
seventeenth-early eighteenth centuries) gives: 'At the ancient temple of the 
Boluo River, at dusk, the door had shut itself; the lustre of Changli's writings 
shines amidst the arrayed stars. The bronze drum of Luoyue is cold yet still 


163 See Li Suiqiu, Lianxu ge ji, 1.9 (183: 29). 
164 See:Liang Peilan, Liuyingtang ji, 3.2—3 (120: 455). 
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sounds; at this moment, Zhurong is visiting the Hundred Spirits of the Sea. The 
sea wind soughs and sighs, the clouds are dusky dark; at Fuxu, the dragons and 
fish higgledy-piggledy are dispatched and ICONE aE ch d m^ BEEX 
JCA o RGAE ^ DUSBUILISESIT ET SE SORRE > RSE 

£855] 5301.165 (Changli: another name for the poet Han Yu #87, 768—824) Even 
though Zhao had not yet seen the bronze drum, he was able to give it embod- 


iment in poetry. 


Li Kai (ZE$, 1686-1746) composed Songs of Three Instruments (Sanqi ge 
= 25a) of which the first describes the bronze drum of the Temple of the 
Southern Sea God with the following lines: 'Deep voice, cavernous body, drum- 


head thin as paper; four beasts crouch in ambush like curled chi dragons. A 
fish-filled sea, heavenly horses, patterned registers hidden or rising; jewelled 
net, fine delineation, golden silkworm threads. Deeply speckled in red and 
green, ancient colour thickly daubed; black ice in solidified union, its soul a 
crocodile skin. RSFJ AAOH ^ DUBS (MUHA WS ^ fEUSA Babee ^ EAS 
AH FREAK ° BEERS TH AME > ZOUK ESTHER RY.166 This takes the drum pat- 
terns and describes them in minute detail. 


M 


In the yimao ZH} year of the reign of the emperor Qianlong (1795), Zhu Gui 


(JTE, 1731-1806) of Daxing KEH came to the Southern Sea to take part in a 
sacrificial ceremony at the God's Temple and composed a 'Song of the Bronze 
Drum’ (‘Tonggu ge’ $g) an extract of which reads: ‘Looking at the bronze 
drum, it is of form rich and strange; its diameter full five chi, its circumfer- 


ence a zhang and five cun inches; its face flat, body empty, decorated with 
jiao and kui dragons. Striking it “keng-hong’, still more "tang-ta"; its body mas- 
sive, manufacture ancient, a remnant of whom? Let its splendid words give 
voice, vibrating for ten /i (about three miles); scaring off foreign vessels, the 
army of the Boluo River! ... The dingning (dingzheng) bell (obtained from) the 
senior concubine had already suffered damage after being struck. (Original 
note: “The ‘palace west second drum is in diameter only a fifth smaller than 
this drum, and its body is already split from striking it.”) Accounts indicate 
that in the Yuanhe era (806—820), the Military Commissioner Zheng obtained 
it from the (tai)shou Governor of Gao(zhou) and donated it to the Temple. 
(Original note: "According to Guangdong tong zhi, in the Tang dynasty, the 
Governor of Gaozhou, Lin Ai, obtained it from a barbarian tomb; the Military 
Commissioner Zheng Yin took it and presented it to the Temple.”) Every time 
in the summer heat when pestilence and scrofulous disease erupt, it is moved 


te Poh A 


and placed in the prison to expel the fierce chi monster..." GEAR Ay ' 


165 Poetry Anthology of Yi Mountain, juan 8. Zhao Zhixin, Yishan shiji, 8.5 (210: 246). 
166 Li Kai, Jie chao ji, 5.18 (259: 54). 
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(KRAREDCA ^ HPE >» Of) SESS SE ER RA ^ ROK EPI ? 
SSR E+E BERIEM. T EORR CERES Rip 
BEHEUNAZAZO— > HBBULPEES) BETTE SREDESPBRÉTD OUR 
TE: HES) RE es SAP RES FR ^ BEE EDA DARK o Lupa RAVE 
TülE ^ FS BEIT ee UU 


Xia Zhirong (E 7 2$, 1697-1784) wrote an investigative summary of bronze 
drums of the Southern Sea that states: ‘In the Jiajing era (1522-1566), the rebel 
pirate Zeng Yiben (fl. sixteenth century) once plotted to take the bronze drum 
away, but the iron chain he was using suddenly snapped and it could not be 
lifted’ zzVE[BS] » RRM ANS > CAR ZETA n.168 In addition, there 
is a song of the bronze drum of the Temple God (Banfangzhai biannian shi 4 
Pe AS Eee ).169 Wu Cihe (RES, 1778-1826) of Suzhou (called here Dongwu 
R) also composed a song for the Ma Fubo bronze drum of the Temple of 
the God of the Southern Sea, a passage of which reads: ‘In the Zhurong shrine 
is the Fubo drum; as if cast on campaign against the barbarians of Jiuzhen, 


its mat finish a blood-bespeckled embroidery of mossy flowers bedewed; in 
the midst of this, a scattered pattern of a hundred minute stars is spread. The 
pair of medallions possesses the voice of armoured soldiery; half-dead toads 
spew out yellow fume:/!79 jig] POMS ^ NEUES VECES o IILDTAB ORE RE 
TEER ^ TETETEOR ELE > BER AS > “ESCH ERES. Truly a purple 
patch of sumptuously beautiful literary artifice, it is just that this drum has 
absolutely nothing to do with Fubo. The custom of lifting the bronze drum into 
the prison to dispel pestilence continued in this manner until the end of the 
Qing dynasty. 

In the Chinese Library of Singapore University, I once carried out an inves- 
tigative reading of Lat Pao (‘Le bao’, 1/2; a Chinese language newspaper) and 
found that on the eleventh day of the sixth month of the wuzi JF year of 
the Guangxu era (1888), an article headlined 'Bronze Drum dispels Pestilence' 
(‘Tonggu zhuyi' $55 2]) gives: ‘The thirteenth day of the second month is the 
anniversary of the birth of the God, Zhurong, and annually at this time the 
God is paraded in public; the Yue & people strike the drum in order to please 


the God; its sound is *cheng-yao" and “tang-ta’, and its colour striped, speckled, 
and a confusion of complexity. Yang (untraceable, fl. late Qing dynasty), the 
magistrate of Panyu, issued a command to request the drum from the God, and 


167 Zhu Gui, Zhizuzhai shiji, 10.23 (376: 454). 

168 Xia Zhirong, ‘Nanhai tonggu kaoliie’, 8.9b (287: 546). 

169 Xia Zhirong, ‘Nanhai shenmiao tonggu ge’, 7.7b-9a (287: 338-39). 

170 Cenhua jushi lanjing lu, juan 1. Wu Cihe, ‘Nanhai shenmiao fubo tonggu ge’, 1.2-3 (524: 
4-5). 
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it was lifted into the prison. It is struck to disperse malevolent miasmas and 
dispel pestilence’ — H- Pane A  xxEREERO EDASEDuENM . EE 
Uu ASIE > IERTI RERE > BRAS ESSE ep Sp 
BTE." Note: This article plagiarizes Qu Dajun’s Guangdong xinyu. Thus, 
this additional usage of the bronze drum can be seen in Qing dynasty poems 


and songs as well as news reports. 


4.2 The Bronze Drums of Lianzhou XX] and Huazhou JI in 
Guangdong 

The drums are hung in the Hall of the God. Shi Qian (52278, fl. late fourteenth- 

early fifteenth centuries) of the early Ming dynasty's Qingjin ji 2$ 4:58 contains 


‘Song of the Bronze Drum’ (Tonggu ge’ sisi) that includes the following 
lines: Tts upper circular mirror face has not yet been wiped; hanging down, the 


bronze connects completely with its empty centre. Taller than two chi feet, in 


breadth as much as twice that; iron chains bound together as its city wall’ |B] 
EREA” PIESBSOHTBTE ° BRL RIS SHOCK CLADE? The 


introduction reads: ‘South-east of the Confucian temple in Lianzhou, at the 


Hall of the Earth Lord in Zitong hangs a bronze drum, its inscription and pat- 
terning both peculiarly individual.... Also, on the Ridge of the Divided Grasses 
two or more hundred li south of the bronze pillar in Dangzhou’ J^ Eg) FLEA 
REPARE A RORIS AEE ^ ee CSREES — EL ER 733 


2g F.17? Shi Qian's soubriquet was Liangchen RE (meaning: ‘virtuous official’) 


and as a hermit of the late Yuan dynasty, he sang in harmonious poetic answer 
to the generation of Yang Weizhen (f; fti, 


3 


1296-1370); in the first years of the 


Hongwu era (HE, 1368-1398), serving as an official in Lianzhou in the early 


period of the Ming dynasty, this was the bronze drum that he saw, hanging 
from iron chains. 

He Jisheng in his ‘Table of the Regional Dispersal of Ancient Bronze Drums’ 
(‘Gudai tonggu fenbu diyu biao TRIS pi) lists that in the Lian 
River BET. county of Guangdong, a total of six bronze drums were excavated 


and all were of the Qing dynasty, so this might supplement the lacunae. Peng 
Chuanzu (521248, untraceable) in Huazhou zhi {E) Ni, juan 4, also includes 
a bronze drum song: ‘The bearded Su has such a sincere disposition (Note: 


This refers to the prefectural educational official Su Tingrui [#k5i7, untrace- 
able]) ... and he narrates that this drum was excavated in uncultivated lands 
around Shiwan village.... the toads look with angry eyes; the four corners are 


171 Qu Dajun, Guangdong xinyu, 16.436. 
172 Shi Qian, ‘Tonggu ge’, 97: 432. 
173 Shi Qian, Tonggu ge’, 97: 432. 
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split. When weighed it comes to sixty jin and in circumference is seven chi. #4 
RCA CTESBUMEZTIESEXEAm) oe RSLS ANE... ERES 
DURA ^ FEREZS- HET KL In the Huazhou zhi, Jin shi lüe' HH gives: 
‘In the bingxu year of the Guangxu era (1886), the people of Shiwan obtained a 
bronze drum from a derelict pool, whose circumference at its widest point was 
more than two chi feet, and it was one chi, five cun tall! EZA E > EE AJ 
HES IAG ^ AE Ret > m RBSRBUS 


4-3 Concerning Literary Compositions ‘Song of the Bronze Drum’ 
(‘Tonggu ge’ S] 3k) of Yazhou HE and Longzhou KEII 

‘Song of the Bronze Drum’ by Cao Yin ($, 1658-1712): ‘The Yazhou bronze 

drum: on the birds’ feathers is verdigris; four knob-like toad protuberances, 

carved venomous snake shapes; how can one countenance allowing it to be 

suspended to let water drip off it and to be defiled by being arrogantly struck; 

some even suppose it was a cooking pot to serve a packed hall of barbarians. 


It is also said that the Chief Minister Zhuge Liang in his “Crossing the (Jinsha 
y) 
SEC 


River at Luzhou J&J^|" campaign in the South had it cast as a commem- 
orative model of his military dispositions. The remnant tracks of the virtuous 
of yesteryear cannot be traced, their linguistic frailties and peculiarities mostly 
unorthodox...” FENG SS > DOWER ^ COERALERESSE > BK 
BET AE ICME ¢ MEARS > Se AGRE RAY © AT HDI ^ 


aE FB KHE BEAK.176 His own notes: ‘The drumhead is like a scientific instru- 


ment, with four knob-like protuberances standing upright, and I think it was 
for measuring and quantifying the ways of water and soil. H£ es > VU 
Tr ^ EAH RR7K E277 Viewing the four knob-like protuberances as used for 
measuring and quantifying the ways of water and soil is an entirely absurd 
observation; ‘on the birds’ feathers is verdigris’ indicates patterns of flying birds 
amid the auras. Drums of various sizes of Selangor in Malaysia whose pattern- 
ing is of this type have been mentioned above. The border regions of Sichuan 
have always been plentiful producers of bronze drums, and many employ the 
phrase ‘bronze drum’ in placenames themselves;!’8 only the bronze drums of 


Yazhou are not seen in the various ‘accounts’ of regions. 
Li Weiyin (£, 1747-1797) of Daxing also composed a ‘Song of the 
Bronze Drum (of Longzhou) ('[Longzhou] Tonggu ge (EJN) $S) that 


174 Lidai tonggu wenxue wenxian jicheng, 368. 

175 Guangxu Huazhou zhi, 12.402 (410). 

176 Cao Yin, Lianting shichao, 2.19a (201: 369). 

177 Cao Yin, Lianting shichao, 2.19b (201: 369). 

178 See He Jisheng’s text that quotes Sichuan tong zhi VIJIM (completed in 1733). He 
Jisheng, Lüeshu Zhongguo gudai tonggu de fenbu diyu’, 37. 
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gives: ‘I, an official, obtained a bronze drum in Xuanhua, ... An empty sounding 
chamber, below the playing surface, it tapers slightly at the waist; in diameter, 
two or more chi feet, in height about one chi. Absolutely flat, like a mirror's 
surface, on it are protrusions like musk deers' umbilicuses; twelve toads, of 
which only five or six remain. Above, a pattern of clouds; below, thunder swirl- 


ing. Sculpted dragons, serpents, interspersed with patterns of axes” KE €16 
JESSY >... PMP ORR ^ FE Roe Ret o RFRA RR Ya 
WEWRBRTV TL o. Lee REID uenee. This describes the 


form and manufacture of bronze drums as being extremely fine. Also given 


is: ‘I have heard that the Miao people guard heavy instruments; the Ge peo- 
ple those decorated with birds, the Tong people those decorated with flowers; 
tribal chieftains supervise. Weddings, funerals, and conferences of alliances 
when offerings of wine and sheep are laid out; in front of the halls, beat and 
break the golden velvet orchids (drumsticks). To mistake tradition-transmitted 
sacrificial instruments for weaponry, is this not rendering vulgar the nomen- 
clature of the dynastic annals. (Ma) Fubo is called “great” and Zhuge Liang 
"small"; in differentiating emptiness, what difference is there then from Zhou 
dynasty blind musicians. Fubo transmitted the Ma family style into Luoyue, 
yet it has not been heard that casting a drum corresponds to a bronze pillar. 


Zhuge Liang marched his army but did not reach Yue &; his ruined drums 
he preferred to discard at Yufupu. On gossamer threads, the written records, 
their words without foundation; let the divine alligator roar until hoarse and 
no words follow. REHE ESF Eius ^ JC ERES c c HST ENDE > 
REBT SAR ° AA ^ SCR TES o KAR NS S ° 
S275 EEE o POR Tea Kiu ^ PEST HOR EIS > 
WSS ARH kuinua ^ SERE — LIB i53! This passage makes 
a step-by-step correction to the hoary old narratives and is entirely apposite. 


44 Regarding ‘Song of the Bronze Drum’ of Bozhou 3 V 

Zhang Zhidong's (5&7 7i], 1837-1909) ‘Song of the Bronze Drum’ (‘Tonggu ge’ 
SiS s) gives: ‘In the fourth year of the Xianfeng era (1854), Guizhou erupted 
in disorder, and the first disaster that Bozhou suffered implicated the Miao 
people ... who took children, both boys and girls, as prisoners and then freed 


them and did not slay them, giving them arable land and setting them to work 
in the fields, ploughing and hoeing. Not one goblet of clear wine was drunk, 


179 Li Weiyin, ‘Tonggu ge’, 96.4a (1: 1467). 
180 Wangingyi Qing shi hui, juan 56. Li Weiyin, ‘Tonggu ge’, 1467 (96.4). 
181 LiWeiyin, ‘Tonggu ge’, 96.4a—4b (1: 1467). 
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and alone and unaided they discovered an object more deeply voiced than 
a dingning (dingzheng) tubular bell and shorter than a gao bass drum. The 
surrendered non-Han Yi ethnicity kowtowed and told their story: that it 
came from the time when Han Minister (Zhuge Liang) had pacified the 
Tong and Yao ethnicities. Alas! The Han Minister, trusting his magical mili- 
tary prowess, sent an official memorandum that he would campaign against 
the pillaging barbarians by first attacking and occupying barren land .. 
Casting bronze into a drum to bestow on the chieftains, he delved into the 
earth to protect his treasure and buried it in a mountain col. Every year 
only when making offerings to the ghosts would anyone dare to strike it, to 
the sound of reed mouth organs, shamans singing, a disorderly *ao-zao"; 
unlike when engaged in battle and strife, united with the massed soldiery; 
flowery locks, bare feet, vying to make gestures of salutation to one another. 
A drum that is worth a hundred cows; to possess one of these is to be rich, to 
possess ten, a wealthy chieftain. The drum is dead, the Miao are exterminated 
so the old records tell; with might recompense mistreatment, giving them 
nowhere whither to flee. je £2 vyutE S546 EIN EIER... PET 
Ast? $22 aE ° TEBE ER o FELIS ] RIS o 
RAS MRSS > A Ae - USES THI ^ FERRE OT AE o uses 
SE ra Cy OS Be ^ DER HELL Ia) ^ APACS SEER ^ AE AA TRU ; 
PARTOER ^ TCSEZRIHDAEABIH * — BUE HTELEHTE o TH SEE ES PS 
So ELE SOHO ^ DUBE ES 26.9? 


... its circumference four chi and eight cun still more; not yet reaching the 


M 


four ears and already the waist narrows. Ribboned patterns of curled and 
pouncing beasts, red egrets soaring aloft. Fine nipple-nodules, some 302 in 
all, corresponding to each other around the circumference. (Reading the 
inscription) As if its seal script cannot be differentiated, many times resort- 
ing to drawing the character on one's belly, but still finally stumped by its 
inarticulateness. Earthy flowers, dark red and green, suffuse into the sinewed 
design; thunder patterns wind and curl, surrounding the radiant star Gao Yao 
(an ancient mythological ruler). The centre is lustrously smooth and causes 
not the hand to linger; but is perfect for receiving the urgent strikes of a 
two-chi-long drumstick. On a fine morning, meeting the guest (god), the wind 
(melody) and sun are beautiful; flat as a surface of water, beaten and struck, 
its sound the pulao monster's roar. Like observing the leaping bright moon in 
a mountain-gorge stream; the sacrificed bull, the sipped wine, joyfully invit- 
ing one another. Suddenly, the barbarian wind stirs up pestilential rain, and in 


182 Zhang Zhidong, ‘Tonggu ge 1: 476. 
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the midst, the iron horse neighs “xiao-xiao”. Strike once, strike again, rotating 
to perform the composition “Jichu”; on the battlefield, searching for ghosts of 
fallen warriors, “ti-hao” they howl. Do not press for war, instead pass around 
the wine; let the bronze dragon in sorrow and anger release a long growl...’ 
T UU KEVST MEREK ° CARERE” WIL EUH — 


SE. GRELNI > mu BERE OF EE EE ^ SEGUI 
f» FESSES EEG o Ta SEL KUBHEERE BIRR RUH SS o KMS 
AE e ENAID A > SECU PEE o se eue EH > PAR ee 
HAB BEREE” RG ES o UK FAT ^ SRE RR ISS 
EHE 183 

Esp. 


With rhymed words narrating the origins and functions of the bronze drum, 
this passage is indeed detailed and comprehensive. Feng Dengfu CES, 


1783-1841) 'Tonggu ge wei Ma Xiaomei fu’ $a SS ES | ah (Ma Xiaomei, 
Jl late eighteenth-early nineteenth centuries) gives: ‘A drum worth a thousand 


head of cattle, a thousand eight hundred battling for supreme masculinity; 
the Pahang pig belly is full of air; staring aggressively with fish-eyes brightly 
shining. [ES —IE TF ÉL ^ FELIPE ^ PARE ^ IE A EC 
S&SES4 (Baizhu shikan shicun FT Sent te; Feng Dengfu's poetry anthol- 
ogy) Li Zonghan (22259, 1770-1832) ([soubriquet] Chunhu 44) ‘Song of the 
Bronze Drum’ (‘Tonggu ge’ Hiii): ‘Unearthed by the aborigines and shown 
off as a dazzlingly strange item; washed and scraped of mossy speckles to boost 


its market value. Its face smooth like a mirror and tapered waist like a basket; 
like a ding vessel, it has ears through which something can be passed to lift it. 
Its circumference endures carvings and inscriptions of shape unusual; square 
mats, circular coinage, as if measured out precisely’ A d &JZ 5r & > Hizi 
REDE rea THE ^ PERRE” EUH ECEDER - ERZENI: 2588 
ES (ORE. I85 

The Official History of the Song Dynasty (Song shi), (found in) juan 496, 
'Xinan zhuyi' V8EES& R: Tn the seventh year of the Dazhong xiangfu era (1014), 


n 


the army commanders of the non-Han Yi races as a token of submission paid 


tribute of cattle and sheep, bronze drums, and mechanical implements! 
PERI KE ^ BS A RAE SAR AW4E=E ` faresi! The non-Han Yi races of the 
south-west have historically presented bronze drums as tax. Torii Ryüzo ( 


183  Guangya tang shiji EJE FÆ; see also Jindai shichao. Zhang Zhidong, "Tonggu ge’, 
1: 476. 

184  Lidai tonggu wenxue wenxian jicheng, 164-65. 

185 LiZonghan,Jingyushi ou cun gao, A.33b (492: 514). 

186 Song shi, 496.14228. 
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"HEEL, 1870-1953) Report on Investigation of the Miao People (Miaozu diaocha 
baogao Ari #4) records the performance practice of the Miao ethnicity 


of Guizhou of using bronze drums, which precisely supports the evidence of 
this poem.!?” The Miao ethnicity are fond of playing the reed mouth organ and 
bronze drums and dancing as a form of entertainment, so when the poem gives: 
‘To the sound of reed mouth organs, shamans singing, and ‘like observing the 
leaping bright moon in a mountain-gorge stream,’ these are real-time descrip- 
tions of witnessed experience. ‘Red egrets soaring aloft’ describes a pattern of 
flying birds; ‘Fine nipple-nodules, some 302 in all, probably indicates Master 
Heger’s fourth type of drum on which inside the auras are to be found pat- 
terns of small and fine round protruding nodules; thus, here the number of 
nipple-nodules is as many as this. 
As far as ‘a drum that is worth a hundred cows’ is concerned, Tian Rucheng 
(EHE EX, 1503-1557) in Xing bian ji wen (712201) gives: ‘Some from among 
the aborigines dug into the earth and obtained a drum, and perpetuated the 
myth that it had originally been buried by Zhu Wu Hou (Zhuge Liang), and 
wealthy families competed to buy it and did not regret a price of a hundred 
cattle as being too much; + A Egit (ss > BSR A R A NEPRE 
ZB ^ AFA TELS this can be regarded as corroborating evidence. On 
the Xikang-Tibetan plateau, this price for a bronze drum is particularly high. 
In the Qing dynasty, the fifty-sixth year of the reign of the emperor Qianlong, 
during the upsurge in Gurkha military activity at the time, Zhou Ailian (5125 
it, fl. eighteenth century), then stationed in Dartsedo $T8[7/8,15? wrote a book 
Zhuguo jiyou “(ec that includes: ‘In the environs of Dartsedo, the local 
people accord great importance to the "Zhuge (Liang) drum". The surfaces 


of the bodies of drums are variously eroded, and if their sound is resonantly 
“guan-guan’”, they have a barter value of a thousand head of cattle" TARIE — 
TUS ABE MARE” SARA C SD EHI?" Compared 


with the price in Guizhou, this is much higher and even more astonishing. 


Zhang Zhidong's poem gives: 'Strike once, strike again, rotating to perform the 
composition “Jichu” 34$; on the battlefield, searching for ghosts of fallen war- 
riors, “ti-hao” they howl’ Here, the bronze drum is moved to the battlefront. 
Viewing the cliff-face murals incised by the Tong ethnicity in seven locations 


187 Torii Ryuzo, Miaozu diaocha baogao, 300-42. 
188 Tian Rucheng, Xing bian ji wen, 91b (23: 592). 
189 Dartsedo ¥] fii is the Chinese transliteration of the Tibetan placename; the more com- 


Pi 


mon Chinese name is Kangding EE JE 


190 Zhou Ailian, Xizang jiyou, 2.50. 
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Mp 


in the Liang’an fj district of the Ming tributary BH?T of the Zuo river /z; L in 
Guangxi, they show fighting with bare hands and riding horses, and weaponry 


includes bronze drums, knives, swords, and arrows and arrowheads. These are 
instances of bronze drums represented on cliff walls as tools of war!®! and har- 
monises precisely with the meaning narrated by this poem. 

The descriptions of bronze drums in the above poems and songs can serve 
a precise function as historical evidence. Such items as are listed in Xie Qikun's 


Yuexi jinshi zhi v8 ig, ‘Investigation of Bronze Drums’ (‘Tonggu kao’ ii] 


8x5) are extremely few and poorly represented.!?? The material touched on 
above is put forward tentatively for consideration in the hope that others will 
undertake broader investigation and redress the inadequacy of these regional 
accounts as well as providing reliable written sources for those who come after 
to write the history of bronze drums. 


5 Preliminary Conclusion 


Recent advancements in study of the physical attributes of ancient artifacts 
have superseded those of previous times and are particularly adept at ana- 
lysing research materials concerning them and their various forms. As far as 
mentions of artifacts in the historical record are concerned, the most common 
category is those that seem plausible and are not and await investigation to 
argue their veracity.!93 The former is the narrative study of artifacts; the latter 
the historical study of artifacts, and the two are entirely suited to assist one 
another, like the mutual dependence of horses in a chariot team. The pres- 
ent author is not someone who researches simply into ancient artifacts, and 
as far as material pertinent to the chunyu and bronze drum is concerned is 
only knowledgeable to a limited extent; because of new theories proposed by 
Xu Zhongshu and ideas reached by connecting with them, some understand- 
ing and order has nonetheless been attained, and thus the superficial notion 
of 'export drums' is suggested here, which can be borrowed to furnish scholars 
of historical aesthetics with material for discussion. 


191 Huang Zengqing, ‘Guangxi Mingjiang Zuojiang liangan de gudai yabihua, 59. Chen 
Hanliu, ‘Guangxi Ningming Hua shan yabi shang de tongzu shiji’, 3. 

192 Xie Qikun, ‘Tonggu kao’, 151a—7b (22: 239-42). 

193 The writings of those of the Qing dynasty, for example, investigations by Wu Qian, Chen 
Zhan, and Lu Zengxiang of the bronze chun, and the discussions of Zhu Yizun, Xie Qikun, 
and Zeng Zhao of the bronze drum are all fragmentary expositions. 
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As bronze drums are treasured items, although they are heavy and cumber- 
some, they are still moved to different places from time to time and taken from 
one location to another. Wuchuan xian zhi AJIB in Guangdong, juan 4, 


Jinshi' 4G includes the following record: ‘The bronze drum in the Kang Wang 


temple (named after Kang Baoyi RA, d. 1000) was brought back there 


from Guizhou in the Guangxu era by the native of Wuchuan, the zongbing 
Commander of the town of Weining, Zeng Minxing (d. 1892)" EE -E RASH / 73€ 
«| Ee ALS SEA BT S ESNE. Regarding Sichuan, Jiangjin xian 
zhi SERGE, juan 15, Jinshi’ has records of two bronze drums moved there 


from Guizhou.!%> Bronze drums from Guizhou could be brought into Sichuan 
and into Guangdong. Of the bronze drums currently held in Taiwan, examples 
have been bought from nearby Guangdong (a drum in the collection of the 
Provincial Museum) as well as moved from distant Bao mountain in Yunnan 
(the huge drum in the Historical Museum). Drum B of Master Lin of Singapore 
was brought from Guangxi. Bronze drums are seen as antiques, and from time 
to time, ownership passes through dealers to customers. As far as excavated 
drums are concerned, they too should be viewed in this light and not peremp- 
torily regarded as originally cast in the place where they were found. 

Of the drums of Heger’s fourth type, those excavated in Guangxi and Guizhou 
exhibit the most widespread use of patterns of flags and banners. Huang 
Zengqing states: ‘Taking as evidence the bronze drum excavated from the tomb 
of the Southern Song dynasty in Zunyi county in Guizhou that is decorated 
mostly by patterns of flags and banners, the Song dynasty was when manu- 
facture of this type of drum was at its zenith’ {RRA J PER A REHEMA 
ETFO EZ o OR EE AN STH ES Therefore, the earliest limit for 
production of this type of drum can be pushed back to the Song dynasty. Type 


four drums of this sort that bear patterns of flags and banners, given that they 
are small and easily transported, are found in the greatest quantity, so I regard 
them as the template for the export drum. As far as drum B of Master Lin of 
Singapore is concerned, were it not for the confirmatory records of the family, 
if it had been discovered several years later buried underground, it would nat- 
urally and easily have been mistaken for a surviving relic of Dong mountain 
culture. Therefore, bronze drums excavated in South-East Asia, owing to the 
abundance of bronze artifacts that have appeared recently in China, should 
be accorded detailed comparison with specimens from Guizhou, Guangxi, 


194 Guangdong sheng Wuchuan xianzhi, 9.38a—38b (66: 362). 
195 MinguoJiangjin xianzhi, 15.ub-12a. 
196 Huang Zengqging, ‘Guangxi chutu tonggu chutan, 588. 
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FIGURE 7.F A rubbing of a bronze mirror decorated with flag and banner patterns (Gui Fu 
regards it as having a provenance of the state of Nan Zhao) 
PHOTO AUTHORIZED BY SHIN WEN FENG PRINT COMPANY 


Yunnan, and Guangdong to establish whether they are export drums, and this 
small matter should not be overlooked. Master Matsumoto's monograph that 
discusses bronze drums places special emphasis on identifying and discussing 
the first type of drums in Heger's classification system, so the present author 
has paid particular attention to Master Heger's fourth type and hopes that 
those who share a similar interest will take this research further. 

Written in the eighth month of the guichou 2&1 year (1973) in Singapore. 
Revised in 1979. 
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FIGURE 7.G A bronze drum from Indonesia 
PHOTO AUTHORIZED BY SHIN WEN FENG PRINT COMPANY 


FIGURE 7.H Railing designs in patterns on a 
bronze drum from Thailand 
PHOTO AUTHORIZED BY SHIN 
WEN FENG PRINT COMPANY 
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Appendix: Recently Published Articles on Bronze Drums (up until 
1978) 


Feng Hanji: ‘Research into Bronze drums excavated at Jinning in Yunnan’ 
J 


BETS LI 


(Yunnan Jinning chutu tonggu yanji ZEEE 0/120, Wenwu, 1974, 


issue 1 [see the citations in the bibliography] ). This text analyses the wellspring 
of pattern types on Yunnan bronze drums that comprise dancers, soaring egrets, 
and boat races, and makes a logical deduction that bronze drums had their 
origin in cooking pots. 

Hong Sheng: ‘Research into the Ancient Bronze Drums of Guangxi’ (‘Guangxi 


gudai tonggu yanjiu' EPI (Sez) Kaogu xuebao, 1974, issue 1 (see the 
bibliography). This text outlines bronze drum types found across the whole 


of Guangxi, their decorative patterns, and research into chronology, as well as 
retaining analysis according to Heger's fourth category. It comes with two addi- 
tional tables: the first is: 'Table of Bronze Drums discovered in Guangxi since 
the Founding of the Country’ (that is, China, 1949; ‘Jianguo yilai Guangxi faxian 
tonggu biao’ Ei LAK RS vg STH sz xs), which lists a total of 270 items; the sec- 
ond is: 'Historical Records of Drums discovered in Guangxi' ('Guangxi lishi shang 
faxian tonggu jilu' pE E EAk), which lists a total of 136 items. 

(Wang Ningsheng) 'Speculatory Discussion on ancient Chinese Bronze Drums.’ 


xu 


[zi 


(‘Shilun Zhongguo gudai tonggu' zai "P Ed cr (eso) Kaogu xuebao, 1978, issue 2 


(see the citations in the bibliography). This paper divides up bronze drums into 
six types A-F and draws attention to typical examples excavated from each 
region. It discusses the origin of bronze drums and hypothesizes that they 
emerged from 'elephant's foot' drums manufactured from wood. 

Michéle Pirazzoli-t'Serstevens: 'Les Tambours de Bronze' (See: La Civilisation 
du Royaume de Dian à l'Époque Han: 53-64). In this text, the author discusses 
Dian civilisation and undertakes a selective garnering of material from Han texts 
concerning bronze drums. Its most interesting facet is listing of burial customs 
involving bronze drums among the Assam, Kachin, Karen, and Naga ethnicities 


E ES 


of regions bordering Yunnan. According to Manshu HE 


(juan 10) that quotes 


Kuicheng tujing EWE (now lost): ‘The non-Han Yi ethnicities serve the Way; 


the barbarians serve their ghosts; in funerary services, at first, the small pí drum 


is played to express mourning; R234 > SEXE Ug ^ PCs ey MAE which 


can serve as cut-and-dried proof. In the same book, pages 109-117, Dong moun- 
tain and Shizhai mountain cultures are compared to one another. 

H. H. E. Loofs: ‘Dongson Drums and Heavenly Bodies, The Proceedings of a 
Symposium on Scientific Methods of Research in the Study of (South-East) Asian 


Fan Chuo, Manshu jiaozhu, 10.260. 
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Metal and other Archaeological Artifacts, 1975: 441-467; Australia. Its importance 
lies in explanation of the radiant star emitting rays at the centre of patterns of 
this type. As far as historic books in Chinese are concerned, it only cites the text 
by Hong Sheng. Its author is extremely confused regarding material in Chinese, 
so does not dare to determine bronze drums with auspicious clouds as pre-Qin 
dynasty artifacts. 


PART 3 


Dunhuang BE 


CHAPTER 8 


Critical Analysis of the Crisscrossing Cultural 
Currents of Historical Events Surrounding the 


Dunhuang Pipa Scores E & a E FKR AMZ dee 


(Bibliothéque Nationale) Pelliot manuscript accession no. 3808 of the fourth 
year (933-934) of the Changxing RSU era is a written text of lectures on 
Buddhist scriptures, but on its other face is copied a pipa piece notated as 
a musical score, whose date and background no one has yet been able to 
explore thoroughly. Recently, Mr He Changlin {f Ef has written several 
essays on the subject, and from journeys of the Dunhuang monk Liang Xingde 
(23g 18. fl. tenth century) sought to ascertain the year when the score was 
copied, which he regards as during the intercalary month to the first month 


of the lunar year in 934, with Luoyang as the location where the copying 
took place; the copyists were Liang Xingde's three assistants. In addition, tak- 
ing the mention of the ‘Lady of the Wang Family’ (Wang shi nü -EE& 2) in 
Sun Guangxian's (143/528, 896—968) Beimeng suoyan ILIA (juan 20) as 
a clue, he traces a trail that reaches the relationship between Gao Conghui, 
ruler of the state of Southern Ping (Nan Ping Guo Bj2E Ei]; Gao Conghui & 
(HF, 891—948, r. 9334-948), and the Later Tang dynasty. He considers that in 
the fourth year of the Changxing era at the emperor's birthday celebrations, 
there are written records of monks from the Jade Spring Temple (Yuquan si 
"EAR Sg) in Southern Ping attending lectures on Buddhist scriptures, and thus 
he has investigated and verified that this pipa score is in fact a transmission 


copy of a pipa score ‘Lady of the Wang Family’, whose earliest original came 
from scores belonging to the Wang family. The crisscrossing cultural currents 
surrounding the Dunhuang pipa scores as he understands them, in simpli- 
fied outline, are these, and papers that he has published on these theories 
are not few.! 

According to the investigation that I have made, in the epoch of the Later 
Tang dynasty emperor Mingzong (1H, 867—933, r 926-933), the two 
provinces Gua Jf and Sha 7/^ were directly under the rule of Cao Yijin (25, 
d. 935), Military Commissioner of the Return to Righteousness Army (Guiyi jun 


1 All by He Changlin, Sanjian Dunhuang qupu ziliao de zonghe yanjiu’, 17-34; ‘Dunhuang 
pipapu de lailong qumai’, 51-57; 'Sannian lai (1981 nian qiu-1984 nian dong) de Dunhuang 
qupu yanjiu’, 34-41; ‘Guanyu Dunhuang pipapu de chaoxie ren’, 47—60. 
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F3), and his policies were on the one hand on New Year's Day to dispatch 
envoys in supplication with annual tribute to the dynastic rulers of the central 
Chinese heartland plains and on the other to form marital alliances with the 
state of Yutian F. The manuscript P.2706 titled Zhuanjing daochang sishu 
HR aU contains the following record: 


Let the greater monastic congregation circle the holy place for seven- 
teen days reciting scriptures, with 1500 people fasting, arranged for the 
initiation of seventeen individuals into the monastic community... our 
most sagely emperor's imperial mission is long-lasting and magnificent; 
internecine warfare between the Three Capitals is quelled, and military 
campaigns have achieved their objectives; with all Five Bodily Organs, 
we present ourselves in sincere supplication and humble obedience. Let 
our Great Ruler receive the favour of Heaven, the Three Ranks (of stars or 
officialdom) shine eternally illustrious.... an envoy has been sent to the 
imperial capital in the east bearing respectful tribute to pay early obei- 
sance to the Son of Heaven's royal visage, and Yutian has also dispatched 
emissaries, and there were no halts on their journeys going and coming 
back.... on the ninth day of the tenth month of the fourth year of the 
Changxing era (933), your faithful disciple the Military Commissioner of 
the Return to Righteousness Army in Hexi, Inspector-General, Lord Chief 
Secretary, and Great Ruler Cao Yijin cautiously and respectfully pens this 
memorandum. 


aa AR MC E o RR TARA HERES EA o n EE 
Ee Ra > SH SRS > ARMENE . KEZE ABA 
Heo... RAS > FRR BA > FEA > TERE o uuu E: BLUE 
Z=) T HALB Fl abs S BERR SACKLER RS 
EE 


Another memorandum, this one written on the twenty-third day of the 
first month of the fifth year (934) of the Changxing era, gives: ‘The special 
tribute-bearing envoy to the imperial court has gone forth and come back 
with no halts when crossing the mountain passes; the Yutian emissary rode 
back without undue anxiety and has arrived early’ WHEE > ACER TRIE 


2 Themanuscript number is in fact P.2704. Its title in the publication where it appears (given 
below) is Cao Yijin daochang sishu H ik d 285 GLUM. See: Jao Tsung-i, ‘Pelliot 2704 Cao Yijin 
daochang sishu’, juan 15, ‘official documents’, ‘Die zhuang KRHA, vol. 2: 42-44. 
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LL > ERE A > del apie ER If 492.3 On the ninth day of the second month of 
the fifth year of the Changxing era is a memorandum that outlines: 'An envoy 


sent bearing respectful tribute to the imperial court, a dispatch rider on an 
errand of communication for the imperial family, and a messenger on a special 


assignment from Yutian all crossed the mountain pass without halting’ 522 
[i o BEBE > TASA > BITE Evidently, at this time, close contact 
between Sha province and the Tang dynasty palace in Luoyang was an estab- 
lished fact. 

Cefu yuangui MATE (completed in 1013), juan 976, ‘Waichen bu’ 4} 
E22 (juan 9561000), ‘Baoyi men’ FẸ (a short subsection including 
juan 976): ‘n the intercalary month to the first month of the first lunar year of 
the Yingshun era (934) of the reign of the Later Tang dynasty emperor Mindi 
(914-934, r. 933-934), the Gua province annual tribute was presented by the 
ya general Tang Jin (untraceable), the Sha province annual tribute by Liang 
Xingtong (untraceable), and the Uighur state tribute by Anmohe (fl. late 
ninth-early tenth centuries) ...' BASATA (Jm) HEK » NAB 
FÄRRE ^ DIARRA > [ul BS E ze Bec]. .....5 

The distinguished He (Changlin) draws attention to Paris manuscript P.3564 
‘Mogao ku gongde ji’ ZSE that mentions that the monk Liang Xingde 
was on the point of engaging an artisan craftsman to paint the murals in cave 36 
when he was ordered by Cao Yijin to take the tribute and present it in Luoyang, 


where the Later Tang dynasty conferred on him the title: 'Of the Monasticism 
Department in proximity to the Sacred Terrace, an officiator of supplica- 
tory offerings to greater virtuous morality, expositor of the Three Teachings 
(Daoism, Buddhism, Confucianism), Senior Buddhist Master, a monk espe- 
cially bestowed the purple robe of office by imperial decree! ff ERE tae 
Ai WAZAWA F.S Thus, taking this into account, when the 
ninth stanza of the song lyrics in the lecture on the scriptures gives: 'Master 
Seer, Purple Cloak, favours gracefully bestowed, HIDE RKE," it is describ- 
ing him. In addition, therefore, in P.3718 'Miaozhen zan ELSE, Liang Xingde's 


adulatory text offers: ‘The road to Zhangye (a placename, modern Ganzhou 


JM in Gansu) is narrow and treacherous; the Xianyun barbarians invade and 
cause annoyance, their trapping nets a mesh of luan phoenix down so firm 


3 See Jao Tsung-i, ‘Pelliot 2704 Cao Yijin daochang sishu’, juan 15, ‘official documents’, ‘Die 
zhuang, vol. 2: 46-47. 

4 See Jao Tsung-i, ‘Pelliot 2704 Cao Yijin daochang sishu; juan 15, ‘official documents, ‘Die 
zhuang, vol. 2: 49. 

5 Cefuyuangui, 976.1469. 

6 He Changlin, ‘Dunhuang pipapu zhi kao, jie, shi’, 340. 

7 He Changlin, ‘Dunhuang pipapu zhi kao, jie, shi’, 340. 
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and fine that it proved impossible to avoid rising to the sun (dying or being 
killed). AIRIX ^ PRIA ^ PAIN ^ SESE AZ. He Changlin's conclu- 
sion on this basis is: 'This indicates clearly that when Liang Xingde and his 
entourage passed Zhangye on their journey from Luoyang back to Dunhuang, 
they were attacked by dacoits, and he was unfortunately killed. Loss and dam- 
age to the baggage and valuables he carried with him could not be avoided, and 
no less so the scriptures, books, documents, and letters. The surviving manu- 


script Dunhuang Pipa Scores is just a small fraction that remains of the copies 

made in that year’ tReet ai 78 Ead PORRER ^ RA 

iB RAT ° RITER MERHAR ^ RRR CIN ^ ME AF 
FARE BUS S) RES eria hèt.’ 

On carrying out a thorough examination of these two documents, it appears 
that He Changlin did not make a sufficiently careful reading of the original 
items. Here, let the opening sentences of the original text of both passages be 
extracted and reproduced: 


(Mogao ku) gongde ji: In the narrative, regarding Long Sha (untraceable), 
he has a disciple, a Buddhist monk of the Monasticism Department in 
proximity to the Sacred Terrace, an officiator of supplicatory offerings 
to greater virtuous morality, expositor of the Three Teachings, Senior 
Buddhist Master, a monk especially bestowed the purple robe of office 
by imperial decree; his Buddhist soubriquet is Yuan Qing (“Yearning for 
Clarity”). His late father had held the offices of Inspector General of the 
Army and Minister without Portfolio, and jointly Inspector-General of 
Schools and Imperial Historian and Censor, and was a Pillar-of-the-State: 
the highly respected late Liang Xingde of Anding ...' 


(Dac) ROP REVS ^ CH SET RE TR Be PR A GS a — BUE 
EI RI ROPTE S BERE SC Tc Hs ED RGR TETRA ^ fe EU T SE 
YA + REPE (R) ` PER ` ZERRE... ] (See Figure 8.a)! 


‘Miaozhen zan’: ‘The Tang dynasty former Inspector General of the Return 
to Righteousness Army of Hexi, Minister without Portfolio, Inspector- 
General, Imperial Counsellor, Pillar-of-the-State, Gentleman of the Liang 
prefectural capital; “Miaozhen zan" and introduction. A Buddhist monk 


8 Dunhuang baozang, 130: 186, P.3718. 
9 He Changlin, “Dunhuang pipapu zhi kao, jie, shi" zhi buchong, 441. 
10 Dunhuang baozang, 129: 94, P.3564. 
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of the Monasticism Department as well as an expositor of the Three 
Teachings, Senior Buddhist Master, a monk especially bestowed the pur- 
ple robe of office by imperial decree, written by Ling Jun ("handsome 
soul”; untraceable; Ling Jun is his Buddhist name, his original name is not 
known); he was a gentleman of the prefectural capital, the late (Liang) 
Xingde, soubriquet Renchong, by upbringing, a native of Anding’ 


CAHD : EOT RE ICA: PAP ICANT A 
LEBER TIDE - BPA = FOOL RY PUER 


f 8E - NARRATE ^ (RE ^ IRJA tE o (See Figure 8.b)!! 


Given the above quotations, there are several areas where He Changlin's expo- 


sition is open to discussion: 


1. 


Liang Xiangde should not be called a monk. He had once held the posi- 
tion of Inspector-General of Schools, and as such had been a senior 


educational official of Sha province (Zhang Yichao’s [5&3], 799-872] 


son-in-law Li Mingzhen [-EHHjffs, 839-890] had once, as the sima =] 


Commander of Liangzhou ;5iJ/|, held the post of Inspector-General of 
Schools jointly with the office of Imperial Historian and Censor; see: 
‘Longxi Li shi zai xiu gongde ji’ REFER SED ac [inscribed on a 
Dunhuang stele erected in 776]; his official title was identical to that of 
Liang Xingde). 

The individual accorded the appellations ‘a Buddhist monk of the 


Monasticism Department in proximity to the Sacred Terrace, an officia- 
tor of supplicatory offerings to greater virtuous morality, expositor of the 
Three Teachings, Senior (Buddhist) Master, a monk especially bestowed 
the purple robe of office by imperial decree' was Liang Xingde's son Yuan 
Qing, who Master He has mistaken for Liang Xingde himself. 

Another monk bearing the same titles is Ling Jun who wrote the text 
"Miaozhen zan' for Liang Xingde but has no direct connection to him. 


According to ‘Miaozhen zan’: ‘To present tribute in humble obeisance in the 


imperial court to the east, undeterred by the hardships of the road ... from 


the Western extremity of the Empire in answer to gracious imperial summons, 


permission has been granted for us to submit an official memorandum to the 


Emperor; the current Imperial Counsellor is to undertake this mission, and 


with him will be an escort of envoys consisting of more than seventy officials, 


11 


Dunhuang baozang, 130: 186, P.3718. 
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SRR ^ RPS IBI dr... Fae PoP ASS ^ EAN ISP ° REE 
t-F8& A which is sufficient to impart understanding as to the large num- 


bers involved in the enterprise. Liang Xingde’s soubriquet was ‘Renchong’, and 
although he shares the same surname as Liang Xingtong who was recorded in 
the Cefu yuangui as delivering tribute, the two are not necessarily the same 
person. As for the bestowal of purple robes, this was an extremely common 
occurrence, and both Liang Xingde’s son Qing Yuan and Ling Jun who penned 
‘Miaozhen zan’ received the same accolade. The sentence in the scriptural 
lecture that refers to ‘Master Seer, Purple Cloak, favours gracefully bestowed’ 
gives no information as to the surname of the individual in question, but it 
is inappropriate to add to his attributes ‘the current Imperial Counsellor is to 
undertake this mission’ and call him Liang Xingde whose official position was 
Inspector-General of Schools and was not a monk, especially when it can be 
ascertained that Liang Xingde was simply one among seventy or more officials 
that made up the mission. On his return journey, he ‘reached the place Guifang’ 


Ett and was killed. Given these facts, how is it that the surviving musical 


scores among the Dunhuang musical manuscripts have come to be regarded as 
relics of Liang Xingde; such assumptions are pure speculation. 

Taking into consideration that the Changxing era of the Later Tang dynasty 
emperor Ming(zong) lasted for only four years and that Sha province was rel- 
atively remote with news from the central Chinese heartland plains arriving 
late, thus although it was indeed already the first month of the first year of 
the Yingshun era, the year itself would still have been written as the fifth year 
of the Changxing era. The emperor’s birthday celebrations took place on the 
ninth day of the ninth month. By convention, on this day, the monastic com- 


munity assembled in the Hall of Central Prosperity (Zhongxing dian Hii) 
for lectures and discussions, and this lecture on the scriptures was a basis for 
discourse at this time. Later words and phrases in it include: ‘After journeying 
a hundred thousand [i across the flowing sands, to the court of the (Later) Tang 
dynasty emperor came acolytes of the three schools; Master Seer, Purple Cloak, 


favours gracefully bestowed; the cohort of teachers take them and to their own 
locality magnify them. Kum £85 E» > BEACH WoZA ^ HA USUS 
Ea WE (XA RAS. He Changlin considers that ‘Master Seer, Purple 
Cloak’ indicates Liang Xingde, but since it is now known that Xingde was not 


SEI 


a monk, He Changlin's logical chain that the song lyrics of these scriptural lec- 
tures were written by Liang Xingde is by definition simply an impossibility; 


12 Dunhuang baozang, 130: 186, P.3718. 
13 Dunhuang bianwen ji xinshu, 50. 
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and besides, the people and historical events that the lyrics recount are also 
incongruent with the sequence of times recorded in the Cefu yuangui, so here 
Iattempt to lay out in detail my own theory step by step. 

In the stanza at the end of the essay, its lyrical seven-character lines touch 
on the following three historical personages: 

The ruler of Qin (Qinwang 7). The lyrics give: ‘The congregation of 
monks fervently pray and wish that all will depend on Heavenly predestina- 
tion; and yearn to see the Yellow River waters a hundred degrees translucent: 
ERRARE ^ BH Eden eH. For three years the ruler of Qin has dis- 
patched missions of officials; the present imperial dynasty is as splendid as the 


days of the ancient Emperor Shun, close to the dancing clouds" =#k#8 = 32 
jake > Sse H ese 

The ruler of Song (Songwang RE). The lyrics give: ‘The ruler of Song, loyal 
and filial, offers tribute to an emperor who is the like of ancient Yao; to the 


measuring of burning incense is entrusted sagely virtuous morality; without 
issuance of a proclamation, gaining entry to the imperial bastions is difficult; 


the dreaming soul resides long next to the sage (emperor). #2 Ee c 
S (A) PERCER  IRGGBERSEAB] ^ SOLRTER AE 
The ruler of Lu (Luwang 35$). The lyrics give: ‘The ruler of Lu, brave and 


exceptional, enthroned in Qizhou (Yangzhou); he pacifies and nourishes the 
living souls, raising up the ranked nobility; with someone so courageous and 
righteous rectifying the body politic, opening up the western regions is no 
longer a worry for the sage." MERR AI (5) JM > ie SERRA CU) 
f DRAPER LAE ^ GAPE REE AGE 
The ruler of Qin was Li Congrong (4°48, d. 933); the ruler of Song was Li 
Conghou (£é, the Later Tang dynasty emperor Mindi himself); and the 
ruler of Lu was Li Congke (ZEfft3uf, 885-937, who reigned as the last emperor 
of the dynasty 934-937 and was called in retrospect Tang Modi Ek). In 
this regard, Mr He's theory is entirely correct. Formerly, Mr Zhou Shaoliang 


PS LS 


(24 BEL, 1917-2005) in his Jiangjingwen jiaozheng’ zE& CHEFS had already 


14 Dunhuang bianwen ji xinshu, 49. 

15 Dunhuang bianwen ji xinshu, 49. 

16 My suspicion is that the character intended for ‘opening’ BF) (‘ka’) should in fact be [fH 
('guan', meaning ‘close’, but here means ‘mountain pass’; both characters are classified 
under the ‘door’ radical [J and appear similar, especially when handwritten. If the char- 
acter [f] is used instead, the line translates as: ‘The region west of the Pass is no longer a 
worry for the sage.’). 

17; Dunhuang bianwen ji xinshu, 49. 
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advanced an equally detailed examination of the evidence.!? On investigation 
of the Tang dynasty emperor Mingzong’s son Li Congrong’s investiture as the 
ruler of Qin, it is found to have happened in the first year of the Changxing era 
(930), the renyin (£ twenty-seventh) day in the eighth month; in the same 


month, the bingchen (V f$ forty-first) day, Li Conghou was invested as the ruler 
of Song.? The lyrics indicate that for three years, missions of monk-officials 
were dispatched by the ruler of Qin, but it is not known who these people 
were, though from the first year of the Changxing era and for the whole of this 
period, they must have been the ruler's trusted intimates; of course, it is known 
however that they did not include Liang Xingtong coming from Sha province 
to present tribute in the intercalary month to the first month of the fifth year 
of the Changxing era. This is the first fact. 

The lyrics do not mention that the ruler of Qin was killed. From the wording 
of the monk lecturing on the scripture's description of the ruler of Qin’s suc- 
cessive provision for dispatching missions three years in a row, it is evident that 


at this juncture, the ruler of Qin was so powerful that he appeared to emanate 
heat; in this respect, let the following passages (from The Old Official History of 
the Five Dynasties [Jiu wudai shi & Tfi (X5 |; juan 44) be examined: 


In the fourth year of the Changxing era, the first month of spring, the 
wuzi (twenty-fifth) day; bestow on Congrong, the ruler of Qin, joint addi- 
tional titles of Minister of Proclamations and Counsellor. 


Ss 


IRT ^ DUERIETEASSEPPPEPPGERP 0 


In 
T 


On the xinwei (eighth) day in the eighth month; by imperial command, 
let Congrong be appointed infantry and cavalry Field Marshal for the 
whole Empire. 


NANGA > PARRER FREKK a 


18 Scholarly Manuscripts of Shaoliang. Zhou Shaoliang, 'Changxing si nian zhongxing dian 
ying sheng jie jiangjing wen jiaozheng, 66. 

19 Sima Guang, Zizhi tongjian, vol. 28, 277.9287. 

20 Jiu Wudai shi, 44.601. 

21 Jiu Wudai shi, 44. 606. 
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On the xínchou (thirty-eighth) day in the ninth month, issue a proclama- 
tion for the Field Marshal Congrong to be set above the Chief Minister. 


TULA Ht 


BA UBI GET A - 22 


The birthday of the emperor was on the ninth day of the ninth month, the time 
when lecturing on the scriptures took place, which coincided precisely with 
the days when the ruler of Qin’s power was most tangible. For the monk lectu- 
ring on the scriptures to be toadying to him is entirely predictable. Thus, it can 
be ascertained that the lyrics written for lecturing on the scriptures must have 
been composed before the ruler of Qin was defeated. This is the second fact. 
The lyrics also contain records of the rulers of Song and Lu, and indi- 
cate that for the ruler of Song, without issuance of a proclamation, gaining 
entry to the imperial bastions is difficult. Investigation indicates that on the 


renchen (=E} twenty-ninth) day in the eleventh month of the fourth year 


of the Changxing era, the ruler of Qin was killed by An Congyi (ff, fl. 
tenth century), an Officer of the Imperial Guard. At this time, the ruler of 


Song, Li Conghou, held the position of Tianxiong (Ki, a placename) 


Military Commissioner; on the wuchen (JXJX fifth) day in the same month, 
the emperor Ming(zong) died; on the xinchou (“ZF thirty-eighth) day, the 
ruler of Song came from Weizhou #i) to Luoyang; on the guimao (285) forti- 


eth) day which was also the first day of the month, the ruler of Song acceded 
to the Imperial Throne.?? If these lyrics are to be regarded as a composition 
of the intercalary month to the first month of the fifth year of the Changxing 
era, then at that time the ruler of Song had already ascended to the imperial 
throne and it could not be said of him that ‘without issuance of a proclama- 
tion, gaining entry to the imperial bastions is difficult’ From this sentence, it 
is evident that the period of its writing was when the ruler of Qin was still in 
the heyday of his power. This is the third fact. 

The lyrics also record the matter of the ruler of Lu enthroned at Qizhou. 
Zhou Shaoliang considers that this indicates Li Congke’s tenure as the Military 


Commissioner of Fengxiang Jj, and this is entirely correct. The emperor 
Mingzong suffered a severe stroke in the fifth month, and on the wuzi (JF 
twenty-fifth) day in the eleventh month, the illness recurred; the ruler of Lu 
sent only retainers to court to serve as they could. The emperor Mingzong died 
and still the ruler of Lu repeatedly sent excuses that he too was ill and could 


22 Jiu Wudai shi, 44. 607. 
23 For details, see Zizhi tongjian, vol. 28, 278.9340. 
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not come himself, so from beginning to end he evidently remained at his seat 
of power in Fengxiang. Mr He gives: 'According to The New Official History of 
the Five Dynasties (Xin wudai shi #f HK; by Ouyang Xiu EX[Z, 1007-1072, 
et al.), in the second month of the reign of the emperor Mindi, the Fengxiang 


Military Commissioner and ruler of Lu, Li Congke, rebelled. Given that Li 
Congke's rebellion took place in the second month of 934, this proves that the 
suite of sung lyrics was written in the intercalary month to the first month of 
934: GERE) > Ba — > RPE ERE EU] > DRAPER ELS 
DUE ARR? » RERA AARAL ENEH. He considers that 


these lyrics were composed a month before the ruler of Lu rebelled, that is, 


the intercalary month to the first month of the first year of the Yingshun era. 


On the wuyin (JKT fifteenth) day in the first month of this year, the emperor 
Mindi changed the era to Yingshun. By happy coincidence, in the intercalary 
month to the first month of the year, Liang Xingtong came to court with his 
offering of tribute, so Mr He regards these times as precisely matching one 
another. Unfortunately, on examining the entire lyrics and the relevant person- 
ages as they appear in succession, it appears that at that time, the ruler of Song 
still represented an external fiefdom and was unable to gain entry to the bas- 
tions of imperial power; he is ‘loyal and filial, (and) offers tribute to an emperor 
who is the like of ancient Yao. ‘Ancient Yao’ clearly indicates Mingzong, who 
also ‘entrusted sagely virtuous morality’; ‘sagely virtuous morality’ must then 
surely indicate the ruler of Qin, Li Congrong, whose younger brother by blood 
was the ruler of Song. As for poetic lines that tell of the ruler of Lu: ‘with some- 
one so courageous and righteous rectifying the body politic, the region west 
of the Pass” is no longer a worry for the sage; on many occasions, the ruler of 
Lu had not come to the imperial court but had remained in his seat of power 
west of the Pass, and so tangibly was a concealed anxiety for the imperial 
court; however, at this juncture, the ruler of Qin held the post of infantry and 
cavalry Field Marshal in his grasp; so, when the lyrics give: ‘with someone so 
courageous and righteous rectifying the body politic’, the suspicion is that the 
‘courageous and righteous’ individual refers to the ruler of Qin, and the ‘sage’ 
indicates Mingzong. After an understanding of the poetic lines is acquired, the 
most reasonable assumption is still that the song lyrics appended to the lec- 
ture on the scriptures were composed during the ninth month and the period 
when the ruler of Qin held sway. This also corresponds to the celebrations on 
the emperor’s birthday and is an explanation of the historical sequence of 


24 He Changlin, Sanjian Dunhuang qupu ziliao de zonghe yanjiu, 23. 
25 (See above footnote 16) The character for ‘Pass’ was originally written as B (‘ka’, meaning 
‘oper’), but this is an error. 
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successive events that contains no conflicting or contrived elements. This is 
the fourth fact. 

Viewing the hypothetical period when the song lyrics were composed as 
the intercalary month to the first month is incongruent to the historical facts 
as they stand, and all related conjectures, including those that give the writer 
of them as Liang Xingde and the transmission copy of the pipa piece as ema- 
nating from his three assistants, have by inference lost their foundation. 

This essay was published in the journal Music Research (Yinyue yanjiu 2% 
WFC) (1987, issue 3), and soon afterwards, Zhang Guangda 5&3 and Rong 
Xinjiang 48417. initiated discussion on the Yutian missions of officials and 


related documents. Their material cites, firstly, the expense account calendar 


D 


for the third month of the xinyou 3E P8 year (901) found in manuscript P.4640. 


In it are mentioned Luo Tongda (Z87£, fl. late ninth—early tenth centuries), 


who was the duyaya £18; Commander of the Return to Righteousness army, 


the Yutian envoy Liang Mingming (Z2HHHH, untraceable), and others. In tan- 
dem (secondly), according to a Yutian poetic composition found in (British 
Library) $.4359 at the opening to the text ‘Visiting the Gold Gate’ (‘Ye jinmen' 38 
«&[ 1) that I had transcribed, they have come to regard this year as currently the 


earliest known written record of envoys from Yutian coming to Sha province. 
Thirdly, their research material quotes P.2704, which contains memorandums 
of the fourth and fifth years of the Changxing era pertaining to Cao Yijin's 
Verses of Transference |=) fit; phrases like: ‘The state of Yutian dispatched 
emissaries, and there was no halting on their journeys going and coming back; 


which indicates that at this time embassies from Yutian frequently stayed for 
short periods in Dunhuang on their way.?$ This essay has already discussed 
this matter and cited writings in Cefu yuangui, "Waichen bu' from which it has 
been learnt that at that time the individuals who delivered the annual tribute 
on behalf of Gua province were Tang Jin and Liang Xingtong, and the Uighur 
emissaries who came to the court to offer tribute were Anmohe and others. 
This means that when Sha province dispatched envoys to the Tang dynasty 
court, they must have travelled with their Yutian and Uighur counterparts, and 
from this the knowledge is gained that they depended on foreign regimes to 
carry out diplomacy. 
26 Peking University: Collection of Scholarly Essays in Commemoration of the Hundredth 
Anniversary of Chen Yinke (Jinian Chen Yinke xiansheng danchen bainian xueshu lunwenji). 


Zhang Guangda, Rong Xinjiang, 'Guanyu Dunhuang chutu yutian wenxian de niandai ji qi 
xiangguan wenti, 292. 
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CHAPTER 9 


Introduction to Collected Essays on Dunhuang Pipa 
Scores «BUREEREA MED FRET 


In the Dunhuang manuscripts are found three musical scores and of these the 
most important is a damaged juan folio now held in Paris under the catalogue 
number Pelliot 3808. On one of its faces is written: ‘In the fourth year of the 
Changxing era (933), in response to an invitation to lecture on scriptural writ- 


ings on the official royal birthday’ RUF JEES. Since 1938, when our 


Japanese friend Hayashi Kenzo (KÄ —, 1899-1976) made an investigative com- 
parison of this manuscript with a Japanese pipa (biwa) piece of the Tenpyo era 
(RÆ, 729-749) and confirmed that it was indeed a pipa score, fifty years have 
now passed. In Monthly Publication of Musical Scores (Gekkan gakufu H FIERY), 
juan 27, issue 1, he published a long essay on the subject,! and last year, Li Ruiqing 


ia and I finally made a joint translation of it into Chinese, which was pub- 
lished in Music and Art (Yinyue yishu 13 £f) in Shanghai (1987, issue 2)? and 
at last Chinese people have an opportunity to read the essay in its entirety. 


In 1982, when Ye Dong #24 first penned his thesis, it was hailed as a tran- 
scription that had finally cracked the code, and after the circulation of his 
Research into Dunhuang Musical Scores (Dunhuang qupu yanjiu SX gas 
72), those who discussed it increased day by day, and other transcriptions 
EVE and Jin Jianmin SER. In 
June 1987 at the Hong Kong-hosted International Dunhuang Turpan Academic 
Conference (Guoji Dunhuang Tulufan xueshu huiyi [EAT ae Sire 
a), I presented a paper ‘Dunhuang yuepu wupu youguan zhu went? 7024% 


y 


A BARABA that stressed the indivisible relationship between musical 


appeared, including versions by He Changlin [nj 


ath fet aie 
HH YEHE 


and dance scores and the impossibility of jettisoning dance and simply discuss- 
ing music, given that the pieces in the Dunhuang musical scores were mostly 
composed to accompany the imbibing of alcoholic beverages; their role was the 
same as that of vernacular drinking songs, and the rhythms of the pipa pieces 
were in fact matched to dance steps. In the past, when experts researched into 
music and dance, it was a case of ‘ne'er the twain shall meet, a taking of sepa- 
rate pathways that never come to the proverbial meeting point, which is a most 
unwise stance to adopt and a tendency that requires urgent correction. 


1 Hayashi Kenzo, Hiraide Hisao 414A if, ‘Pipa ko fu no kenkyü? 23-58. 
2 ‘Pipa gupu zhi yanjiu: Tianping Dunhuang erpu shijie' 1, 1-15. 
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As far as the rhythmic aspect of these musical scores is concerned, previ- 
ous interpretations have plagiarised one other and merely adopted a metrical 
explanation comprising strong and weak beats. When these various scholars 
have transcribed the scores, they have simply stopped work once the pitches 
are recorded, even though the musical results are most unpleasing to the ear. 
Because earlier transcribers had been insufficiently faithful and often added or 
removed items at whim, there was no choice but to make a fresh transcription 
or no worthwhile results would have been achieved, so I invited Prof. Chen 
Yingshi [ss /f2H4 of the Shanghai Music Conservatoire to have another attempt. 
At that time, Zhao Xiaosheng j#H#4- had come up with a novel suggestion 


regarding the punctuation of musical phrases that corrected the omissions and 
errors of earlier authorities, and which viewed the symbol - as a short break 
in the musical line and the symbol (— as a longer one. Prof. Chen, work- 
ing according to Zhang Yan's (338, 1248-1320) The Origin of Words (Ciyuan 
zaja) combined with Mengxi bitan BVA (by Shen Kuo tS, 1031-1095) 
formulated a new theory of ‘pulled beats’ (chepai 815). His freshly transcribed 


musical score, only recently finished, was sent to me for early perusal; on look- 

ing at the new transcription, three important points are worthy of note: 

1 Through close examination and checking of the characters employed 
in the notation, in many places authoritative correction has been 
implemented. 

2. The mysterious secret of multiple occurrences of the symbols €—3J and 
- has been unravelled and solved. 

3. Analysis of six characters to a beat and three characters to a beat in sha 
(&& ‘broken’) phrases and comparisons between recurrences of the same 
musical mode have led to the discovery of melody produced by nota- 
tional characters within a musical mode, which could be regarded as 
a breakthrough in terms of research into Dunhuang musical scores in 
recent years. 

Regarding the original meaning of the two symbols (___ and - and their evo- 

lution in subsequent usage, they have in fact a relationship to the music of 

lyric song (ci ii]) as intimate and mutually dependent as water has to milk. 

I therefore took Jiang Baishi’s (224 4; also called Jiang Kui 2288, 1154—1221) 

‘side-by-side notation’ (pangpu 3754) and Zhang Yan's ‘tablature notation using 


characters of a pipe's timbral features in answer to fingering requirements’ = 
ets FEY as well as Shilin guangji Sk &3c. (by Chen Yuanjing Biti, fL 
thirteenth century) and the symbols that they use to notate rhythm: J (‘ding’), 


FE (‘zhu’), JA (‘she’), (‘che’), and so on, and compared them with those in the 
Dunhuang scores and realised that the two practices had in fact evolved from 


a common source, and the symbol - was fundamentally an abbreviated graph 
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of ¥ (£E); had originally been fX and later when used became #4, just as '/ 
in (Jiang) Baishi's ‘side-by-side notation’ is also a symbol for ft; the character 
that Zhang Yan employs is €, and its usage is so alike that it is as if they had 
emerged from the same mould; this evidence is furnished here for thoughtful 
minds as sufficient for the sake of providing an argument. 


Here, I propose to take Prof. Chen's transcriptions and my own inevitably 
clumsy remarks and combine them in a single string-bound volume accom- 
panied by excellent illustrations that should be sufficient for the time being 
to provide interested parties with food for thought, nonetheless still seeking 
instruction and correction from the elegant circle of experts in the hope that 
together we can later make a deeper investigation. 

February 1988, written at the Chinese University of Hong Kong, Institute 
of Chinese Studies (Zhongguo wenhua yanjiusuo F ES: (EUTZCHI), the ding- 
mao J UJ year of the old calendar, the night before New Year and the Spring 
Festival. 


Although a metrical explanation comprising strong and weak beats came 
into being in a later epoch, from the late Tang dynasty onwards, instrumen- 
tal scores such as Dunhuang Pipa Scores (Dunhuang pipa pu UGE EY) all 
had the two symbols (—— ^ and - as their backbone, and if the origin of this 
system is tracked to its source, it is in fact the Han dynasty system of sentence 
breaks. — —1is the symbol for the end of a passage and can be traced back as 
distantly as the Warring States period. After the Song dynasty, (1 —) evolved 
and became ° and from an oblong turned into a circle, and the symbols ° and - 
used respectively to represent a break and a pause thereupon became the 


means to mark out the fundamental metrical arrangement of sung genres. Still 
more when it came to melismatic styles, which are even more plentifully fur- 


nished with helpful punctuating symbols, for example, ff (‘zhe’), FR ('zhuat)), 
T (‘ding’), and {È (‘zhu’), but the cart-tracks from which they had sprung had 
already revealed their traces in the Dunhuang pipa scores, and the practice 
was passed down into scores of the ‘drum-(blow) music’ (Gu [chui] yue 8 

( Ux ] 85) genre of Xi'an such that they appear to be inherited from the same 
bloodline. 

Most of the old rules and practice of musical notation can be used as cor- 
roborating evidence to demonstrate mutual veracity. In the winter of 1988, 
I went to Xi'an and with the assistance of Mr Li Shigen 44 had the privi- 
lege to view old scores of the ‘drum-(blow) music’ genre in their original state. 
The characters used for the notation are in fact vernacular versions of gongche 


“LR characters, and indication of the metrical arrangement is given primar- 
ily using the symbols © and - (x), which also have the additional functions of 
serving as marks of stress and coda, and this practice and that of Dunhuang Pipa 
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Scores are actually not of two different kinds. Immersed in the continuance 
of writing essays and in order to clear up ignorance and misunderstanding, 
for the time being I can only record the process of discovery I have taken. The 
rationale of any scholarly research is that if it does not proceed by painstaking 
accumulation drop by drop, how then can comprehension of a wider flow of 
understanding be acquired? I dare not yet lay claim even to a brittle belief that 
Iam right, but still hope that those of broad knowledge and sound scholarship 
will seek to organize and improve my work. 


1988, the night before New Year, another note. 
As an addition in the second chapter, this book includes investigation of the 
original manuscript of the pipa score, and in this respect I have availed myself 


of the assistance of my student in Paris Dr Kuang Qinghuan KKE, who made 
a tracing of the whole manuscript and sent it to me; through this, issues regard- 
ing the dating of the manuscript have been solved, and it has become clear that 
the musical notation was written first, so the fourth year of the Changxing era 
(933) is the latest possible date for its composition. The manuscript as copied 
by Dr Kuang looks as if the ink is still fresh on it, and I have brought it out many 
times to show others as a way of rewarding her labours on its behalf. Recently, 
however, the terrible news of her death has come; because of a long-standing 
illness suddenly she could no longer rise from her sickbed and in middle age 
has passed away, an orchid fragrance now damaged; in memory of her, I could 
not help but gaze vacantly for many days, barely holding back my sobs. 

A memorial service was held for her in Paris, and my eulogy poem on her 
death reads: ‘I remember I once asked of her the meaning of the characters 
“mysterious pavilion"; and now all that is left behind is a remnant manuscript 
on which to shed my tears; awaiting the summoning of her soul at the high 
green tomb of Wang Zhaojun (54 BCE-19 CE); yet fearing I will hear emana- 
ting from it the dark distant plaint of a pipa: ACMA > PIAS > 
FARAR ^ AHE E. She was highly regarded for her research into 
vernacular ‘transformational texts’ (bianwen £52; also translated as ‘changed 


literature’) pertaining to Wang Zhaojun and once went with me to pay a visit to 
Zhaojun’s tomb in Inner Mongolia. Unexpectedly, boundless Heaven has exter- 
minated my fine and beautiful friend, so I will use this book Dunhuang Pipa 
Scores to commemorate her for evermore. 


7 July 1990, after editing, once more, another note. 


CHAPTER 10 


The Relationship between Dunhuang Pipa Scores 
and Dance Scores SIUE FE ES 4 Bd SE a Z pu 


As new material appears so do new scholarly questions. In the last half cen- 
tury, an unending stream of musical scores of the indigenous musical genres 
of many places in China has been discovered; in the field of music research, 
comparative studies investigating ancient notations have arisen in response, 
and among these, those that have emerged from the Mogao caves 2 Bia have 
proved the most nutritious and appetizing and leave us feeling most replete. 
Scholars both in China and outside can surely harbour no regrets for making 
the utmost effort to penetrate the perilous and descend into the mysterious 
to carry out their research work, and the refinement of their discussion and 
richness of their explanation leaves one gasping in amazement. 

After 1938 and Hayashi Kenzo et al. had published their thesis, having first 
caught sight of the original manuscript in 1956 in Paris, I had the temerity to 
attempt an exposition on my own account. In December 1981, when Mr Ye 
Dong was first starting to make his transcription, it attracted enthusiastic inte- 
rest from colleagues, and for three years, discussion of the written characters 
continued like a forest of trees, rich and varied, verdant vistas stretching as far 
as the eye could see. The essay that Hayashi Kenzo had written was not readily 
accessible in China, so I made my own rough and ready translation of it that 
at that time had not yet been refined and a final wording established; thus, 
I urged my distinguished student Li Ruiqing to make a fresh translation. Mr Li, 
working with fellow afficionados from Kyoto, went over it again in fine detail, 
agreeing definitions, not twice, but thrice, until an established text was finally 
chiselled out.! 

At present, the Dunhuang musical scores that can be viewed are limited to 
three in number, and they are all incomplete in some way. Here, through these 
assembled fragmentary passages, I will seek to revive a faithful incarnation 
of Tang dynasty music. In pursuing an explanation too profound or by using 
wording of descriptive intricacy, it can be difficult to avoid a patch-and-mend 
result that does not deal with the matter properly. In September 1986, I revisited 


1 This version has already been published in the Shanghai Conservatory of Music schol- 
arly journal Music and Art. Hayashi Kenzo, Hirade Hisao, ‘Pipa gupu zhi yanjiu: Tianping, 
Dunhuang erpu shijie, 1-15. 
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Paris to attend a conference on ancient Confucian rites and went once again to 
the Department of East Asia at the Bibliothéque Nationale de France where I 
obtained a commitment from the Librarian Mrs Monique Cohen to bring out 
all original manuscripts relevant to music and dance for me to make a rigorous 
examination of them, and as a result of my investigations, the ice-block of my 
accumulated doubts has melted away. 

My desire was to make a broad-brush summary of the new theories of 
the distinguished company of scholarly brethren so I could get to the truth 
of the matter. Owing to the incompleteness and insufficiency of the material 
itself, a great many of the constructs of these different schools of thought have 
arisen from working by extension from the original core, and thus measured 
according to the rules of hermeneutics, there is still much room for discussion.? 
Probably, only the following points can be argued with confidence: Firstly: The 
notations themselves must be pipa scores and not gongche notation for a wind 
instrument; on this question, opinions discussed by the various authorities 
have already gradually reached unanimity, especially owing to the discovery 
of twenty notational symbols, which is sufficient in itself to furnish definitive 
proof. Secondly: The notated pieces cannot peremptorily be regarded as parts 
of a larger composition, and on this the authorities are also in agreement. 
Thirdly: [—— —1 and - are symbols of metrical organisation and of these, [— 71 


2 Regarding Dunhuang manuscripts in general, their recto and verso faces do not necessarily 
have a tangible relationship to one another, and scribes have mostly not left their names, 
so seeking confirmation of who a particular scribe was, given a situation of such unreliable 
evidence, is to make inappropriately wilful and unsubstantiated deductions; for example, 
P.3539: in it, a document is interpolated into the text in a rather random manner after which 
two lines of a pipa score are noted as if they were an afterthought. From examining the hand- 
writing, the only safe conclusion that can be drawn is that both items come from a pen in the 
hand of the same person. When, however, it comes to the question of finding out by whom 
they were written, the enterprise is entirely unworthwhile and unnecessary. The scribe who 
transmitted these passages has mistaken the character | (‘fan’) for HI (‘yue’), and the error 
is just after the two characters &E 3f (‘gengjian’), so the meaning is evidently incomplete. 
Modern scholars who have gone so far as to ascribe the text to a copyist named E Yue EH 
should ask themselves how the flow of meaning of the text is carried above and below these 
characters, and if they were to do this, they would realize that their assumption cannot be 
sustained. Regarding juan P.3808 in its entirety, driven by a desire grounded in the actions of 
the personage lecturing on the scriptures and then by means of an obscure and circuitous 
route to make deductions concerning the other face of the manuscript that has the piece 
of music on it and that its scribe came from among three assistants to a particular monk is 
entirely supposition, and it is difficult to be convinced. The distinguished Xi Zhenguan Ji $$ 
Fi who examined the original manuscript itself has only said: Judging by the pipa fingering, 
it must have been written between gu and 934. Fee tHe ^ UVAAJI 28JVL— HH. 
Ei]. As far as who wrote it and which year it was written in, Xi Zhenguan discusses these 

matters no further, which is the most objective of all possible viewpoints. 
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marks out the beats (and functions as a bar-line denoting the time signature); 
the notation of Xi'an drum music contains many occurrences of the symbol 
x to mark out beats, but is not present in the Dunhuang scores; however, that 
( — — and - indicate metrical organisation is beyond doubt.? 

Distinguished scholar He Changlin has argued that the pipa score ‘Lady 


of the Wang Family’ (Wang shi nü ER?) is the ancestral precursor from 
which the Dunhuang Pipa scores have descended. Investigation has found that 
the ‘Lady of the Wang Family’ is Wang Baoyi's Ef daughter (both fl. tenth 
century). Tongjian jishi benmo #8354052 A598 (by Yuan Shu ¥ fii, 1131-1205) 
gives (in a section in juan 39 titled ‘Master Gao Occupies Jingnan' [‘Gao shi ju 
Jingnan' EEG |): ‘Wang Baoyi, the xingjun sima commander of Jingnan, 
urged Gao Conghui (fl. tenth century) to report a plot (by An Chongjin [fl 
tenth century]) to start a rebellion, and the events unfolded in the sixth year of 
the Tianfu era of the Jin dynasty (941), KIT 8 v] HS Ete ES IBA (ZX 
EE) RODA SHEER AGENCE CJLUU— ) .* The date of Wang Baoyi's daugh- 
ter's wedding could probably not have been before this. The act of notating a 


composition as a means for carving the event in stone would have taken place 
even later. How can it be said that the date of a musical score said to have 
been obtained in a dream had been penned before a musical score copied on 
to the verso of a discourse on scriptures of the fourth year of the Changxing 
era (933)? It is extremely difficult to ascertain how old the ‘Lady of the Wang 


3 For more details, see: Wu Zhao, ‘Preliminary Investigation of the Historic Score of the Song 
and Yuan Dynasties Willing to become a Pair, Music and Art. 'Song Yuan gupu yuancheng- 
shuang chutan’ 1-10. Master Wu cites a Tang dynasty text by Xu Jingan ($4: 5x ZZ, dates 
uncertain) ‘Musical Passages: Notation using Characters’ (‘Yuezhang wenpu' 4&2 Y i£) in 
Xinzuan yue shu #342 that gives: ‘Notation using characters represents musical phrases, 
and the characters signify the melodic line, while phrases are used to structure this language; 
SCR > ath ^ SUE > TRI LB, that is to say: ‘phrases are also a representa- 

tion of metre. AJ tfr sé — ENHE ESSE. (See: Xu Jing'an, ‘Xinzuan yue shv’ quoted in Wang 

Yinglin, Yuhai, 105.24a [1922]) (Modern scholar) Zhang Shibing 5&1E 57 regards as 

a simplification written with fewer strokes of the character meaning ‘sentence’ “J (‘ju’). 

(Modern scholar) Tu Jianqiang J£ 58 thinks: ‘This notion offers proof that for the first time 

it can be established that (1 indicates metre? {ba BEag44 > “ARETE ze fe. 

Note: According to Tang zhiyan EYES (by Wang Dingbao XE XE ffs, 870-954; juan 6): ‘Niu 

Sengru (779- 848) once w Han Yu (768-824) that the beat indicates musical phrases’ ^- 

(99 RE gana d TN HE]. I maintain that employing the symbol to denote a sen- 
tence break can in fact be seen as early as the Warring States period and books written on silk 
of the state of Chu, where is used as a punctuation symbol to demarcate sentences 
and paragraphs, as can also be found on Han dynasty bamboo slips. Thus, it is ascertained 
that the form of the symbol had already a distant genesis in earlier times from which 
it had flowed down the years. Wang Dingbao, Tang zhiyan, 6.81. 

4 Yuan Shu: Tongjian jishi benmo, 39.3694. 
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Family’ was in the fourth year of the Changxing era, but she would probably still 
have been sporting the pigtails and ponytails of early childhood, so how can it 
be said that a pipa score with a xu FF introduction written by Wang Zhenfan 
(+- 0; Wang Baoyi's son, dates uncertain) is earlier than the Dunhuang 
score and the ancestral precursor from which it is descended? Regarding the 
story of the pipa, narrators of the tale customarily embroider it with the trap- 
pings of the spirit-world and in an exaggerated manner tell of how the musical 


score emerged from a celestial being and was bestowed in a dream. Youyang 
zazu VS REAH (by Duan Chengshi Pep xt, 803-863; ‘Youyang’ is a placename) 
in juan 6 (section: ‘Music’ [‘Yue’ 221) records a legend of Wang Yi ET that is 
broadly the same as the story of the ‘Lady of the Wang Family’ of Jingnan, and 
thus neither would seem to be worth citing as reliable. 

During the epoch of the Five Dynasties, there was wide dissemination of 
pipa scores, and they are found in many places. Lu You ([#/f, 125-1210) in his 
Book of the Southern Tang Dynasty (Nan Tang shu E$), juan 16, ‘Zhouhou 
zhuan’ jja (Empress Zhou: 936-965, name: Zhou Ehuang HÆ, also 
called: Zhaohui #434) gives: ‘Therefore, when the Tang dynasty was at the 
zenith of its splendour, Rainbow Skirt, Feathered Tunic was the largest musical 
composition, and the Empress obtained a damaged copy of it and had it per- 
formed on the pipa. BEBE > (FESO) RAHA > Jenae ^ MEEA 
Z.° Ma Ling's ($$, fl. late eleventh-twelfth centuries) Book of the Southern 
Tang Dynasty (Nan Tang shu E=): ‘The last emperor of the dynasty (Li Yu 
ZEJ&, 937—978, r. 961-975) had once obtained an old pipa score; a respected 
professional court musician surnamed Cao was good at playing the pipa; 
Empress Zhou was thereby able to edit a new notated arrangement of Rainbow 
Skirt (Feathered Tunic): (& 3 GHEEEERSE MTEL EE. ARGUS 


PARS 


Ds 


un 


a) GESEDHHSE. This is a pipa score of the Southern Tang dynasty. Emperor 
of the Later Shu dynasty, Wang Yan (E77, 899—925, r. 919-925), had once held 
a banquet at the Harmoniously Happy Spirit Pavilion (Yishen ting [At# =), 
where he himself played the clappers and sang Rainbow Skirt, Feathered Tunic.’ 
In the Shu dynasty, Shi Cong (447m, dates uncertain) was an individual skilled 
at playing the pipa who had originally been a professional court musician at 


5 Lu You, Lushi Nan Tang shu, 13.3a. 
6 Juan 6, ‘Nii xian zhuan’ ZZ & (Si. See: Ma Ling, Nan Tang shu, 6. 4a—4b (464: 276). 

Although recognisable as of a common origin, the prevailing version of Ma Ling’s text is 
substantially different from the one that Jao Tsung-i cites. There are also fragments of this 
quote in Lu You's equivalent passage, so there may be considerable intertextuality between 
the two. 

7 Shiguo chunqiu -- EX REX, ‘Shu houzhu Benji’ 25/f& EZKE (juan 37). See: Wu Renchen & 
{EEF (1628-1689), Shiguo chunqiu, 37.9a (465: 342). 


H 
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the Tang dynasty court. Given our knowledge that at that time the pipa was 
furnished with musical scores and they were widely disseminated, why should 
the score 'Lady of the Wang Family' of Jingnan be the only one? He Changlin 
seems to regard all pipa scores as having emerged from the same source, which 
does not sit comfortably with a reasonable assessment of the situation. 

He Changlin employs the names of note pitches according to modal 
Faw ot 

) 


practice of the Southern Sounds (nanyin R477) musical genre and compares 


these to the three different handwritten character sets used respectively for 
the Dunhuang scores. When discussing the origins of the Southern Sounds 
genre, he cites as proof the example of the eldest son of the last emperor of the 
dynasty Li Zhongyu (£H, 958—996) who was ennobled as the jungong BBA 
Governor of the prefecture of Qingyuan 3 (Quanzhou RJM) and who 
brought his family with him into Fujian when he took up the role. On inves- 
tigation, Comprehensive Mirror in Aid of Governance (Zizhi tongjian Aya 
7128; by Sima Guang =] 3%, 1019-1086), juan 288, ‘Hou Han ji’ 1#% states: 
‘The Tang dynasty emperor established the Qingyuan military jurisdiction in 


Quanzhou with Liu Congxiao (906—962) as the Military Commissioner’ f= 
Ha eS RN > DARA PERU BE NE. The events unfolded during the sec- 
ond year of the Qianyou #24 era (949) of the reign of the emperor Han Yindi 
CSS, 891—948, r. 947—948), and it was during this period that the Qingyuan 
military jurisdiction was established, much later than the manuscript of the 


pipa score was copied in Dunhuang. The two characters [f & (‘zhong yw) are 


regarded here as an error, and the correct form should be ff (‘zhong yu’); 
the second character of these two is represented in the zhouwen $8 X; greater 


seal script by = (‘yw’). 
In Shiguo chunqiu HERAF, = (‘yu’) is also rendered as {H (‘zhong yu’). 
) Ee Se 


Zheng Wenbao (&[ X £f, 953-1013) was once the zhangshuji % $u Collator of 
Records of the jungong Governor of Qingyuan, Li Zhongyu (see Shiguo chun- 


qiu, ‘Biography of Zheng Yanhua’ [Zheng Yanhua zhuan' Žž; juan 30; 
Zheng Yanhua: fl. tenth century, father of Zheng Wenbao]). Li Zhongyu died 
in Yingzhou BJH, see The Official History of the Song Dynasty (Song shi XR 
5E), juan 267, ‘Zhang Ji Zhuan' 7E;Hf& (Zhang Ji: 934-997).!° In addition, 
the emperor's younger brother (Li) Liangzuo ( (£) Ez, fl. tenth century) 


in the eighth year of the Baoda (RA era (950), came to Wuyi I mountain as 


the abbot of the Daoist Temple of Assembled Celestial Beings (Huixian guan 


8 See: ‘Biography of (Shi) Cong’ ('[Shi] Cong zhuan' (A ) 38). Wu Renchen, Shiguo 
chunqiu, 45.5b—6a (465: 408—409). 

9 Zizhi tongjian, 288.9417. 

io Song shi, 267.9215. 
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IIIA) and stayed there for thirty-seven years. Shiguo chunqiu, juan 19, gives: 
1 once read an account of Fujian and in it is recorded: "The last emperor of 
the dynasty had a younger brother called Liangzuo who undertook spiritual 
exercises in pursuit of the Way at Wuyi mountain. The last emperor of the 
dynasty issued a decree to the relevant yousi official to build a Daoist Temple 
of Assembled Celestial Beings (Huixian guan) and bestowed on (Li) Liangzuo 
the title Expositor of the Way, Modest and Harmonious, Respected Teacher.” 
Pe ES Tak REBRAGRRR : RERA TEMIR” SREK 
ee PASE J 

Wuyi Shan zhi RRLUI& (by Dong Tiangong # X T, 1703-1771; juan 18): ‘Li 
Liangzuo of the Southern Tang dynasty, soubriquet Yuanfu, was the younger 


brother of (Li) Jing, temple soubriquet Yuanzong. In the eighth year of the 
Baoda (943-957) era, he bade his farewells to Li Jing and, seeking teachings on 
implementing good governance from the monks, entered the Wuyi mountain 
temple and thereupon took up living there. The old temple was situated on an 
islet, and (Li) Jing issued a decree to the yousi official to move it to a new loca- 
tion and establish there the Temple of Assembled Celestial Beings (Huixian 
guan) and bestowed a horizontal board inscribed with the name of the tem- 
ple “Assembled Celestial Beings”. In addition, bells were cast a thousand or 
more jin in weight. Li Liangzuo lived on Wuyi mountain for thirty-seven years 
and died, dissolving in a sitting meditation posture, in the Hall of the Clear 
Void. PRS RE ' SCH ^ JER (F) Beat ^ PRK AE ^. BERI 
MRR ES 2 BBE are > RBCS JBA SHE BAR ^ MOERS 
ETERA © T rug —- C ° As EJ BLZ ERE? A Daoist Temple of 
the Empty Void (Chongxu guan }/ #1) still exists even today, and tourists to 
Wuyi mountain all visit it. Zhang Shao 5244 of the Southern Tang dynasty once 


wrote ‘The Inscription of Chongyou Temple’ (‘Chongyou guan ming’ XHAR 
$£), whose existence proves that cultural contact between the Southern Tang 
dynasty and Fujian was an extremely early phenomenon. In the Baoda era of 
the second emperor of the dynasty (Li Jing), Li Liangzuo had already entered 
Wuyi and was living there, and so there is no need to pursue the source back 
to the last emperor of the dynasty's son Li Zhongyu. The origins of the pipa 
styles of south China remain to be thoroughly investigated, but if this pursuit 
is driven by a desire to generate spurious linkage with matters of the Qingyuan 
prefecture, then the motivation is entirely unnecessary. 

According to the written record, the Dunhuang pipa employed a plectrum as 
its principal method of playing. Youyang zazu (juan 6, section: ‘Yue’) gives: ‘In 


11 — Shiguo chunqiu, 19.15b (465: 195). 
12  DongTiangong, Wuyi shan zhi, 18.4b (262:288). 
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the Kaiyuan era (713-741), when Master Duan Chengshi played the pipa, it was 
strung with leather (gut?) strings. When He Huaizhi tried to play it using the 
pobo technique (presumably with fingers unaided by a plectrum), although he 
was playing on it, it did not produce sound. BT > PERISSEEES Hg Fz&Z o ER 
RETER ^ SHI 7 AR pE. This indicates the use of a plectrum. The Dunhuang 
pipa must have been played using a plectrum, and below are texts that can be 
cited as evidence in this regard. 

S(tein).2146 ‘Nei xing cheng wen’ [4f T3 x: In Buddhist musical compo- 
sitions, strive for (accuracy of) fingering patterns and pluck with a plectrum 
from the direction of the cavity of the sound-box" ‘AHH hI ME. 

S(tein).6171 ‘Lyrics to a Piece in the Gong Mode ('Gongci' 8|): ‘The pipa is 
plucked with a plectrum and has a sound cavity fashioned of purple padauk 


wood; let the strings and pipes make first their exposition of the musical 
mode and the drums be held aloft; perform the music with full voice, yet with 
both flanks soft; and teach a touch on the strings like using chopsticks to feed 
cherries to someone. GEG} ANAS ^ SZ EISE ^ FRAT aa 1 REARS > 
BUTE SER 

A pipa plucked with a plectrum is first seen in Northern Qi dynasty figu- 
rines, as can be viewed in ‘Pictorial Explanation of the Evolution of the Pipa’ 
(‘Pipa yan'ge tujie’ FE 144 == [e] fg ).16 

In the Buddhist stone caves of Kumtura /Hi7NH-HI, Xinjiang, the twenty- 
fourth cave of the Tang and Song dynasties, a (mural depicting a) four-stringed 
pipa with a curved neck can be seen, and the player’s right hand still uses a 
wooden plectrum for playing it." This instrument is similar to a surviving 
Tang dynasty specimen now in Japan that too employs a plectrum to pluck 
the strings. As far as the Southern Tang dynasty is concerned, the pipa in 


performance can be seen in ‘Painting of Han Xizai's Evening Banquet’ (‘Han 
Xizai yeyan tu’ BEECH lel]; Han Xizai, 902—970; artist: Gu Hongzhong [EA 
FE, fL. tenth century), and here a plectrum is also used. Tang Bohu (AJE, 
1470-1524) who made a copy of this painting also depicts manipulation of a 
plectrum. Li Yu, the last emperor of the Southern Tang dynasty, in his lei k 


13 Duan Chengshi, Youyang zazu, 6.65. 

14 Dunhuang geci zongbian, 723. 

15 Dunhuang geci zongbian, 722. 

16  EDai, ‘Pipa yan’ge tujie’, 93, 95-96. 

17 Zhou Jingbao, Xinjiang shiku bihua zhong de yueqi, 51-54. 

18 See Yiyuan duoying €&$G 854, issue 7. In a Southern Tang dynasty picture by Zhou Wenju 
(ESCHE, c.907-975) of ensemble music, the pipa in the ensemble already have frets and 
are plucked by the fingers. (Wu Zhao, Zhongguo yinyue shilüe, 124.) What is the reliability 
of this picture? This awaits detailed research. The painting is currently in the collection 
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eulogy for his empress Zhaohui comments: "The pieces she performed to invite 
me to dance included "Invitation for a Drunken Dance" (‘Yao zui wu po’ 211 
SE) and "Regretting I came Late” (‘Hen lai chi po’ [R2ÉSE); with a sharp 
plectrum in her swift hands, singing her plaint in the jiao (or shang r$; see 
footnote) mode, extemporising in the yu mode; PESCH > WRAS ~ FIRE 
a= > 058 £25]? which is sufficient to serve as proof. 

In the tomb of the emperor of the Former Shu dynasty Wang Jian (3 


HI 
une 


847—918, r. 907-918) are figurines of musicians carved from stone, and the 
pipa players all use plectrums of large dimensions.?? Although at that time in 
China itself, there were also those who plucked the pipa with their hands, the 


EEE 


hu pipa WHEE of the Central Asian people of Qiuci 442% was however played 


with a plectrum. Hayashi Kenzo's reconstructed specimens all use the plec- 
trum as their principal methods of playing, as has been largely neglected by 
other authorities. The twenty Dunhuang symbols of musical notation record 
four different timbres each for the index finger, middle finger, ring finger, and 
little finger, so at that time, varied interludes using the fingers to pluck the 
strings certainly also occurred. In the village of Shuanma $$$ in Weibei 73k, 
Shaanxi, carved stone figurines include the pipa plucked with a plectrum when 
held horizontally and when held vertically with the fingers as methods of per- 
formance, though employing a plectrum was the principal method. 


Of the twenty notational symbols of pipa performance, four represent open 
strings, while the other sixteen indicate the four zhu ft bridge-like frets on the 


of the Cleveland Museum of Art and has been assessed by (modern scholar) He Hui [n 

XH as of a Northern Song dynasty provenance. The artist is not known, and the picture is 
titled ‘Ladies of the Court’ ('Kung-chung-tu' Ex "H[&]). Surviving material from the plas- 
tic arts that illustrates the transition from plucking with a plectrum to using the fingers 
includes a representation of professional court musicians carved in stone relief in the 
tomb of Wang Jian (=E ££, 847-918, r. 907-918) and a scroll painting by Wu Zongyuan (FÈ 
EJL, €.990-1050) chaoyuan xianzhang "ATCA in which the pipa players all employ 
plectrums to pluck their instruments. The period of abandonment of the use of plec- 
trums and their replacement by fingered plucking has commonly been ascribed to the 
Yuan dynasty; see Han Shude and Zhang Zhinian, Sketch of the History of the Chinese Pipa 
(Zhongguo pipa shigao), 143; also Qiu Qiongsun, Investigation of the Intricacies of Banquet 
Music (Yanyue tanwei), 11, ‘The initial epoch of playing the curved-neck pipa with the 
fingers’ (‘Qu xiang pipa shou tan de kaishi shiqi' HUTA EEE ESHA BAYA). 

19  WuRenchen, Shiguo chunqiu, 18.6b (465: 184). 

Jao Tsung-i’s text punctuates this quote as split into two halves, drawn from differ- 
ent sections of the original text, but it is found there in the redactions consulted as one 
continuous quotation and thus reproduced and translated here as such. Regarding the 
musical mode, the prevailing version is: HACE > WRTA > FIRST ^ IS pSEÉ 
JJ, which clearly indicates the shang mode (third character from the end R). 

20 See: Feng Hanji, ‘Qianshu Wang Jian mu nei shike jiyue kao’, 108. 
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neck or four xiang 1H V-shaped fret-ridges there, and none refers to additional 


pin tim fret-rods attached to the body of the instrument. Fujiwara Sadatoshi 
(JAS, d. 867) in 838 brought a Tang dynasty pipa back to Japan that too 
has four xiang-frets and no pin-frets; Chen Yang (BIZ, 1064-128) in Yue shu 


4&3 also does not describe a curved-neck pipa with any additional innova- 
tive zhu-frets. The pipa of the Tang dynasty and the Five Dynasties had four 
strings and four zhu-frets and no locations where pin-frets were situated, as 
has been universally acknowledged. By comparison, the pipa of south China 
(of later epochs) sported a curved neck, four xiang-frets, and ten pin-frets, next 
to which were two sound-holes shaped like the crescent moon curve of a lady’s 
eyebrow; it was an instrument hugged horizontally by the arms when played 
and self-evidently had not been manufactured from a luthier’s relic template 
of the Tang dynasty and the Five Dynasties. The traditional pipa with its four 
xiang-frets and twelve pin-frets is designed in such a way that in a musical 
mode with D as its tonal centre (a major scale), the notes produced on the 
seventh and eleventh pin-frets are a microtonally sharpened fourth in relation 
to the usual fourth degree of the scale, and in this way together with the fourth 
degree in its customary position their importance is to cause the mode with 
D as its tonal centre to acquire a commonly employed microtonal inflection. 
In more recent times, Liu Tianhua (SX 3, 1895-1932) took the old-style 


pipa with its twelve pin-frets and altered it to become a model with thirteen 
aA 


pin-frets, and Cheng Wujia (45 


F32, 1902-1985) reformed it still further to have 


six xiang-frets and eighteen pin-frets.?! Thus, it can be seen that during the 
history of music, the number and positioning of pipa pin-frets has been sub- 
ject to repeated increase and alteration. When the number has increased it has 
always been a natural and subsequent development of musical processes, and 
their special location according to pitch by which they can be pressed once 
more against the soundboard or pushed into different positions raises or low- 
ers pitches to express the notes of different and changed modes. 

Regarding the practice of tuning the strings, Hayashi Kenzo initially distin- 
guished three different patterns according to three handwriting formats; yet 
this begs the question as to why different styles of penmanship should equate 
to different modes? With no firm and forthright argument or evidence estab- 
lished at the outset, Master Hayashi however leaps forward and is already 
paying especial attention to the metre of the final phrases. I once advanced the 
notion that tuning practices must be grounded in the pitches of final cadence 
notes; the metrical arrangements of final cadences have in fact three formulas: 


21 Wu Ben, ‘The Special Positioning of Pin-Frets on the Traditional Pipa and its Influence 
on Musical Compositions’, (‘Chuantong pipa de teshu pinwei dui yuequ de yingxiang’), 
54-56. 
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AV», —/LVE/, and — tz |, which match respectively the three differ- 
ent styles of penmanship, therefore, it cannot be regarded that all twenty-five 
pieces use just one method of tuning the strings. Rather than arguing that these 
three different tuning patterns are the result of one player re-tuning the strings 
by adjusting the pegs in performance and plucking the strings accordingly, 
surely it would be better to argue that three different players in succession are 
using respectively three different tuning patterns, which does seem a more 
reasonable interpretation. When discussing tuning methods, modern scholars 
all choose between two routes as their direction of travel: the first is to use 
the modes of Southern Sounds as reliable evidence that mirrors the tuning 
of the strings, a line advocated by Ye (Dong) and He (Changlin);?* the second 
is to take the gong mode that the pieces are in, look again at the cadence notes 
and then simply make logical deductions on that basis; for example, in the 
piece ‘Music for Pouring out the Cup’ (‘Qingbei yue’ [257 4%), in the first group, 
the cadence notes are all /\, precisely as if /\ were the tonal centre of the 
shang mode. In the second tuning pattern in a different style of penmanship, 
the cadence notes of 'Music for Pouring out the Cup' are all indicated by the 
symbol | , and the mode is 'semitonal gingshang’ /|\— 358.2? This approach 


22 Astranscribed by Ye (Dong), the second of the three tuning patterns is: d—f—a-——d' Note: 
The Southern Sounds open strings tuning pattern d—f*—a—d is only used for the genre 
‘Four that do not answer’ (Si buying’ PUA FE), whose scores require that the stringed 
instruments in the ensemble re-tune their strings a whole tone lower, with only the pipa 
zi $ string retaining its original pitch of d' unchanged. (See: article by Zhao Songguang 
XE ZR in issue 18 of National Folk Music [Minzu minjian yinyue]; ‘Dui nanyin guanmen 
yu yizhufan'gong de wudulian fenxi, 13-18.) Master Ye does not give a reason why the 
(Dunhuang) strings should be tuned in like manner; he also does not sketch the twists 
and turns of an argument and simply baldly states that tuning should be accomplished 
according to the pitches employed by the Southern Sounds pipa, so owing to insufficient 
evidence, his case is regarded here with due suspicion. 

23 For ‘Music for pouring out the Cup: Long Melody’ (‘Qingbei yue changdiao' ERR 

ad), see (the Dunhuang) Yunyao ji S555 &. In the ‘(Music for) Pouring the cup found in 

Liu Yong's (filz, 984-1053) poen of Musical Compositions (Yuezhang ji #222), the 

following different gong = modes are indicated: 


‘Music for Pouring the Cup’ (‘Qingbei yue (ti 724) 


xianlü gong fil| % mode (upper register) dashi KF melody (2 taicou XÍA mode) 
huangzhong =$% mode, shang PA) as the tonal centre; note, that is, yue jf mode. 


‘Ancient Pouring out the Cup’ (‘Gu qingbei' TAM) 
linzhong K$% mode, shang as the tonal centre (xiezhi Exit melody, nangong FE E 
[nanlü? FB = ]) xiaoshi /]| v& mode. 


‘Pouring out the Cup’ (‘Qingbei’ (A) 
huangzhong mode, yu 7|] as the tonal centre (banshe {47 melody, nangong [nanlii?]) 
sanshui #7K melody (nanlii mode, shang as the tonal centre) 
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is advocated by Master Xi Zhenguan jf2. Of the two routes, my view is that 
the second has the greater reasonableness and is supported by more evidence. 

Among the manuscripts found in the Mogao caves are several that relate 
to dance notation, and the originals of these are divided between Paris and 
London. The notation on the verso of manuscript Pelliot accession number 
3501 was first copied out by Liu Fu (Sf, 1891-1934) who had it printed in 


Dunhuang duosuo SERBIA, of which a facsimile is available in Kanda 
Toyoda's (TREE 3£—, 1897-1984) Dunhuang miji liuzhen xinbian USWA A 
r4. Liu Fu's copy was traced out in a hurry and his deciphering and iden- 


tification have many inaccuracies. In Paris in 1956 after I had first seen the 
original manuscript, I wrote an editorial commentary on it in which I mooted 
a number of corrections, for example, for the three characters that translate 


ri 


as ‘mutually-meet-offer a salutation’ *4##s, the third character of these 1H 


(offer a salutation) can be proved to be a graphic alternative current in the Six 


i= 


Dynasties, and the intended character is f£ and not f£ (the characters are simi- 


lar in appearance and core meaning), to cite just one example.?* Continuing the 
research process in London, I learnt that British Museum (now British Library) 
accession number Stein.5643 was also a fragmentary specimen of dance nota- 
tion, and a facsimile of it is appended to my book Notes on Reading Dunhuang 
Pipa Scores (Dunhuang pipapu duji POZ FE AAC); thus from this point 
onwards, the scholarly world was aware of a second Dunhuang manuscript of 


dance notation, which meant that the discussion initiated by Hayashi Kenzo 
could now be continued and expanded. Representation of movements by char- 
acters such as && (‘dan’), X (‘xun’), and & (‘Lun’) had not been seen before. In 
addition, there is Pelliot manuscript accession number 3719 ‘Washing Stream 


Given that, in the Song dynasty, ‘Pouring out the Cup’ occurred in different versions of 
the gong mode in this fashion, it is not at all surprising that in the Dunhuang manuscripts, 
the metre and mode of ‘Pouring out the Cup’ manifest themselves in two variants, and 
besides fast and slow pieces and other differences, the overall picture is of a multiplicity 
of variation; for more details, see Xi Zhenguan's paper ‘Regarding the Scores of the first 
Tranche of Dunhuang Pieces, my Views on tuning Pipa Strings’ (‘Dunhuang qupu diyiqun 
dingxian zhi wojian’, 1-11). 

Prior to this, Xia Jingguan (Fikh, 1875-1953) in Cidiao suyuan Fal sa WAY had 
already outlined fine differentiations between various types of gong mode. The formats 
for Music for Pouring out the Cup’ that Wan Shu ($4, c.1630—1688) includes in Cilii 38] 
442, juan 6, number ten in total and comprise 94, 95, 104, 105, 107, 108, or 116 characters. 

See: Xia Jingguan, Cidiao suyuan. Wan Shu, Cilii. 

24 The Zhang Menglong (54s: He, fl. fifth-sixth centuries) stele (dated 522) that is familiar 
to all includes the lines: ‘Poets adulate his filial piety and brotherly loyalty; his radiance 
gathers on his lovely concubines ... and as a central focus his prosperity is trustworthy and 
reliable’ #4 AKER ^ tB] > rp BEER. The character for ‘gathers’ used here 
is 44, a variant of the more familiar 44. 
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Gravel’ (‘Huan xi sha’ 755; 7/^) and its fragmentary notation of which only three 
lines remain that includes: ‘Slow two, fast three, slow three, fast three; [= 
=\8=38 =; and the rhythm that they notate has an implicit relationship to 
dance, which means here is evidently a combined score of dance and music, 
and although it comprises only a very few characters, their significance should 
not be underplayed. 

Both solo and team dances are found. Solo dances include the ‘Pictorial 
Representation of the Vimalakirti Scripture’ (‘Weimojie jingbian' BEI 
$85) in Mogao cave 61 that is well-known and familiar worldwide. Team dances 


can be seen in Dunhuang scriptural manuscripts. In my youth when I wrote 


Dunhuang qu $i gi, I first indicated that on the verso of Stein.2440 ‘one team 
turquoise, one team yellow, bear treads’ 4 —[K > i—i% > SEES is just such an 


example,?6 and this material is often cited by others as evidence worthy of dis- 
TEES 


cussion. Zheng Qi's (2558, 839-910) Kaitian chuanxin ji Rž (Tianbao 
era: 742—756) includes the phrase: 'At the beginning of the Tianbao era was a 


person by the name of Liu Zhaoxia (see footnote 28), who presented a fu poem 
“Celebrating the Happiness of Warm Springs"; KH) 8 Ses ^ MA CERE 
i BA?" The text of this poem is preserved in the Dunhuang manuscripts, 


twice in total, and it contains the lines: 'The turquoise team, the yellow team; 
the bear treads the chest, the leopard lifts the back. 2;—[X 4 :&—[EX > FERS 
He] 5 SEE 15.7? Such opinions as have been expressed regard these phrases as a 


description of the emperor's guard-of-honour. 

Investigation of Duan Anjie's (Pff, fL. ninth century) Yuefu zalu ER 
RES reveals that it contains records of the Yayue bu TEE (passage 1), the 
Qingyue bu 3772238 (passage 3), the Qiuci yue bu #2222238 (passage 8), and so 
on, and in their midst (passage 6) is a record of the Xiongpi bu #&8E 45 where 


ANAS 


were found ‘twelve effigies of black bears and brown bears all carved of wood 
and each about ten feet tall’ E 8&SE-- MURK > E33E 88.39 The move- 


ASA 


ment ‘tread’ (‘ta’ R$) has perhaps a direct connection to the Xiongpi bu REE 


ASAN 


Hb of the Music Department. When the emperor went out on a journey, the 
court orchestra accompanied him in his entourage, and the orchestra natu- 


rally included a dance troupe. Wang Zhuo (-EJ J, 105-1160) gives an account 
of a dance troupe formed by Li Keji (Z&n] Xz, fl. eighth-ninth centuries): ‘This 


25 Dunhuang baozang, 130: 194, P.3719. 

26 Zheng Qi, Kaitian chuanxin ji, 15b-16a (1042: 847—48). 

27 Zheng Qi, Kaitian chuanxin ji, 15b (1042: 847). 

28 The two manuscripts: Pelliot.5037 and 2976; the poem itself is narrated by holder of the 
Jinshi #E-E degree Liu Xia (BIH, also called Liu Zhaoxia S858 8S, fl. Tang dynasty). 

29 Zheng Qi, Kaitian chuanxin ji, y5b-16a (1042: 847—48). 

3o Duan Anjie, Yuefu zalu, 4b (839: 991). 
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merely resembles the transmission of “treading” dancing steps in recent times.’ 
AR HELL TE (ER EAS 7 $$ F..9! At that time, separate groups inside a dance troupe 
were differentiated according to colours, and they wore masks to mimic the 


form and hue of various animals, which accounts for transmission of the 'tread- 
ing' dancing pose. Pelliot Manuscript 3272 includes a record: 'On a particular 
day, at the sacrificial obeisance of the annual harvest ... the youths officiating 


at the ceremonies came in dancing with “treading” steps; —H > WEF > ...... 
XE BLED EEA BEAK, 3? and this was the custom of performing the ‘treading’ dance 
on the first day of the New Year. 

All Dunhuang dance notations of this type are like fine scatterings of jade 


shards, and even if one tastes a mere morsel, they are insufficient alone to allow 
an overall picture of contemporary dance practices to be viewed; the move- 
ments themselves were already known and there was no need to explain them 
(and thus the vocabulary functioned simply as a series of prompts). The dance 
gestures and poses employed, however, were many and varied as have been 
preserved in murals; describing and explaining these in detail is extremely 
helpful to understanding the fragmentary scores that do survive. 

Records of Dunhuang dances are found in official histories, for example, 
The Official History of the Liao Dynasty (Liao shi 2252), ‘Taizong ji xia’ KEE 
F (juan 4): 


In the second year of the Huitong era (939), the eleventh month, the 
dinghai year, Tieli and Dunhuang both sent envoys to the imperial court 
to offer tribute. 


$8] —5--—H T 3x ME BE 


ERA o 33 


ES 


In the third year, the fifth month, the gengwu year, on the Duanwu fes- 
tival, a banquet was held for the assembled ministers and envoys of the 
feudal fiefdoms, and a command issued for the two Uighur and Dunhuang 
envoys to perform their native dances, and the assembled feudal rulers 
were called on to watch them. 


SFRARSF > Mim TEREK Bde ^ mA ` BE BETEAR IG 
$^ aL 34 


31 Wang Zhuo. Biji manzhi, 5.39. 

32 Dunhuang baozang, 127: 242, P.3272. 
33  Liaoshi, 4.46. 

34 Liao shi, 4.47. 
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The Official History of the Liao Dynasty, ‘Treatise on Music’ (‘Yue zhi’ 4275; 
juan 54), 'Zhuguo yue š% also has a record of the Duanwu festival of the 
third year of the Huitong era when the two Uighur and Dunhuang envoys were 


ordered to perform their native dances. Twice over the same event is recounted, 
which demonstrates the importance that the people of the Liao dynasty 
ascribed to the vernacular dances of Dunhuang. With the establishment of the 
Song dynasty, the Cao family rulership of Dunhuang had already become 
a viceroyalty of the Liao dynasty (for details, see: The Official History of the 
Liao Dynasty, 'Shuguo biao’ J£ Ed, juan 70).35 Writings that pertain to Uighur 
dances include ( juan 142, the seventeenth juan of ‘Yue zhi’ 4275 of The Official 
History of the Song Dynasty [Song shi] that mentions) the Shediao huihu dui $} 
FAS [188.36 What were the defining characteristics of Dunhuang’s native ver- 
nacular dances? An answer to that question awaits the carrying out of detailed 


study in the future of the cave murals as research material and then for argu- 
ments to be arranged in due order. 

Recently, Li Zhengyu ZE1E*F has drawn attention to a letter template (shuyi 
f&) on S.5613; situated directly underneath the title of the letter, which is 


Lll 


E 


T 


written by a lady to her husband, are four lines of small characters that are a 
dance notation of the composition ‘Southern Songlet’ (‘Nan gez? KF), and 
his transcription of these characters is printed in Dunhuang yanjiu SRL, 


issue 9.3” After making further careful investigation of a magnified facsimile 


copy, I discovered that the text as Master Li had transcribed it still contains 
many incorrect characters, so I made a fresh editorial correction of them; from 
left to right, the text reads: 


A composition for the serving of wine; ‘Southern Songlet; two sec- 
tions; slow two, fast three, slow two. Ling-movement comes to the 
ju-movement, each for three beats. Dan-movement, pu-movement (six); 
shuang-movement, bu-movement. Nearby ling-movement, comes for- 
ward, yi-movement. Yin-role: dan-movement, bu-movement. Dance: 
ju-movement, cu-movement. Shuang-movement,  bu-movement. 
Ling-movement, sui-movement; quick three; three beats, zhe-movement, 
one beat. Meet, sui-movement: three beats, zhe-movement, one beat. 
Shuang-movement, bu-movement. Dance: ju-movement, at the back; 
at the back, song-movement. In the jisi year of the Kaiping era, on the 


35 Liao shi, 54.882. 
36 Song shi, 142.3350. 
37  LiZhengyu, ‘Dunhuang yishu zhong faxian tinian nan gezi wupu, 75. 
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seventh day of the seventh month, written in melancholy. De Shen 
records it. (see Figure 10.a) 


LRH ^ (RPE) C PERS IS k= R TEES Si 
8ü CN) o SERE ATORTIS GE) SD ($B) (SH) > SEGEER o 

SE) ie TB Lo STAT Ie s BRST AB ^ SENS > S 
fe? RX - BPP CER: CHEHRE fea * CAMBSlio.a ) % 


uu d Ei 


This score comes with a date for when it was written and as such is extremely 
precious. It was penned in the third year of the Kaiping era of the Later Liang 
dynasty (909). At the opening is clearly recorded 'a composition for serving 


wine, FER, that is, a genre of miscellaneous vernacular music and dance 
composition for use at banquets, of which 'Southern Songlet' was evidently 
one such example; that it was originally a drinking song can be ascertained 
with confidence, and as new material, it deserves detailed research.3? 

Below, all relevant matters (1-13[14]) are listed in turn and appropriate dis- 
cussion appended. 


1 Quick (ji 4) and Slow (man |) 


Formerly, the received wisdom regarding the lyrics of small-scale compositions 
was that they simply awaited the application of sung melody and there was no 
specific danced element to the artistic design, and the same applied to drinking 
songs. Looking at this score with modern eyes, self-evidently this was not the 
case, and drinking songs could also come with dancing. An example of a solo 
dancer is a stone carving in relief of a dance composition found in a tomb of 
the Southern Song dynasty in Guangyuan E£7t, Sichuan. The figure in question 


is a female musician sporting a winged futou [EUH silken cap wound on to her 


head and wearing a round-collared or double-breasted narrow-sleeved robe, 
her hands twisting her sleeves together and her waist tied with a belt, either 
gyrating her waist and raising her hands aloft or bending her knees and waft- 
ing her sleeves, such are the dancing postures she assumes. Discussion of her 
has suggested that she is the ‘singing girl who dances large-scale compositions 


38 Dunhuang baozang, 44: 2, $.5613. 
39 The character $f (‘pu’) of ‘dan-movement, pu-movement' EA %# is, according to its 
shape, undoubtedly this character, but Master Li interprets it as a character similar in 
appearance FF (‘ban’), which is incorrect. Also, later in the text, for the phrase: 'Yin-role: 
dan-movement, pu-movement. Dance; 5 | £.$[]##; Li mistakenly employs the character 
$2 (‘fen’) for 'pu-movement' $$, but judging from the linguistic context, the correct read- 
ing is ‘dan-movement, pu-movement' ER $i. 
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that only she has the facility to perform solo to the fore’ (ES X HH E— T8 
X mentioned in Chen Yang's Yue shu (juan 185).*° In the (Dunhuang) folios 
containing the pipa scores, those compositions that employ the tempo instruc- 


tions ‘fast’ and ‘slow’ in the same piece and thus differentiate between them 
are listed in the table below: 


TABLE 10.1 Compositions that contain the tempo instructions ‘fast’ and ‘slow’ 


‘Music for Pouring ‘West River Moon’ ‘Affairs of the "Yizhou' (a 
out the Cup; twice pẹ} Heart’ placename) 
HRE DET £9 


, 


‘Slow Composition, ‘Slow Composition, ‘Slow Composition, ‘Slow Composition, 


three times twice once once 

EHTE HTZ seth F— fih 
‘Another ‘Fast Composition, 
Composition, once once 

ÉT "—— 


'Fast Composition, 
twice 
JU T 


FEL 


Wang Zhuo's Biji manzhi (285785; juan 5) gives: ‘From the mid-Tang dynasty 
onwards, the modern form of slow compositions gradually appeared.’ rp 
IUE S Bee HIT. The character ‘modern’ indicates here the early Southern 
Song dynasty, though the musical form of slow compositions originated in the 
mid-Tang dynasty. The Official History of the Song Dynasty (Song shi), 'Yue zhi' 
(juan 142) states: ‘Scores where music is defined as “fast” or “slow” number 


several thousand compositions’ ExieisüséT ia.” This could certainly 
be regarded as abundant! In the same piece, 'fast' and 'slow' are also differen- 


tiated from one another. Zhang Yan's Ciyuan, ‘Paiyan pian’ fall (juan 2): 


‘Slow three, fast three, metrical patterns: the piece "Three Stages" is of this kind, 


4g 


TZAT > SHE is an expression of this. In the dance notations 


40 Chen Yang Yue shu, 185.3a (211: 831). 
41 Wang Zhuo, Biji manzhi, 5.37. 

42 Song shi, 142.3356. 

43 Zhang Yan, Ciyuan, B.4a (1733: 66). 
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cited above, in ‘Southern Songlet' is found: ‘Two sections; slow two, fast three, 
slow two. WES ` 48 £m — 1e —.44 


This sort of piece where numbers of beats are recorded is a formula that can 


also be seen in many other dance compositions; thus, it is made clear that in 
the same piece, because of divisions between fast and slow tempi, 'another 
of the same type’ <— ie can be formed. Also, because of differences between 
the various gong modes, the musical score and the number of characters 
employed to notate it can occur in more elaborate forms, for example, 'Music 
for Pouring out the Cup' is found as many as seven times among the pipa 
pieces. Wan Shu (tf, c.1630—1688, in Cilü 59], juan 6) because of his dictum 
‘when the melody is different, the piece will therefore be different’ 35] zE cti Œ 


125 


also sighed 'because the epoch when the piece was created is distant, the notes 
themselves have died too. HH} Ù.45 Nowadays, there has been a gradual 
discovery of new material, for example, ‘Yuanchengshuang pu’ fap EE ae in 
Shilin guangji that is marked ‘double quick time’ ®#/#—-<, which, as it carries 
the character for ‘fast’, ought to be a fast piece. A recent distinguished scholar 


has, through research, formed the opinion that ‘fast’ means triple time with 
one strong and two weak beats,^9 and from this it can be deduced that Qing 
dynasty usage by which density of rhyme deployment distinguishes between 
fast and slow pieces is an entirely incorrect concept!^? 


2 Level Beats (Pingpai FA) and Walking Beats (Xingpai 1719) 


Suites of lyric songs of ‘stationary music’ (zuoyue 4^5) of the'drum-blow music’ 
of Xi'an, for example, compositions in repertories of the musical instrument 
societies Dongcang RA and Xianmi si i7 F contain pieces that combine in 
performance level beats of slow metre and walking beats of fast metre. In this 


Syl 


respect, (modern scholar) Lü Hongjing = /i#¥ cites two examples: 


Level beats: 


NE 


Example: ‘Looking at my Native Area: Slow’ d | 70) 
MSE Bae) 


44 Dunhuang baozang, 44: 2, S.5613. 

45 Wan Shu, Ci lü, 7.26a (191). 

46 According to Wu Zhao. 

47 As given in Fang Chengpei's 7; Ei (fl. late eighteenth-early nineteenth centuries) 
Xiang yan ju ci zhu, 5.62. 
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48 
49 
50 


This is a slow piece sixty-six bars long; its special characteristic is that one 
strike on the woodblock comes every two bars and represents a rhythmic 
unit, that is, the Tang dynasty 'one beat' metre. 


RENN BZ TR ^ RPE Be ts (TTF EAT. > 
tise ae GS 


Walking beats: 
fT 


Example, ‘Eighteen Hammers: Quick’ d | 130) 
a (+ SEER) 


This piece would seem to have been performed twice as fast as the previ- 
ous pieces, with one bar equivalent to a rhythmic unit. 


Ie HE PA EE iy ER SS DR — [II BR PO => DA NBBTE FS (FY 
Hif. 49 


Immediately after using level beats to perform the slow composition 
‘Looking at my Native Area’ comes a quick piece ‘Eighteen Hammers’ that 
uses walking beats. The performers themselves call walking beats by the 
term ‘cadencing the piece’, and their method of notation often furnishes 
a written link between slow and quick pieces such that the whole is not 
broken into sections. At the juncture between the two pieces, one slow 
and the other quick, are often the characters ‘enter into walking beats’ 
or ‘walking beats’ as written instructions.9? Here, in order to explain the 
phenomenon of differentiation between slow and fast pieces (sections) 
in pipa scores and in the dance notation "Southern Songlet"; two sec- 
tions; slow two, fast three, slow two, the methodology that is considered 
most apposite is to take heed of compositions of Xi'an ‘drum music’ of 
this type that exhibit the musical form of walking beats linking into level 
beats. In ‘Southern Songlet, the entirety of ‘two sections; slow two, fast 
three, slow two (three)' could be interpreted as employing level beats to 


Lü Hongjing, ‘Sui Tang jiequ qianshuo’, 15-16. 

Lü Hongjing, ‘Sui Tang jiequ qianshuo; 16. 

Preserved in the West Grain Storehouse music society of Xi'an are scores of ancient pieces 
including 'Songshen zhang’ 2XTIz£ and ‘Yi jiang feng’ —? TJ, and these are titles of 
compositions that employ walking beats. 
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perform the two sections twice,*! followed immediately by using walk- 
ing beats to perform them three times, then once more employing the 
level beats of slow compositions to perform them twice. A single piece 
‘Southern Songlet’, although small, comprises two sections, and these 
are performed in succession at a slow tempo twice, then at a fast tempo 
three times, and finally at a slow tempo twice (three times) in a repeated 
fashion according to this form, so the overall duration would have been 
comparatively long and matched to dancing undoubtedly an impressive 


spectacle. 
FEF fae HE CREER Zi ^ KARATI T NE AMT A 
FS Uca) o FIGOSECETETETR ^ POSUERE ^ ARE ER ^ TENS ^ TRAM e 
Rema A A(T HRI ERT Zee BUSES RIL DT REA 
fa? DUPRE te amb Ne th Fe Po Ro SER ET CE) PB 
fo RS ELLE RBIS: AKUARE BSS 
A] DAC FAVRE Rd ^ KETAS ^ PHFHTSHIDETHSS o 
E (Pa) HT RUN > MAHE” MENEZ BS BSE SRR 
AR ^ KEER ^ PUREA i o 5? 


The process of employing a piece in walking beats as a cadence piece has 


been 


regarded as bearing a close resemblance to the professional performance 


music of the western regions of the Sui and Tang dynasty empires, that is, 
multi-sectioned compositions and songs of Xiliang 783, Qiuci, Shule se, 
and Anguo ZzEd and the situation by which these are symbiotically intercon- 


nected with dance compositional forms. 


TABLE 10.2 Songs and compositional forms 


songs multi-sectioned compositions dance compositions 

EA fg FE 

songs dance compositions multi-sectioned compositions 

EA p fg 

51 The original Chinese text as given in the Taiwanese edition of Jao Tsung-i's collected 


52 


works is given here. In it, there seems to be some muddle between the words for 'two' 
(er —) and ‘three’ (san =). The English translation furnishes a plausible correction of 
these with the Chinese original in brackets. 

The material above is taken from Lü Hongjing's Preliminary Analysis of Multi-Sectioned 
Compositions of the Sui and Tang Dynasties’ (‘Sui Tang jiequ gianshuo’), 16. 
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Jiegu lu XEjS&$ (by Nan Zhuo 5, fl. ninth century) states: ‘All pieces 
whose notes have been used up yet their melody appears unfinished must 
take another piece and employ it to break up the structure into sections; for 
example, pieces of this type include "Yeposuoji" that uses "Quzhe" as a fast 
and frequent structural interpolation, and *Quzhe" that uses "Huntuo" in 
turn in like manner. MLHA Erase sse DAL REL. ^ SU CTS REO FH 
Qe PED escala f ^ Qe ED H CRUS #2. Chen Yang in Yue shu (juan 164) 
indicates: 'Multi-sectioned compositions are products of the inhabitants of 
Qiuci and Shule, and they are not the music of (mainstream) China.’ fH E&E 
2& MEEA ZH” FECA 255^ The pieces performed on the Dunhuang 
pipa employed the characteristics of Qiuci music, the so-called ‘Qiuci mel- 
ody in gong-shang modes’, #82488 = 74,°> and thus they have multi-sectioned 
musical forms. They are constructed from mutual interchange between 
fast and slow pieces (sections), for example, the abovementioned songs, 
dances, and multi-sectioned pieces in resultant interlinked forms, and this was 
the defining characteristic of music of the western regions. 


3 Single Dan #i-Movement and Double Shuang # (#)-Movement 


In the Pelliot score, the character i (‘dan’, denoting a single movement) 

appears many times, as given below: 
‘Xiafang yuan’: 'zhun-movement, comes forward, ling-movement; three 
beats. Dance; sui-movement, ju-movement—dan-movement: fast three. 
In the front, for four sections, da-movement, ling-movement; for two beats, 
song-movement; after, for four sections, da-movement, ling-movement; 
after, for two beats, song-movement. As originally. Meeting together, 
yi-movement. QEN) : AERIS > E > FR. HEH o BAT 

DURST > ^ RAPERE s EHTO ^ RIRS o RE 2 FART ISO 


53 | Nan Zhuo, Jiegu lu, 7a (839: 984). 

This citation is found in Jiegu lu but when compared to prevailing modern versions, 
there are discrepancies in wording, and it has been assembled from two separate sections 
of text. See also note 81 below. 

54 Chen Yang, Yue shu, 164.8a (211: 755). 
55 Dunhuang baozang, 126: 202, P.3065. 
56 Dunhuang baozang, 128: 490, P.3501. 
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'Southern Songlet: 'Two sections; slow two, fast three, slow two. 
Ling-movement, sui-movement, three beats; dance ju-movement— 
dan-movement: fast three; middle section, song-movement; middle 
section, slow metre; for two beats, song-movement! (KT) : Wiz - 
BEZ. > R= BBS BOXE 
WEE ER ].57 


^. 


‘Qian xiafang yuan’: ‘Ling-movement comes to the ju-movement; three 
beats. Da-movement for five sections; song-movement; song-movement, 
no dan-movement, walking? APENT): SEHE > —dH 2 HERT > 


XÉ > GRA fT 1.58 Note: in this instance is stated: 'dan-movement, walk- 


) HdZ— 


ing! 8fT. 


"Washing Stream Gravel: Keep the same metre throughout. 'Ling- 
movement, three beats. Dance: sui-movement, ju-movement—dan- 
movement: dance, yin-role, dance, ju-movement;yin-role, ju-movement...: 
(EXP HE ua SHEE - HELIS E SIR US 


‘The Male Phoenix returns to the Clouds’: 'Shuang-movement: song- 
movement, guo-movement. Ling-movement, sui-movement; middle 
section; dan-movement: pl a T guo-movement; dance: ju- 
movement, head metre. (EURE) :| E2% > Xp. BR cp Hk > 
3E o SjEUHjHI.99 Note: in this iid) the relative positioning 


of 'shuang-movement: song-movement $£€iÉ and 'dan-movement: 


?^ BES 


song-movement' 544% exhibits linguistic parallelism. ‘Zhun-movement, 


in front; ling-movement, sui-movement, three beats; dance; ju- 
movement—dan-movement, da-movement; “Washing Stream Gravel”; 


metrical section, song-movement. HEH jx» o SEHE — FH 
KOZ > fHETEÁRO! Note: in this passage is given: ‘dan-movement, 
da-movement. Ff]. 


In the Stein manuscripts, the occurrences of the character for dan-movement 


fH are: 

57 Dunhuang baozang, 128: 490, P.3501. 
58 Dunhuang baozang, 128: 491, P.3501. 
59 Dunhuang baozang, 128: 491, P.3501. 
60 Dunhuang baozang, 128: 492, P.3501. 
61 Dunhuang baozang, 128: 492, P.3501. 
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62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 


As above. Metre: ling-movement comes to the ju-movement; 
dan-movement in slow metre; section of song-movement; fast three ... 


FIBI ° dio zd 


> ESHA > BC mL. 


THU 


As above. Metre: ling-movement, dance, sui-movement, ju-movement, 
dan-movement. Ling-movement comes to ju-movement, each for three 
beats... 


EAI » ASE ^ o ZEdE ah... 


‘Mo Mountain Stream’ ... ling-movement comes to the ju-movement; 
dan-movement: [un-movement, add an additional beat... 


EUZ)... SBE > BEN FH... 


r 


... jJu- movement; dan-movement: xun-movement, /un-movement; each 
adds two additional beats. 


{0 


ies jo Him ^ AWA s 95 


‘Southern Songlet’ ... ling-movement comes to the ju-movement; 
dan-movement, xun-movement, /un-movement; each adds two addi- 
tional beats.... 


(FAK)... SBF 


m 
{mu 
l 
zu 
se 
> 
EA 
= 
iml 
o 
o 


Comes to the ju-movement; dan-movement, xun-movement, 
lun-movement; each adds two additional beats. 


Sino HOW > NEATH ° 87 


Dunhuang baozang, 44: 112, P.5643. 
Dunhuang baozang, 44: 112, P.5643. 
Dunhuang baozang, 44: 2, P.5643. 
Dunhuang baozang, 44: 2, P.5643. 
Dunhuang baozang, 44: 113, P.5643. 
Dunhuang baozang, 44: 113, P.5643. 
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As above. Metre: ling-movement, dance, sui-movement; ju-movement— 
dan-movement: ling-movement comes to the ju-movement, each for 
three beats. 


lal - fa SERHR Wo E ^ BSH» 68 


H 


Also, instances of dan-movement £ correlating to pu-movement ffi, and 


shuang-movement ® correlating to bu-movement ft 


Pelliot manuscript notation ‘Pairs of Swallows’; slow four, fast seven; slow 
two, fast three. Ling-movement comes to the ju-movement, three beats. 
For three sections, dan-movement, pu-movement; in the middle section, 
invert the four positions; ling-movement, after that, song-movement. 


[Gig ORF) MOUS HERI SFRS. SRE HR 
(BDU > SHH s 69 


In this example, where ‘dan-movement, pu-movement’ $H is written, the 


sentence break should come after the character $f (‘pu’).”° In the newly dis- 


covered Stein notation, ‘dan-movement, pu-movement' = $i] also occurs twice, 


and the contexts are given below: 


68 
69 
70 


71 


Ling-movement comes to the ju-movement, each for three beats; 
dan-movement, pu-movement; shuang-movement, bu-movement. 


OSEE M tpm 


ni 


Dunhuang baozang, 44: 2, P.5643. 


Dunhuang baozang, 128: 491, P.3501. 

Zhao Shuyong (52i, 1898-1965) reads the three characters 'pu-movement; in the 
middle section’ $E Ez without a sentence break, arguing: ‘All places where the lin- 
guistic function of something serving as a foil for something else is to be observed, the 
character $} ("pu-movement") is used, and the meaning of “middle section" FH EZ is that 
particular rhythms i in a mode can be repeated many times. ^LPTDZ MARGEIR oH > 
EE ERHI & Hk garp Zr 82S. Now that it is known that the collocation 
‘dan-movement, pu-movement’ BB i is employed on many occasions, it has also become 
clear that ‘pu-movement’ $j does not have the function of indicating a linguistic usage 
where something is a foil for something else. 


Zhao Zunyue, ‘Dunhuang wupu canzhi tanwei 195. 
Dunhuang baozang, 44: 2, S.5613. 
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Nearby, ling-movement, comes forward, yi-movement. Yin-role: dan- 
movement, (pu-movement) Dance, ju-movement; cu-movement; 
shuang-movement, bu-movement. 


MESH > 5] + HL CSA) RHENO E 2 


Meet; sui-movement, three beats, zhe-movement, one beat; 
shuang-movement, bu-movement. Dance: ju-movement, after that; after 
that, song-movement. 


WALSH ^ WH» SHER ERE 7o 


From the examples cited above, the linguistic collocation ‘dan-movement, 


da-movement’ £277 matches ‘dan-movement, walking 


) ag 


fT; 'dan-movement, 


ya 


song-movement’ EX and ‘shuang-movement, song-movement’ €&iX exhibit 


similar parallelism; ‘dan-movement, pu-movement f} and 'shuang- 


movement, bu-movement’ #4 also match one another; thus, one person is 


evidently represented by ‘dan’ && and two by ‘shuang’ ®; in other words, ‘dan’ 


fiindicates a solo dancer and ‘shuang’ #¥ indicates a pair. Shuang ®€ followed 


by bu # means a dancer comes into the arena alone and is then joined by 
another dancer. Dongjing menghua lu REE $$ (by Meng Yuanlao HICE, fl. 
twelfth century; the east capital: Kaifeng), juan 9, ‘The Ceremony and Etiquette 


of celebrating the Longevity of the Emperor: The First Cup of Imperial Wine' 
('Shangshou lijie diyi zhan yujiu' LÆRE — RMH) gives:’4 


72 
73 
74 


The dancing commences: for the first rendition, a dancer come into the 
arena, and after that, when the music has reached an important cadence, 
another dancer follows into the arena. They dance together for several 
metrical cycles. The first dancer then exits, and now solo, the second 
dancer finishes his performance, and this is the end of the dance. 


Dunhuang baozang, 44: 2, S.5613. 

Dunhuang baozang, 44: 2, S.5613. 

In prevailing versions, this title heading does not appear in juan 9, but the quotation that 
follows it here is still found. Elements of the title heading are however found in the text. 
The relevant title in juan 9 is: ‘Ministers, Royal Dukes, Imperial Relatives, and the Myriad 
Officials enter the Imperial Chambers to celebrate the Emperor's Longevity’ (‘Zaizhi qin- 
wang zongshi baiguan ru nei shangshou' SESIGEL-E zi 28 AE AW ER). 
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SETHE ^ HU —3Xà ^ SEE Ae "EB ^ BAA o HERGA Fill 
ib 


SIR ^ WRF BRAG ZIER o 


From this, the knowledge is gained that ‘dan-movement, pu-movement’ 
Efi} indicates a single dancer has entered the arena. Thus, regarding the 
instructions: 


} 
H> 


TABLE 10.3 Dan-movement 


Dance; sui-movement; ju-movement - dan-movement 
CIE OE Ed 
Dance, ju-movement — dan-movement 
SEJE i 
Ling-movement comes to the ju-movement - dan-movement 
EI gi 
Ling-movement, dance, sui-movement, ju-movement — dan-movement 
SEHR B 


.. all these examples indicate that sui-movement f£ and ju-movement f£, the 
movements represented here, are both performed by a solo dancer, so they are 
furnished with the character (‘dan’). If there are two dancers that enter the 
arena one by one, the instruction & (‘dan’) is employed to indicate one dancer, 


and the succession 'dan-movement, pu-movement, shuang-movement, 
bu-movement’ Fig s to indicate first solo and then a pair. Chen Yang in 
Yue shu, juan 185, in a section entitled ‘Female Musicians, Part Two (of Two)’ 
(Nü yue xia’ 22282 F) gives: ‘As far as the singing girl who dances the large-scale 
compositions is concerned, only she has the facility to perform solo to the 
fore, simply using her hands and sleeves to adorn her graceful appearance and 
her treading feet as the rhythm’ ZEE SAH > ’ Tg » (ADA 
AES ER EAST. One of the Song dynasty stone carvings from Guangyuan 
of performance of large-scale compositions furnishes a seven-piece musical 


be 


ensemble as the accompaniment to one person dancing; it is a representa- 
tional image of ‘she (who) has the facility to perform to the fore’ and thus a 
solo dance. 


75 Meng Yuanlao, Dongjing menghua lu zhu, 9.220. 
76 Chen Yang, Yue shu, 185.3a (211: 831). 
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In the Song dynasty, dance is described in Shi Hao's (X, 1106-1194) 
Maofeng zhenyin man lu KIKA ISIS $$. ‘Dance of Supreme Clarity’ (‘Taiging 
wu’ K$) and ‘Cudrang Tree Dance’ (‘Zhezhi wu’ $15 $$) are for five persons, 
‘The Old Fisherman Dance’ (‘Yufu wu’ 7f& 2 $$) is for four persons, and ‘Sword 
Dance’ (‘Jianwu’ #!|#£) for two persons and danced in symmetry. The visual 


impact of the dancing can best be understood by considering ‘Sword Dance’, 


which is the most appropriate choice for comparative research between dance 
notations. The dance is divided into two parts: a former and a latter; the for- 
mer part is ‘broken’ (‘po’ fi; ‘subdivided’) by singing ‘qu compositions on sword 
weaponry’ (jian qi qu $231) of the ‘music category’ (yue bu #225), and these 
act as a danced section, the two dancers singing together ‘In the Frosty Sky, a 
Dawn Bugle Call’ ('Shuangtian xiaojiao’ 38-X E298); the latter part is also ‘bro- 
ken’ by a section of sung compositions of the music category acting as dances 
of qu compositions on sword weaponry."? 


The Dunhuang Pelliot score 'Xiafang yuan' is divided into four sections for 
its former part, and four sections for its latter part; Southern Songlet’ has two 
sections and ‘Pairs of Swallows’ three sections; and from the layout of these 
divisions the overall format of these compositions can be construed. 

The lyrics to Han dynasty ribbon ( jin r[1) dances were continually expanded 
by processes of ‘singing’ (bu IH; the original meaning of the character is ‘feed- 
ing, but the actual meaning here is ‘singing’ [chang !&] as Jao Tsung-i goes 
on to explain below) and ‘mutually singing’ (xiangbu THUS), and scholars have 
suggested that the character ll (‘bu’) is in fact a linguistic borrowing of the 


character $f (‘fu’) meaning ‘assist’, and have therefore researched the etymo- 
logical origin of ‘mutually singing’ as ‘mutually harmonious’ (xianghe #470). 
In the dancing scores of the Five Dynasties, in the collocation ‘dan-movement, 


pu-movement, shuang-movement, bu-movement’ if, pu $ij-movement 


and bu #§-movement are perhaps linguistic borrowings pronounced in the 


same way as bu IF (the right-side phonetic components of all these characters 


are the same, and only the left-side radical is different). Thus, while dancing a 
section, dancers also sang a composition, for example, in the opening part of 
‘Sword Dance’ ‘acting as a danced section, the two dancers sing together “In 
the Frosty Sky, a Dawn Bugle Call”; /E$£—EztT > SHEE FS AES) 578 
in ‘The Old Fisherman Dance’, they ‘sing together “Pride of the Fisherman’s 
Household"; FPE CHAZO; for this reason, singing together is in fact 
‘mutually singing’. 


77 When the dance is over, the two dancers stand at either side; two other people in the garb 
of Han Chinese come into the arena and sit opposite one another. 

78 Shi Hao, Maofeng zhenyin manlu, 46.9b (1141: 882). 

79 Shi Hao, Maofeng zhenyin manlu, 46.ub (1141: 883). 
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Zhao Shuyong (#43, 1898-1965) makes comparisons with dancing in 
operas of martial genres (wu xi IREX) and talks of a division between items 
that are single (solo) and double, and as dancing is differentiated into single 
and double, so too music. Drums and clappers can offer a lead to dancing and 
can also establish metre. ‘Luogu jing’ ##5%2% of modern opera uses the char- 
acter 1& (‘da’) as the symbol for ¥ (‘dan’; single) and the character /\ (‘ba’) 
as the symbol for ®# ('shuang'; double); &€ (‘shuang’) indicates a high density 
(of drum- or clapper-beats); ¥ (‘dan’) indicates a low density (of drum- and 
clapper-beats), and each has its own subtleties. Ħ (‘dan’) and ® (‘shuang’) can 
also be joined together in succession, and in this respect modern and historic 
practice are birds of a feather. 


4 Ju #}-Movement and ‘Zhanxiang’ [#44 


In the Tang dynasty for serving wine, there existed the so-called ‘Next Time 
Ju(-Movementy)’ (‘Xia ci ju’ FRE); Tang yu lin iE (by Wang Dang +2, 
ff. late eleventh—early twelfth centuries; juan 8) gives: ‘Wine was mostly served 
to the accompaniment of “zhanxiang” and “Next Time Ju(-Movement)"; those 
who lived in seclusion and were rarely in contact with others used in pref- 
erence the composition “Next Time Ju(-Movement)" which had evolved from 
a barracks drinking song “Kind Teacher Bin" and was well-known across the 
land. ZLE ^ PX EE BARRE” PAGE HE ^ RS 
BI S Ry (t. 80 

In Huang Fusong's (i FF, fl. ninth century) Zuixiang riyue REH H, the 
drinking song (or rhyme) ‘Next Time u(-Movement)' is listed as the fourteenth 
item and the drinking song ‘Serve Wine’ (‘Shangjiu’ HW) as the sixteenth. The 
two are radically different from one another. ‘Next Time Ju(-Movement)’ takes 
a piece and splits it into three constituent pieces, which inevitably causes it to 
be longer in duration, that is, the so-called ‘slow three’ $=. Jiegu lu, juan 3: 
‘All pieces whose melodic notes appear to be insufficiently stable must take 
another piece and employ it to break up their structure into sections; for 
example, pieces of this type include "Yeposuoji" that uses "Quzhe" as a (fast 
and) frequent structural interpolation, and "Quzhe" that uses "Huntuo" in turn 


in like manner’ ALHA E EC iE ^ PAD AZ ^ BS Ee ED E Or fp 


he 
ay 


LE 


80 Wang Dang, Tang yulin jiaozheng, 8.742. 
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mf OD Fd CER) ZA! This method closely resembles the form of 
multi-sectioned compositions, and in this way, a piece can be broken up into 


three constituent pieces. 

As far as 'zhanxiang' is concerned, it is also a drinking song of a kind, and 
can be written -4%4 (the characters if and 4 are both pronounced ‘zhan’). 
Broad Records of the Taiping Era (Taiping guangji ^E 2c; completed in 978), 
juan 273 (Women: Juan 4’ [‘Furen si’ #7 A. PUT), (under the entry ‘Luozhong 
juren' X% FA) quotes Lushi zashuo ECE: ‘While sitting together, if the 
drinking song "zhanxiang" is performed, other than the shangshu official, none 
nods their heads in agreement! 44 F354] 54H > BRANES B.S Also, a 
shi i$ poem (‘Xi zhan xiang’ SXlSTEH) by Xue Neng (BERE, d. 880) gives: ‘In play- 
ing zhanxiang with Miss Zhao don't toss each other's cups; don't come in front 
of each other and set your head deceivingly' ETE; ZANA CFE) > KR 
AJISEISESH.S3 The epithet ‘zhanxiang’ also indicates movements mutually 
observed in synchrony, like the ‘mutually singing’ of Han dynasty ribbon dances, 
and is equivalent to 'shuang-movement, bu-movement’ ##% in the ‘Southern 


Songlet’ dance notation. That notation gives: ‘Three beats, zhe-movement, one 
beat; shuang-movement, bu-movement. Dance: ju-movement, after that; after 
that, song-movement. tr o HERG o SHE(e(2i%.4 It would appear 
that ‘mutually singing’ and 'shuang-movement, bu-movement' #4 are syno- 


nyms for ‘zhanxiang’. Tossing cups is part of performance of the drinking song 
‘zhanxiang’; Tang yu lin gives: 


Raise the cup aloft; look far into the distance; tossing cups is the crux; 
sing ‘Next Time Ju(-Movement)' to give it an accompaniment. 


(TPR ZAT FRESE > FRAEZ » 85 


When tossing the cup, perform the ‘Throwing-Striking’ drinking song (rhyme 
or game [‘Pao da ling’ f/f] 5 ]), that is, the act of laying out gambling chips. 
Generally, at the beginning of a banquet, dice would have been used, and when 


81 Nan Zhuo, Jiegu lu, 7a (839: 984). 

See note 53 above. This citation is virtually identical to the one earlier in the essay 
but given here as coming from ‘juan 3’ even though the prevailing version of Jiegu lu is 
relatively short and not split into juan. Possibly Jao had in his hands as yet unidentified 
redactions, perhaps in several juan, from which these are accurate citations. 

82 Taiping guangji, 273.2154. 

83 Xue Neng, Xi zhanxiang, 17: 6516. 

84 Dunhuang baozang, 44: 2, S.5613. 

85 Wang Dang, Tang yulin jiaozheng, 7.681. 
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a little tipsy, drinking songs were gradually phased in, and these constituted 


the musical component; Zuixiang riyue, entry ‘Gong lü shi’ MWEE gives a 


description of this in exquisite detail. 


5 Coming Forward (Qian ijj) and Yi #-Movement 


The second character of the two that form this title, Li Zhengyu mis-transcribes 


Et 


as f£ (‘kuo’), when it is in fact $& ( yi-movement) written in semi-cursive xing fT 


script; for example, the Pelliot manuscript 'Xiafang yuan' includes the phrase: 
. (The distinguished Xi [Zhenguan] 
considers that before ‘meeting together’ in this phrase, the character — [‘yi’] 


‘Meeting together, yi-movement’ 4H -` 1H 


meaning ‘one’ has been omitted, but a close examination of the original manu- 
script indicates that this is not in fact the case.) Regarding the character 18 (‘yi’) 


here, additional explanation is still required. Ren Erbei ((£—JE, 1897-1991) 
provisionally classified this character under the ‘wood’ radical 7X (‘mu’) and 


Æ (‘xu’) but could not choose between them; (Modern scholar) Suigen Giko 


7ZK3B RET vacillates between the two alternatives 1E and #§ (‘xu’) and cannot 


come off the fence. Wang Kefen (E 5525, 1927-2018) adopts Ren's explanation; 


Bobs 


for the character f$, Leipian Xs (completed in 1066; juan 16, section 14) gives 


its meaning simply as 4! (‘/’, meaning 'plough"),86 and thus a dance-like move- 


ment of digging earth could be proposed as a definition here. 

Last year in September on making a detailed editorial investigation of 
the original manuscript in Paris, I ascertained that this character was clearly 
written with the hand radical + (‘shou’) on its left side and has no dot on the 
right-hand side of the radical, and thus classifies with + and with Ei, and there 
can be absolutely no doubt on the matter. When dissecting linguistic compo- 


nents, a judgement of a hair's breadth exactitude is required, and although 
an error may be only very slight, this is an arena where the scholar must fight 
down to the last minute and second. In the facsimile editions, this character 
is not clear, so misunderstanding can easily arise and } be mistaken for 7X 
(because both radicals are extremely similar). Thus, when reading Dunhuang 
manuscripts, sometimes the original must be consulted for problems to be 
solved, and even the most sensitive and high-definition photographic film has 
insufficient potency. This is an example of critical importance. Xing Jun (fF 
15, fl. late tenth-early eleventh centuries) of the Liao dynasty in his Longkan 
shoujian R&s&-T-35 (juan 2; for the ‘shou’ radical) gives: 


86  Leipian, 16.5b (225: 180). 
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The pronunciation of #4 is a combination of the pronunciation of the 
consonant of f£ ‘yi’ and the vowel of A ‘ru’; it means: ‘give way’. 


E? FAR ° JE > uUERZ 


Also: ‘A combination of the pronunciation of the consonant of TH “xiang” 
and the vowel of ji “ju”; an implement for obtaining water. 


NABER ^» WKAR o 88 


In these places, the characters listed are fH (‘yi’) and 18i (‘xu’) respectively and 
they are cited separately to denote different pronunciations of the character 
1H (Yi'). In fact, on tracing the origin of the character 15i that means an imple- 
ment for obtaining water, it is found that it can also be written as $E which is a 
different character from 1&, and both are to be found in Discussing Writing and 
Explaining Characters (Shuowen jiezi iR X. fig; by Xu Shen zT TE, 58-147 CE), 
‘The Entry for the “Hand” Radical’ (‘Shou bu’ 4-35 in juan 12).8° Both are also 
to be distinguished from the character 18; on the journey from the Song to 


TL 


[m d 


the Liao dynasty they combined into one graphic form. = written as 1H is a 


vernacular form that evolved in the Six Dynasties, and the side of the character 
other than the radical (the right side) & is often written as 5. Pan Chong-gui 


ye C. A = 


CAEH, 1908-2003) in his Longkan shoujian xinbian EFE F 20 has as an 
appendix ‘Shoujian dunhuang xieben ziti xiangtongbiao’ -#230G SAAS 
AB, and on page 4 it lists the character 18 and establishes it as f£; ‘a com- 


bination of the pronunciation of the consonant of {F “yi” and vowel of A “ru” 


i= 


FAR, which is correct. Thus, fH must be the character fH, and this ascrip- 


tion can be made with certainty. ‘Meeting together, yi (TH or ##)-movement’ 


THXEÍS (JR) and ‘coming forward, yi-movement' jijf& are both movements 


of the dancers: the former is two dancers simultaneously performing at one 
another the customary salutation of a bow with hands inserted into opposite 
sleeves; the latter is a movement when a dancer comes forward and makes the 
same salutation to urge those present to drink their wine.?! 


87 Longkan shoujian xinbian, 124. 

88 . Longkan shoujian xinbian, 124. 

89 Xu Shen, Shuowen jiezi, 12A.10a (251), 12A.20b (256). 

9o Longkan shoujian xinbian, 124. 

91 In the Beijing Gugong Palace Museum is a Southern Song dynasty painting on silk of 
vernacular opera, and the Southern Song dynasty tombs at Guangyuan also have stone 
carvings of vernacular opera, and both examples include pairs of individuals facing each 
other performing the prescribed stylised yi-movement in salutation. 
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6 Yin 5|-Role 


In ‘Southern Songlet’: ‘Nearby ling-movement, comes forward, yi-movement; 


yin-role.” SHS > 51.92 ‘Washing Stream Gravel’: ‘Dance, yin-role, dance. 
$E > 5[$.93 Regarding the yin-role, Wulin jiushi FLAKES SE (by Zhou Mi, 1232- 
1298), juan 4, includes a chapter: ‘Section on the Imperial Music Academy of 
the Qiandao and Chunxi Eras’ (‘Qian Chun jiaofang bu’ #37757"; Qiandao 
&Z3À era: 165-1174, Chunxi ZRB era: 1174-1189), and for vernacular opera, 


in the list of actors in the company and their roles, under the names of two 


people Li Quanxian ZEE and Wu Xingyou 52/44 are notes that state: 
‘Acting the yin role; as well as dancing "Three Stages" 5| > 3&$$ — &.?^ In other 
words, the yin-role is the yinxi 5 |$ role in vernacular opera, and if there is a 


yin-role in opera, then there must also be a yin-role in dance. In the representa- 
tions in Song and Jin & dynasty tombs of vernacular opera captured in carved 


I~ 


bricks, the yinxi-role often takes on dance postures, and from these their most 
typical attitudes can be ascertained.?5 


7 Cu #-Movement and Sui #-Movement 
The cu-movement only appears once in these manuscripts. Its meaning is an 


urging dancing gesture. Leipian (juan 7, section 14) gives: ‘a "cu": a combi- 
nation of the pronunciation of the consonant of £& “sw” and the vowel of & 


“qu’; (it means) at mealtimes, "urge others to eat”; another sense is “decorate 
or play the part of" ER ^ KAU) ^ GEE > —Heffitt,.°® Note: Shuowen jiezi 
(juan 4) explains ‘cw’ 2 as: ‘at mealtimes, urge others to eat. fife fe t17.9" Leipian 
has taken its definition from here. Duan Yucai (£2-E 7X, 1735-1815; in Shuowen 
jiezi zhu RfE) does not make (further) explanation of its meaning. 
I humbly suspect that (the character whose original meaning is) ‘eat’ fff (‘bw’) 


can also be read as ‘singing’ (or 'feeding") IF (also ‘bw’) (because both charac- 


ters are extremely similar in meaning and sound, and in terms of their form, 
only their left-side radicals are different, though are similar in meaning, and 


their right-side phonetic components are identical); the singer ‘feeds’ I (‘bw’), 
E 


that is, ‘sings’ 1 (‘chang’), and performs a spinning movement. Extrapolating 


92 Dunhuang baozang, 44: 2, S.5613. 

93 Dunhuang baozang, 128: 491, P.3501. 

94 Zhou Mi, Wulin jiushi, 412b-13a (590: 212-13). 

95 Liao Ben, Zhongzhou chutu Bei Song xiqu wenwu lunkao; 163. 
96  Leipian, 7.21a (225: 82). 

97  XuShen,Shuowen jiezi, 3A.7b (52). 
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from this, a recognition that ‘cw’ 3# is in fact a dance movement is an explana- 
tion that could supplement Duan's Notes. ‘Han jinwu ge’ rE (in Yuefu 
shiji 2257352; juan 54; compiled by Guo Maogian #61, 1041-1099) comes 
with notes that explain: 'Coming once again, forming in lines; scattering apart 
once more; “mutually singing." £2&jfEBE > Heal ZS >- 481.98 

The pertinent Dunhuang dance notation gives: 'Yin-role: dan-movement, 


pu-movement. Dance: ju-movement, cu-movement; shuang-movement, 


bu-movement. 5| > E$ » $$jssk > 49. Comparing the two of them: form- 


ing in lines’ ###E is equivalent to ‘dance ju-movement' $$}; ‘mutually singing’ 


AHIR] is equivalent to ‘shuang-movement, bu-movement’ #4; here are direct 


comparisons. ‘Cu 3-movement’ in this context means a movement ‘to set 
spinning’ JE (‘xuan’), which indicates that the choreography of the dancing 
was precisely synchronised. Guang ya EJE (by Zhang Yi 548, fl. third cen- 
tury), juan 5, 'Shiyan shang’ f: E gives: ‘Z "cu": "direct", “urge”: BE ^ "Ef ^ fe 
15.99 If an explanation of the original meaning of ‘cw 3 comes up with ‘urge’, 


thus, in terms of dance gesture and appearance and also with regard to encap- 
sulating this meaning, Liang dynasty dance notations are demonstrably the 
most trustworthy. 

Regarding sui $Z-movement, people of the Song dynasty used the term 
'sui-movement composition’ #¥%#4+-. Dongjing menghua lu, juan 9, gives: 
‘Every time dancers enter the arena, they stand in rows and link hands, lift- 


ing their left and right shoulders alternately, tapping their feet in response to 
the metre, and dancing together as a choreographed team, and this is called 
"sui-movement composition" PRESEA > WIPES LF » SE Bs > 

Hye EA —TPOBESE > 887.10? This notion is widely familiar to all. Moving 
the feet in time with the metre was known as 'sui-movement. Broad Rhymes 


E uA A 


(Guangyun feta; by Chen Pengnian BRSZ4E, 961-1017, et al.), juan 15, (a juan 
that starts with) the entry for the character JR (‘hu’) gives as the entry for the 
character j£ (‘sui’): 'Sui-movement: means "strike"; it is pronounced with a 


combination of the consonant of # "su" and the vowel of [E] “hui” 2 » 8& 
t ° Il). Leipian (juan 34, section 14) gives the origin of the character 
1 (‘sui’) as }Ẹ ('tu/; modern meaning: 'push').!?? In the Song dynasty when 


banquets for members of the household took place and the pouring of wine 


had finished, the Music Master (yueshi 5B) would raise his voice to solicit 


98 Yuefu shiji, 54.787. 

99  Guangya shuzheng, 54.355. 

100 MengYuanlao, Dongjing menghua lu zhu, 9.220. 
101 Chen Pengnian, Ju Song Guangyun, 1.28b (56). 
102 Leipian, 34.13b (225: 393). 
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songs; no specific composition was indicated, and his sole purpose was sim- 


ply ‘to encourage the drinking of wine’ (cuijiu HEWA). The aim of encouraging 
the drinking of wine was to promote merriment (see Cheng Dachang TEX E, 
1123-1195, Yan fan lu 38:88, juan 11);9? the character hë (‘cui’), used here to 
mean ‘encourage’, can also be written as f£ (‘sui’); Dongjing menghua lu, (the 


section in juan 9) 'The Ceremony and Etiquette of celebrating the Longevity of 
the Emperor: The First Cup of Imperial Wine’ gives: ‘Singing thus, the yin-role 
speaks, urging all to drink the imperial wine? 185 | E3578] 94.10^ This is correct. 
The verb here ££ 'su? is pronounced in the same way as }if#,!05 and its meaning 


is to urge someone to do something; #¥ ‘sui’ is pronounced with a combination 


of the consonant of % ‘su’ and the vowel of [=] ‘hu?’ and is also pronounced in 
the same way as £&. 


8 Zhe $j-Movement and Metre 


The Stein manuscript gives: ‘Meet, sui-movement: three beats, zhe-movement, 
one beat. 3812: = JAHT — 44.106 Sui-movement is to move the feet to match the 
metre. This means that when sui compositions are encountered, they are in a 
fast metre, and three beats can be reduced to one beat. Regarding the charac- 
ter HT (‘zhe’), Ciyuan gives: ‘The character jr is to throw far away! $/r15:f 5.107 
Jiang Kui uses the symbol 4 in his side-by-side notation, and this is fjr (‘zhe’), 
an instruction that ‘reduces’ a musical sound or sounds down a semitone 
much as the flat symbol in Western staff notation. The character }F (‘zhe’) can 
already be seen in these scores from the Liang dynasty, and this fact had not been 
noticed earlier (the character 28 [yu] meaning ‘meet’ is written in an extremely 
clear fashion, but Master Li transcribes it as 4 [‘guo’]; this is an error). 

In stone carvings at Guangyuan of the performance of large-scale compo- 


sitions are two specimens that are images of dancers: a single (female) dancer 
and an ensemble of seven musicians. In terms of instruments that are played, 
from left to right, in the midst are two that hold clappers, so when dancing 
took place, clappers provided the rhythmic component of the ensemble, and 
therefore dance notation must record metricity. In a Song dynasty tomb in 


103 Cheng Dachang, Yan fanlu, na-12b (852: 163-64). 

104 MengYuanlao, Dongjing menghua lu zhu, 9.219. 

105 The official modern pinyin for hf is in fact ‘cu? and not ‘su’. Both pronunciations are 
nonetheless related, so Jao's overall point is still valid, and in any case, Jit was and is an 
extremely rare character. 


106 Dunhuang baozang, 44: 12, P.5643; 44: 2, S.5613. 
107 Zhang Yan, Ciyuan, A.13b (1733: 64). 
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Baisha HYb in Yu && county is a mural that depicts a lady dancer sporting a 
high hair bun who is holding clappers and singing. Ducheng jisheng dS uh 
(by Nai Deweng [fj] 555, surnamed Zhao ##, fl. thirteenth century) gives (in a 
passage titled ‘Washe zhongji' LE (x): ‘The two genres "street-crying" and 
‘little ditties” mean holding clappers and singing the “divisional songs" of "slow 


compositions" that mostly start with a bang and end with a whimper 1801} > 
NE SES SIUE GR > KEKER. Thus, knowledge is gained that at 
that time there were instances of holding clappers while singing, as well as 


examples of ‘slow compositions’ and ‘divisional songs’. 


9 Lun ij-Movement and Xun 3 -Movement 


The Stein manuscript ‘Mo Mountain Stream (‘Moshanxi’) gives: ‘Lun-movement 
for an additional beat’ $f > 3—44. In addition, ‘Mo Mountain Stream’ and 
‘Southern Songlet’ both give: xun-movement, /un-movement; each adds two 
additional beats. «(#3 jA. ‘Han Dynasty Ribbon Dance Lyrics’ (‘Han 
dai jinwu ci’ Arh Sees ‘Han Dynasty Ribbon Dance and Song’) contains the 
phrases: ‘Once more, the wheels of the carriage turn’ £ && ($) tm and ‘mutu- 
ally sing turning the wheels’ FAIR. Commentators have indicated that 
these descriptions match the dancing postures and movements in modern 
opera when the actors parade in a circle at the start of the action, and this 
is quite true. According to Han dynasty custom, dancing at banquets should 
rotate in a circular fashion. (Records of the Three Kingdoms |Sanguo zhi = 
BW]; by Chen Shou BzS, 233-297), ‘The Official Book of the State of Wei’ 
(‘Weishu’ $25; juan 8, part 2: Biography of Tao Qian’ [‘Tao Qian zhuan' fii 
511) gives: ‘Tao Qian (132-194) danced and yet did not rotate, so the junshou 
prefectural governor Zhang Pan (fl. second century) said: “There is to be no 
rotation!" [s v gi > EDRESESSE] ^ KE From this it is known 
that dancing included choreographed rotation, and this was normal practice. 


Zhao Shuyong states: "Lun-movement" is a technical term in professional 
dancing that describes dancers patrolling back and forth at the start of a 
dance, for example, the format by which ordinary members of an opera com- 
pany before acting Chain of Rings patrol back and forth and rotate round and 
round. When danced for a banquet when guests are invited, the participants 


108 Nai Deweng, Ducheng jisheng, ub (590: 8). 
109 Dunhuang baozang, 44: 113, P.5643. 

110 Yuefu shiji, 54.787. 

111 Sanguo zhi, 8.247. 
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would not be many and cannot be compared in this respect to a whole corps de 
ballet, thus the musical scores that are used for this are also few: Hj ES $2 [57 XGA 
ESE BEBE » AIDUGTDEUEOT ERCENOBDÉSSSC7 $5 RETINEO WES AGE 
fe ^ JEKE Ka. According to this assessment, since 
‘Southern Songlet' is lyrics written for a drinking song, its xun XX-movement 


and lun #-movement are connected to the ritual pouring out of wine to all 


7^ 


members of the party in succession; lun &ijj-movement should be understood 


in terms of rotation, and xun %<-movement is the actual pouring out of wine 
to them one by one. 

In the Tang dynasty, when drinking rhymes (yu ling 38) were performed, 
movements such as paoxun {il and gouying 4]XU were made. When the 
wine was doing the rounds, the passing of the cups was called ‘paoxun’. Bai 
Juyi (EE, 772-846, in 'Zuihou zengren' WE(& 5$ A.) once penned the poetic 
lines: ‘Fragrant orbs rotate with the musical metre in circles; richly-decorated 
cups are passed around, flitting to and fro” AERE FAERIE» FERAL 
F.L When wine is passed around, one journey around the company is one 
xun XX-movement. ‘Next Time Ju(-Movement)' (‘Xia ci ju’ FXE) is also 
written as ‘Xia ciju F 2X4] (the first two characters are the same, the pronun- 


ciation of the third is identical), and if during the xun -movement there is 


‘a single ju-movement’ —x#f, then it is called a ‘sentence xun-movement' ^J 
3X; for example, (the poem in a Dunhuang manuscript) ‘The Original Stimulus 
for Nanda becoming a Monk’ (‘Nantuo chujia yuanqi' E[ftgH12: EL; Nanda: 
Gautama Buddha’s half-brother) gives: 


Drinking wine, let one or two cups go leisurely around the company; 
gently, gently, a slow metre, fearing the urging of pipes and strings. 


&X CHL) THA) C81] 3 Rt Au o 4 


Each 'pavilion-cup waits for the Gentleman to sing ‘Next Time 
Ju(-Movement)’; having seem him, I take my leave, and then dance, spin- 
ning, rotating. 


o 115 


SF BAPE PAS GE) ^ EI 


a poem in Dunhuang manuscript P.2324 


Isl 
Hz 
= 
iE 


112 Zhao Zunyue, ‘Dunhuang wupu canzhi tanwei’, 203. 
113 Bai Juyi, Bai Juyi ji jianjiao, 18.1202. 

114 Dunhuang bianwen ji, 4.396. 

115 Dunhuang bianwen ji, 4.396. 
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‘Next Time Ju(-Movement)' can be split from being one composition into 
three compositions. During this time, having put down the wine cup, waiting 
then for the composition to extend into a slow metre, one piece is thus ren- 
dered slowly as three pieces, which is simply a ruse to decelerate the quaffing 
of wine; its tempo is 'gently, gently, a slow metre, and the wine is described as 
‘going leisurely around the company’ JK. Looking at ‘Mo Mountain Stream’ 
and ‘Southern Songlet, when they both state: ‘Xun-movement, [un-movement; 
each adds two additional beats, 3i e Wii, this is proof. Su E (435, 
fl ninth century) in his Yanyi 7% talks of wine being passed around the 


company once until it reaches the last recipient in the chain WIZI Æ, 
an expression also commonly found in Song dynasty lyric song, where the 


equivalent phrase employs a different first character #2 FE." In the Dunhuang 


manuscripts, a shi poem by Wang Fanzhi (E455, fl. early seventh century) 
gives: 


Let the wine be passed around to the sound of the drinking rhyme 'suo- 
suo’; the Master of the Goblet exhorts all to be at peace ‘pingping’; no one 
should be rebuked for coming late; simply place a lid on the cup and its 
essence remains. 


ROHR > EECA s BERG» DESEE e S 


z 


The characters X suo (‘seek’), Æ ping (‘level’), Æ kan (‘look’), and T5 jing 


(‘essence’) are four that form the basis of rhymes performed when wine is 


passed around, see Tang yu lin, juan 8, the entry ‘Bizhou cishi E) [5| 52.19 
Wine that is part of drinking games by which participants compete with all 
members of the company in turn is called ‘a flowing round of drink’ Kiji: 


The goblet drained, poems can be created; and drained, they can be per- 
formed, saying: ‘This goblet is a great door, most definitely “a flowing 
round of drink” Every round of wine can add thirty, nay, fifty encounters, 
and when these are all over, it is hard not to be drunk. 


116 Dunhuang baozang, 44: 113, P.5643. 

117 SuE,Sushi yanyi, B.13b (850: 204). 

118 Wang Fanzhi, Wang Fanzhi shi jiaozhu, 3.377. 
119 Wang Dang, Tang yulin jiaozheng, 8.742. 
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PERPERA LAR ^ HEE » tom mH » 
zaji > 120 


Dunhuang manuscript S.6836 


If a round of wine drinking has passed around the whole circle and come to 
the last participant in the game, the journey of the alcohol will have reached 
its final recipient, and he must drink three cups in succession as a consolation. 
The dance movements must match the circulating of the wine, and therefore 
each ‘add a beat’. 


10 Song 3£-Movement 


ME 
X 


The character 2X ('song') does not simply carry a single meaning. In the con- 


text of ‘ling-ling-dance-dance-dance, song-song-song' > ESEE ^ IKK! 
‘song’ indicates a choreographed dance gesture. Zhuzi yulei RTE, ‘Yue 
gujin' 2255 (juan 92; compiled by Li Jingde Y1, fl. twelfth-thirteenth 
centuries; Master Zhu: Zhu Xi R, 1130-1200) gives: ‘The vernacular dance 
of the Tang dynasty was known as "performing ling compositions" It had four 


choreographic gestures that were called zhao-movement, yao-movement, 
and song-movement (and I can't remember what the other was [sic.]). 
"Zhao-movement" has the meaning "invitation"; *yao-movement" is “wave 
one's hands as if calling to someone"; and “song-movement’ is “serve wine" [£t 


AÍGSESSIT TIS ^ HAAN’ ESO H` Baz: (Hach A) HA 
TEL XE o ABP AZ AAA.” Liu Ban ($4, 1022-1088) 
in Zhongshan shihua FLLs#ak: ‘When the people of the Tang dynasty drank 


wine, they used ling rhymes as competitive drinking games by which the loser 
was punished by the requirement to drink wine ... the aim of these was to ply 
participants with wine, so from their inception they received the appellation 
"song"; those who had inherited victim status in the game did their best to 
reject the offered drinks. “Yao” or “rocking” the head belongs to the category of 
sui dance movements, and all gestures such as these were geared to refusing 
to imbibe, but after eight rejections had been used up, the drink was finally 
accepted’ FEA BUH > SRST * Ls cNEBRX DASS ^ BORK > mee 
Set 2 Ho REZE. BACH: B/ Gems > Mra] ese. Here, 


120 Dunhuang bianwen ji, 2.221. 

121 Dunhuang baozang, 128: 490, P.3501. 

122 ZhuXi,Zhuziyulei huijiao, 92.2350. 

123 Liu Ban, Zhongshan shihua, 21a (1478: 276). 
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song X*-movement and sui 1Z-movement also function as gestures matching 
the circulation of wine. 


Dancing employed the song-movement and so did qu H compositions. 
Gujin yuelu 4 +42$% (compiled by Shi Zhijiang f&[, dates uncertain, 
Jl sixth century; a text now lost in its entirety but quoted here as cited in 
juan 44 of Yuefu shiji): ‘For all songs, at the end, there is a song cadence pat- 
tern: "Midnight" has “hold son” ##+ as its song cadence pattern; “The Male 
Phoenix takes the Chick" has “pond pheasant” j=! as its song cadence pat- 


tern. For these compositions, the cadence pattern is also called “song”. ALIK 


A ES RE S CET D DATE AT EUERE DASE XÁHH ^ EH ZZ KEE 
JRE32X.72^ ‘The Male Phoenix returns to the Clouds’ gives: ‘Zhun-movement, 
in front; [ing-movement, sui-movement, three beats, dance; ju-movement, 


dan-movement, da-movement; "Washing Stream Gravel"; metrical section, 
song-movement. HEJ > $ > f£ $E o JE RET ONSE BEES 
Xi Zhenguan considers that the character ‘song’ 3X of 'song-movement can 
be explained here as ‘lost’ or ‘forfeit’ (duansong lf), thus the second stanza's 
use of "Washing Stream Gravel’ should be understood as something ‘forfeited’. 


Whenever a composition was performed, whether its former or latter part, 


performing a different composition as a cadence marker was known as ‘for- 
feiting’; for example, as is recorded in fine detail in Wulin jiushi. In the second 


stanza of the dance notation ‘Xiafang yuan’, ‘Fu tuzi' }[e]J- is employed to 
have the song function and belongs to this category. This type of ‘forfeiting’ a 
composition is in fact another format of the abovementioned multi-sectioned 
compositions.76 Master Xi takes the phrase here in the dance notations 
‘section, song-movement’ Ez?X and interprets it as ‘forfeiting’ fix (the char- 
acters F and ff are pronounced in the same way ‘duan’ in modern Mandarin 
Chinese; the fundamental meaning of £ is ‘section’, that of [ef is ‘break’ or 
‘snap’). The logical conclusion of this is to take all occurrences of the character 
EZ (‘section’) and read them as the character Ef of ‘forfeiting’ BAE. In this 
score, however, the opening section to ‘Southern Songlet’ reads; ‘Two sections; 
slow two, fast three, slow two. WES: J$ > Z= > f$. In this instance, it 
is inappropriate to read ‘two sections’ hH Es as ‘two breaks’ pes. Thus, it can be 
ascertained that in the dance notations, the character Et should still be cor- 
rectly read only according to its erstwhile definition ‘section’. 


124  Yuefushiji, 44.641. 

125 Wang Kunwu, ‘Dunhuang wupu jiaoshi, 255. 
126 See the paper by Lü Hongjing. 

127 Dunhuang baozang, 44: 2, S.5613. 
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n Da f]-Movement 


The da-movement is to strike something to signal the metre of the composi- 
tion. More specifically, it means to use a single-headed drum and clappers to 
indicate metre, and description of their role can be found in Jiegu lu. In music 
for dancing, marking out metre is of crucial importance and has the function 
of keeping everyone in time. In the lower stanza of ‘(Qian) Xiafang yuan’ is 
written: 'Da-movement for five sections; song-movement, f| Tr Ez 5,78 as 
well as: ‘Da-movement, “Futu zi" song-movement. }J 4al F 2%. In the lower 


stanza of ‘The Male Phoenix returns to the Clouds’ is written: ‘Dan-movement, 
da-movement; “Washing Stream Gravel"; metrical section, song-movement. F] 
eA FH Ei. For the linguistic collocation ‘dan-movement, da-movement 
Hf] see Wulin jiushi which lists a piece called: ‘Dan da dasheng yue FJ 
KEE. (The ‘five sections’ would appear to be the Five Dynasties cipai 5) 
KA fixed melody and rhyme scheme ‘Jin futu' 43)¥[al, see Jiaofang ji jian ding 
#9 2c n], [that is, Ren Erbei's notes and corrections to Jiaofang ji by Cui 
Linggin Æ$, fL eighth century], p. 287, supplementary table.) So too, 
da-movement followed by ling-movement, which also means to supply a per- 


cussive metre on drum or clappers to a poem, rhyme, or song. Yunxi youyi BIA 
Kik (by Fan Shu 255&, fl. ninth century) when talking about the poem ‘Willow 
Branch’ ('Yangliu zhi’ f£Ziffllfsz; in the story in juan 3 [of 3] ‘Wen Pei chu’ 72€ 
Hf tells how the two protagonists) ‘when drinking at a banquet compete in 
their singing of this lyric song and furnish it with an accompaniment on the 
drum or clappers; 8X w Esa] FJ 3! and this is a correct description 
of the performance formula. 

The ritual and order of Tang dynasty drinking parties was precisely 
prescribed.3? The Dunhuang dance notations contain zhuai f%-movement, 
tou Sii-movement, sui #-movement, qing -movement ... all named move- 
ments, arranged extremely neatly; regarding drinking songs, it cannot 
(however) be forcibly distinguished which is 'Serve Wine, which is 'Next time 
Ju(-Movement), and which is 'zhanxiang. Seemingly from the Five Dynasties 
onwards, drinking songs were matched to music and dance, but no longer so 
finely distinguished from one another as formerly; the application was much 


more haphazard, and compositions not necessarily specifically dedicated to 


128 Dunhuang baozang, 128: 491, P.3501. 

129 Dunhuang baozang, 128: 491, P.3501. 

130 Dunhuang baozang, 128: 492, P.3501. 

131 Fan Shu, Yunxi youyi, C.16a (1035: 609). 

132 As is recorded in Zuixiang riyue, for example, the fourteenth drinking song ‘Next Time 
Ju(-Movement)' and the sixteenth ‘Serve Wine’ and their like. 
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particular drinking songs as had been the requirement of earlier rules and 
practice. 

12 ‘As Originally’ (ben se 2544) and Guo -Movement 

The Pelliot notation, ‘Xiafang yuan’ gives: ‘As originally. Meeting together, 


yi-movement.’ Åf > fHAEfH. According to this, in danced performances, 
employment of the term ‘as originally’ is already seen in dance notations of the 


Five Dynasties. Dongjing menghua lu ( juan 9, 'The Ceremony and Etiquette of 
celebrating the Longevity of the Emperor: The First Cup of Imperial Wine’): 
'All vernacular opera performers sport different headscarves according to 
their role, and their clothes are worn to the pattern as originally these roles 
required. PRERE ESSE > KAREE? In this instance, the expression ‘as 
originally’ refers to the clothes worn by the dancers. Jiaofang ji: ‘At music and 


dancing birthday celebrations for the longevity of the emperor, all wear their 
clothes according to the pattern as originally required by their role in opera 
performance; 22334238 HPE ELK fE; this expresses the same meaning. 

The latter part of 'The Male Phoenix returns to the Clouds' gives: 
‘Shuang-movement, song-movement; guo-movement. Ling-movement, sui- 


movement; middle section; dan-movement: song-movement, guo-movement. 
EYES BE SHEL): 3% > BE185 Note: Dongjing menghua lu includes an 
account (juan 9): ‘The first cup of imperial wine ... the remaining musicians 
and dancers sport wound headscarves and loose shirts.” £& — ZS(& pi... ... LER 
ae A SE EES > WO2.39 Also: ‘At longevity celebrations for the emperor's 
birthday, the two managing officials of the Imperial Music Academy both wear 
wound headscarves and loose purple robes gathered by a gold belt.... Also, 
members of the music section of the Imperial Music Academy are arrayed in 


ranks under the mountain towers and in between the coloured railings, and all 
wear futou headdresses bound with long ribbons! FRAJERA ESSERE > 
FEROS oo BTID TS LUE PERI ^ ARRAYA. This 


‘bound’ (‘guo’ 2) indicates clothing, such as is worn to present a particular and 


different appearance. Whenever there is the succession ‘shuang-movement, 
song-movement' “£4 or ‘dan-movement, song-movement’ Fi, they come 


133 Meng Yuanlao, Dongjing menghua lu zhu, 9.220. 
134 Cui Linggin, Jiaofang ji jianding, 23. 

135 Wang Kunwu, ‘Dunhuang wupu jiaoshi, 254. 
136 Meng Yuanlao, Dongjing menghua lu zhu, 9.219. 
137 Meng Yuanlao, Dongjing menghua lu zhu, 9.219. 
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with an appended 'guo-movement' #8. The stone carvings at Guangyuan of 
the performance of large-scale compositions include whirling female dancers 
wearing futou headdresses bound with long ribbons. 

Zhuzi yulei, juan 92, gives: ‘The vernacular dance of the Tang dynasty was 
known as "performing ling compositions" It had four choreographed gestures 
that were called zhao-movement, yao-movement, and song-movement, and I 
can't remember what the other was. "Zhao-movement" has the meaning "invi- 
tation"; “yao-movement” is “wave one's hands as if calling to someone”; and 

"song-movement' is “serve wine" A long time ago in a deep and distant village, 
I once saw a village elder who told me that his grandfather had once received 
and kept for him a notated composition. It is said that it was lost during the 
fires of war. When dancing took place, everyone’s heads were bound with futou 
headdresses; those watching sat in rows drinking wine and a moment later 
dancing began. A four-sentence doggerel rhyme was performed that went: 
“Song-(movement) yao-(movement) zhao-(movement) yao-(movement); 
three squares, one circle; divide them into four areas; obtain it before the 
yao-(movement).” Most people did not understand its meaning and reckoned 
that it was simply a riddle’ E A (5538 ' FGUVHUU:EHS A> H 
Eo KU SHUM SR AUER RES 
BS RANRtGGRS  AHRER ZW BOCA SHRE 
SEDE ^ NUASEICES DAE » ADU AZ: pui Ec SJE ae 
DUR > EHR S AS RAL > BBLSR38 This passage by Master Zhu is 
extremely important because the usage of the character 3 (‘guo’) to indicate 


that the dancers' heads were wrapped in futou headdresses can be understood 
from it. Even if the contemporary meaning of these four lines of doggerel is not 
easy to interpret, the role of the collocation ‘song-movement, yao-movement’ 


34% matches exactly its occurrence in the Dunhuang scores, and thus they are 
noted here as additional material that furnishes supplementary proof. 


13 Breaking up Compositions (Po quzi Bf Hi) 
The latter part of the Pelliot score ‘The Male Phoenix returns to the Clouds’ 


includes the lines: ‘Zhun-movement, in front; the beat is steady; ling-movement 
comes to the ju-movement, each for three beats. Da-movement section, in 


front, one beat, song-movement; break up the composition’ RHH H S 
SHES = A ° FPA — Fak > aT. Note: ‘break up the composition’ 


138 Zhu Xi, Zhuziyulei huijiao, 92.2350. 
139 Wang Kunwu, ‘Dunhuang wupu jiaoshi, 255. 
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functions like the interpolated interludes that break up large-scale composi- 
tions. In Dongjing menghua lu, when the eighth toast is drunk to the emperor: 


"Three Stages” the combined composition is broken" = 6446A HIE. Shi 
Hao (in the literary passage ‘Sword Dance’ [Tian wu’ #i|#£]) records two people 
dancing a sword dance, and the description of a passage in the first half of 


the dance gives: 'The musicians sing of swords, which breaks the composition 
(acts as interpolated interludes); a dance takes place for a section; the two 


dancers sing together “In the Frosty Sky, a Dawn Bugle Call" 423805 RIZS 
WE ESET > CHEE (ERE). The second half of the dance 


is also similar, and in all cases the musicians act in concert to sing interpo- 


lated interludes, and thus it can be seen that an interpolated interlude is not 


the name of a composition. Zhao Tai (#3, also called Zhao Zunyue (2 


£5, 1898-1965) gives: ‘Nowadays, those who are training to become theatrical 
entertainers are instructed thus: “In this place, high notes should be plucked 
and the tempo increased; the person who transmitted the notation followed 
this and cautiously recognised the usage of the character ‘break’, employing it 
as a means to differentiate between sections." “IS Bll 55 E3: thm See 


JUR > Se TM Eu ^ DAE UTI] 14? 


14 Written to Relieve an Oppressed State (Menti fiji) 


The first of the two characters that form this title is classified by the ‘door’ 
radical [" (‘men’) and its radical written |) in exactly the same fashion as that 
of the character (that is classified under the same radical) [&] (‘gui’) in the 
Dunhuang manuscript Yunyao ji #2342. Inside the ‘door’, the character com- 
ponent resembles (the common character) /]\ (‘xiao’), but in fact is (another 
common character) ù (‘xin’) written in the semi-cursive xing script; Master 
Li mistakenly transcribes the whole as the character f£ (‘jian’). The two cha- 
racters [iid (menti) indicate that the writer was feeling stifled or oppressed 
(because this is the usual definition of the character [tJ ‘men’) and that is why 
he wrote a dance notation on the spur of the moment as a diversion to relieve 
his oppressed state and act as a cathartic release. (The second character ja ‘ti’ 
means here ‘write’.) 


140 Meng Yuanlao, Dongjing menghua lu zhu, 9.222. 

141 Shi Hao, Maofeng zhenyin manlu, 46.9b (141: 882). 

142 Zhao Tai, ‘Investigating the Intricacies of Fragmentary Manuscripts of Dunhuang Dance 
Scores’ (‘Dunhuang wupu canzhi tanwei’), 202. 
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15 Epilogue 


Exploration of Dunhuang pipa and dance notations has become a topic enthu- 
siastically discussed in musical circles in recent years, and many authorities 
have set up their own special theories, with multiple new definitions promul- 
gated; this essay both overthrows some and sets up others, criticising those 
that are deemed uncomfortable and retaining those that can be trusted, work- 
ing only towards compromising in appropriateness. The dance notation of 
the Kaiping era is extremely new scholarly material, and that which has been 
discovered is both unique and plentiful. Regarding recent publications of 
modern scholars, as is commonly accepted, given the limitations of space, their 
provenances cannot be listed one by one, and their value individually sifted 
and assessed, and it is hoped readers will readily forgive this. Research into 
dance and music in the field of Dunhuang studies is very much the preserve of 
experts, and those who take part in it must needs be scholars of preeminent 
distinction in the field, so it is essential that they assist me to overcome my 
inadequacies, discarding the cruder bricks and attracting in the finer jade, and 
Ilook forward very much to being corrected by them.!?? 


This paper was given at the Dunhuang Turpan Scholarly Association Interna- 
tional Conference in Hong Kong, June 1987 (revised version) 


143 Regarding material relevant to music and dance employed in this essay, the following can 
be consulted: 

Yang Gongji, ‘Ribbon Gongmo Dances in Song-and-Dance Drama of the Western Han 
Dynasty: Textual Punctuation and Research’ (‘Xihan gewuju jinwu gongmowu de judou 
he yanjiu’), 37-51. 

Xi Zhenguan, ‘Interdisciplinary Research into Dunhuang Dance Notations’ also titled 
‘Resolution of Issues of doubtful Textual Punctuation and Lexical Meaning in the Preface 
to “Unique Book” pertaining to Tang Dynasty Music and Dance’ (‘Tang yuewu jueshu pian- 
qian wen judou ziyi xiyi: Dunhuang wupu jiaocha yankao zhi yi; 21-39) (draft) Packed 
with an abundance of excellent argument, in view of the author's kindness in personally 
sending me a copy, I offer my most effusive thanks in written form here. 

Lü Hongjing, ‘A Preliminary Analysis of Multi-Sectioned Compositions of the Sui and 
Tang Dynasties: Third Investigation into the Origins of Xi'an Drum-Blow Music’ (‘Sui Tang 
jie qu qianshuo: Xi'an guchui yue yuanliu kao zhi san’), 14-19. 

Liao Ben, ‘Investigation of Vernacular Opera and Large-Scale Compositions as shown 
in Stone Carvings of Song Dynasty Tombs at Guangyuan' (‘Guangyuan Nan Song mu zaju 
daqu shike kao’, 25-35). 
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FIGURE 10.A 

Dance notation of ‘Southern Songlet’ 

PHOTO PROVIDED BY THE BRITISH LIBRARY 
© THE BRITISH LIBRARY BOARD 
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CHAPTER 11 


Rearrangement and Reorganisation of Musical 
Repertories in the Later Zhou Dynasty and Issues 
relating to the Study of Lyric Song at the Beginning 
of the Song Dynasty 


Using Dunhuang Dance Scores to Discuss the Later Zhou Dynasty's 
Rearrangement and Reorganisation of Musical Repertories Together with 
the Origins of Liu Yong's Anthology of Musical Repertories 1& J5] S Bg 4 Y Bd 
AR 8 ud EPA Bid i [3] EL — H3 HOSCE b Ae (e Je] REPAS BE A a IK. « SS BEER > 
Za 


Of the Dunhuang scores of dance notations that have come down to the pres- 
ent day, the most important are two scores in British and French collections 
that are relatively complete and undamaged. I introduced the specimen in 
London (the British Library) to the scholarly world first in the 1950s.! Other 
scattered (Dunhuang) sources that touch on dance dispositions and choreo- 
graphy, for example, ‘Bidding Farewell to the Celestial Being’ (‘Bie xianzi' jij 
{ili=), only make note of overall sectionalisation and metrical organisation. 


‘Southern Songlet (‘Nan gezi’ PAKY) includes a clear reference to the jisi CE 


year of the Kaiping era (FF, 907-911) and that the piece was for the serving of 


wine (shangjiu E) (the third year of the reign of the Liang dynasty emperor 
Zu [224H, 852-912, r. 907—912], that is, 909), so an approximate idea of its period 
of composition and social context can be obtained. The Paris score has on its 


verso a memorandum submitted by the yaya anyuan HE ZA official dated 
to the fourth month of the wuwu JX^F fifth year of the Xiande EHf& era (958) of 
the Later Zhou dynasty emperor Shizong (ITA, 921—959, r. 954—959). It can 
thus be accorded a preliminary designation as a manuscript of the Later Zhou 


dynasty. These dance notations can be roughly ascribed to the Five Dynasties, 
and this epoch was precisely when compositions that combined sung cí poetry 
(lyric song) and dance as a musical form evinced themselves at drinking ban- 
quets while guests were plied with wine and was when these customs were at 
their zenith. 


1 See my humble contribution: Notes on Reading Dunhuang Pipa Scores. Jao Tsung-i, Dunhuang 
pipa pu duji, 8.1333-68. 
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In the court of the Later Zhou dynasty, work was carried out pertaining to 
the reorganisation and rearrangement of musical repertories. A Comprehensive 
Mirror in Aid of Governance (Zizhi tongjian 603; by Sima Guang =) JE, 
1019-1086), juan 294, ‘Hou Zhou ji’ £& 4c (juan 290—294), under the entry for 
'the sixth year of the Xiande era' (959), Hu Sanxing (f= 


Zizhi tongjian yinzhu Big TETTE gives: 


, 1230-1302) in his 


In the Guangshun era (951-953), taichang qing senior official Bian Wei 
(fl. tenth century) submitted a memorandum to the emperor that said: 
‘In order to reorganise and establish the aforementioned sacrificial 
ceremonies, gatherings of officials at court, dance titles, musical com- 
positions, and song lyrics, government departments have combined to 
keep detailed written records of them. The following is offered herewith 
bowing in obedient terror: Should the reorganisation result in any melo- 
dies or modal concords that are composed being inharmonious with 
the new principles, instructions are to be passed down to the Taichang 
Department to investigate the matter in detail and apply strict editorial 
criteria accordingly. If there are errors, let the Department be instructed to 
compose additional and more appropriate musical repertories and dance 
compositions according to the new principles of mode and melody, and 
the singers commanded to practise their recitation’ This memorandum 
was acted upon. 


Welch o CREDE Re: ORE IPERS SE +, s SEL T 
FIARE ^ PULP E MAA UA TA 
AA HATHA RAE ORERE | 
(pm sa 


This document has never received any scholarly attention, yet it records reor- 
ganisation and rearrangement of musical repertories that is an important 
historical fact. From the quotation of Hu Sanxing's Notes given above, several 
important points are worth indicating: 


1) Musical compositions (yuequ 424) and song lyrics (geci #X##]) are sepa- 
rated into two separate entities. Regarding song lyrics, they only indicate 
the textual element of that which is sung. 


2 Punctuation according to following edition: Sima Guang, Zizhi tongjian, 294.9594. 
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In respect of the three items: dance titles, musical compositions, and song 
lyrics, the Taichang Department had comprehensive and detailed written 
records of all these that were managed and stored by the Department. 

Contemporary musical repertories and dance compositions could be 
re-written by the officials of the Taichang Department as the need arose. 


The Old Official History of the Five Dynasties (Jiu Wudai shi EERE), juan 145, 
(‘The Official Book of the Zhou Dynasty’ [Zhou shu’ FE) juan 14-150) “Yue 
zhi xia’ 4255 T: 


In the first year of the Guangshun era of the (Later) Zhou dynasty, 
soon after the emperor Taizu (904-954, 1. 951-954) had ascended to the 
imperial throne, his sole desire was to refresh the entire machinery of 
government. Thus, at that time, the taichang qing senior official Bian Wei 
submitted a formal policy proposal requesting reform to dance titles. 


TJ BIA fr > MERTER o ERA DRE et E Bika OX 


FSI CE ^ KF 


SEE ° 3 


Wudai huiyao ARAE (by Wang Pu £}, 922-982) gives: 


Bian Wei made a request to increase the recruitment of master musicians 
and ordered them to practise their music in the Department. By impe- 
rial ordinance, in the Taichang Department supervising elegant music 
in the two capitals (Kaifeng and Luoyang), court musicians of the jieji 
rank who had been forty in number were now increased by sixty indivi- 
duals. Of these, thirty-eight were suitable to be put forward for joint posts 
as musician officials in the supplementary unit of the Imperial Music 
Academy and the remaining twenty-two were suitable to be commanded 
to fill available vacancies in the Department according to their area of 
expertise. 


EIA an NG SEN ^ A ESTEE ^ AR STRE ESRB SET SEO 
TAA o ERRATA 0 AS] ASAE E AEG ^ BRO 
AGUSGSSERU TUR ° 4 


This furnishes clear information on the number of master musicians added to 
the staff in the first year of the Guangshun era during Bian Wei's tenure at the 


3 Jiu Wudai shi, 145.1935. 
4 Wang Pu, Wudai huiyao, 7.124. 
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Taichang Department, and aside from personnel working (solely) in the field 
of elegant music, concurrent posts as music officials of the Imperial Music 
Academy were also awarded. 

A biography of Bian Wei (‘Bian Wei zhuan’) can be found in The Old Official 
History of the Five Dynasties (Jiu wudai shi), juan 128, ‘The Official Book of the 
Zhou Dynasty’ (‘Zhou shu’): 


His soubriquet was Desheng and he was a native of Chang’an. At the 
beginning of the (Later) Han dynasty, he held the senior post of Imperial 
Historian and Censor and was then rotated into the Military Department 
as a shilang official. Receiving orders directly from the Zhou dynasty 
emperor Taizu, he became the chief official of the Kaifeng prefectural 
government and was then moved to the position of taichang qing senior 
official. He died in the second year of the Xiande era (955) at the age of 
seventy-one. 


FERO REA, « EBIREGDS po PAE - 
HEE BAHN RETER: EEH. 


Athan ^ RBA 


En 


n 


i 


The whole text of the memorandum of the first year of the Guangshun era that 
he submitted to the emperor requesting instructions to reform dance titles is 
recorded in Cefu yuangui WHF tik (completed in 1013), juan 570, ‘Zhangli bu’ 
FEX (juan 563—596), 'Zuoyue liu 6’ /F427\.° Its overall gist is: Zu Xiaosun 
(tH4-f#, 562—631) of the Tang dynasty established the names of two dance 
genres, either ‘of letters’ (or ‘civilian’; wen 57) or ‘military’ (wu ;&), as well 
as the twelve types of elegant music of the Liang dynasty; the Tang dynasty 
took the character ‘elegant’ (ya JÈ) and replaced it with ‘harmonious’ (or 
‘ensemble’; he #{1); the previous dynasty took ‘harmonious’ and replaced it with 
‘cadence’ (or ‘resolution’; cheng EX); now, ‘cadence’ is replaced with ‘smoothly’ 
(shun JR). The Old History of the Five Dynasties, ‘Yue zhi’ ( juan 144-145) also 
extracted and adopted this overall meaning. Initially, in the ninth month of 
the first year of the reign of the Later Han dynasty emperor Gaozu (4H, 
895-948, r. 947-948), the de facto taichang qing senior official Zhang Zhao 
(FREE, 894—972) submitted a ‘Formal Policy Proposal’ (shu ffi), a memorandum 
that advocated reforming the nomenclature of all music of the entire dynasty 
and that requested for instructions to be issued to change the twelve types of 
harmonious ensemble music. Zhang Zhao was also an expert on ancient music 


5 Jiu Wudai shi, 128.1692-93. 
6 Cefuyuangui, 567.6808. 
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andin these respects acted as a guiding pioneer for Bian Wei. The Old History of 


the Five Dynasties, ‘Yue zhi (Part One [of Two]’; juan 144) states: 


Already, items including four dances, twelve ensemble pieces, and 


ele- 


gant music have been passed upwards for imperial approval, and for all, 


their function inside society and constituent number of repertory it 


ems 


have (now) been noted individually and meticulously (below). In all 


cases, song lyrics are not recorded. 


Hi EPUSE- pk. HERS HH CS) ROHAMRA R 
RI CEF] o iii ni 


aja 


Unfortunately, the song lyrics that Zhang Zhao set down are not recorde 


din 


The Old History of the Five Dynasties. As far as division into the two dance gen- 


res ‘of letters’ and ‘military’ is concerned, it was reinvigorated and achieved 


a renaissance in the fifth year of the Tianfu KfE era (940) of the Later Jin 


dynasty, and at that time the taichang qing senior official Cui Zhuo (42 


fl. tenth century) outlined in great detail a system of rites comprising 
dance genres and ‘drum-blow (a wind instrument)’ (guchui $<") musi 


EG 
two 
c in 


twelve genres (or ‘platforms’ or ‘stages’); the overall meaning of his ‘Formal 


Policy Proposal’, quoted in pristine clarity, is: 


Oftentimes, let a low dais (‘stage’) of felt be erected, that is, felt laid 


out 


embedded on a platform. Let it be supported by effigies of black bears, 
brown bears, chu tigers, and leopards in attitudes both leaping and lean- 


ing, as if the myriad creatures were leading the dance. Regarding 
twelve genres (‘stages’): the court musicians comprise a hundred 
eight individuals and the male dancers one hundred and thirty-two. 


the 
and 
The 


names and ordering of their song compositions and the words and sen- 


tences of their musical repertories have all been reported to the emperor 


item by item as detailed catalogue records by the zhongshu official, 


and 


other officials dispatched to engage in reconstructive compositional 


work.8 


7 Jiu Wudai shi, 14.1932. 
8 The Old Official History of the Five Dynasties, juan 144. Jiu Wudai shi, 1441930. 
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(an) 


ku AA Ai RARS 
E ccTOBC8ÉTEUH/VA WAZ ZA 2 Eas o SERRE 
HJ» PERAR” ABE © 


The New Official History of the Five Dynasties (Xin Wudai shi #tFi{t52) by 
Ouyang Xiu (EXIGE, 1007-1072), ‘Biography of Cui Zhuo’ (‘Cui Zhuo zhuan’ £2 
Tfi; in juan 55) gives: 


In the imperial courtyard, let racks of suspended instruments of the 
palace— bell, chime, and drum—be erected, and the two dances (‘of let- 
ters’ and ‘military’) take place there; and on the stage, let songs be sung 
and wine proffered; with the addition of drum-blow music of the twelve 
genres, let the performers be arrayed in the guise and garb of black bears 
and leopards; however, the rites and music have fallen into disuse for so 
long, and such as have been created to replace them are in format sim- 
plistic and contrived. In addition, influence from the Qiuci Department 
of Central Asian music or Daoist music and Buddhist compositions have 
all conspired to undermine and disorder the sounds of elegant music, 
and the court musicians and male dancers who perform it are mostly 
musician-officials of the Imperial Music Academy. 


EGR SRR > SEES > CGE ° PUR TE > LARRY o ASSES 
REA > MANERE o MEBER A” SRLS” HSS TH 
BB ZADRA - 


This passage can be regarded as a summary of the contemporary situation of 
elegant music intermingling with that of the Imperial Music Academy. 

Later, in the time of the Zhou dynasty emperor Shizong, Dou Yan (# i, 
918-960) was commanded to create Da Zhou zhengyue KJI. At first, 
Shizong had gone to make inspection of music, but when he graciously asked 
the court musicians questions regarding music, they were unable to answer 
him. From this, he became concerned about the deteriorating state of ele- 
gant music and thought to obtain the services of an expert knowledgeable in 
musical sound to investigate the problem and rectify it. So, he summoned the 
renowned scholar of the Hanlin $$ Academy Dou Yan to appraise the work 
of the Taichang Department, and shumishi TREE official Wang Pu (E44, 
906-959; not the Wang Pu :£;8 mentioned earlier) to work closely with him 


9 Jiu Wudai shi, 14.1930. 
10 Xin Wudai shi, 55.636—37. 
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EA all subse- 
quent mentions of "Wang Pu' in this essay refer to this individual) had written 
Modal Temperament (Lüzhun f). The Old History of the Five Dynasties, ‘Yue 
zhi (Part Two [of Two]'; juan 145) gives: 


on the detailed process of establishing repertories. Wang Pu 


— 


In the sixth month of the fifth year (of the Xiande era [958]), an order 
was issued for the zhongshu sheren senior official Dou Yan to take part 
in detailed appraisal of the elegant music of the Taichang Department. 
Himself a distinguished scholar of the Hanlin Academy, in the eleventh 
month, Dou Yan sent a ‘Formal Policy Proposal’ upwards to the emperor 
that discussed the origins of the rites, music, and the role of punish- 
ments in good governance, ... the second of these stated: ‘Bowing in loyal 
obedience, I have issued instructions commanding knowledgeable and 
perceptive scholars to research back as far as the Five Emperors and up 
until the present sage-like dynasty, and for all matters pertaining to the 
reform of musical repertories to be accorded a complete and detailed 
record. After taking account of research into the records of music of the 
historical succession of dynasties, the manner and pattern of repertories 
will be permanently fixed and given the name Da Zhou Zhengyue; an 
administrative duty that will fall to the Music Department is to enforce 
good practice according to the letter of their remit, and they are to work 
diligently, comprehensively, and solemnly. A decree was issued awarding 
Dou Yan the leadership role in implementing the process. 
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In The Official History of the Song Dynasty (Song shi RE), juan 263, to the 
story of Dou Yan’s lifetime achievements is attached his elder brother's ‘Dou Yi 


zhuan’ ## (#6{& (Dou Yi: 914—966); in outline, it gives: 


(When Zhou Shizong had) returned from his military expedition to the 
South, he issued a decree to Dou Yan to investigate and rectify elegant 


11 See: Song shi, 126.2939. 
12 Jiu Wudai shi, 145.1936-37. 
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music; not long after, Dou Yan was appointed as a scholar of the Hanlin 
Academy and tasked with managing the Taichang Department. He 
modified the numbers of bells, chimes, guan pipes, and yue flutes, and 
differentiated between the relative merits of clear and turgid metre, 
raising once more the principle of mutually circular relationships of the 
gong pitch inside the lilii modal system as the fundamental method for 
creating music, whose tenets are still respected even to this day.... His 
book Da Zhou Zhengyue in 120 juan has been collected by the emperor's 
command for inclusion in the Imperial Historical Repository. 
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(Juan 105 of) The Jade Sea Encyclopedia (Yu hai 75343; by Wang Yinglin E/E, 
1223-1296) quotes Zhongxing shumu HERA (completed in 177): 


— 


N 


Dou Yan shouldered the responsibilities of the decree and established 
and discussed relevant to successive dynasties the names of musical 
genres, ceremonies involving music, musical dissertations, musical sounds 
and mediums for producing sound, depictions of musical performance, 
repertories, instruments, compositions, and music of regions neighbour- 
ing China, all extremely rigorously and comprehensively. The book was 
originally divided into eighty-four juan so as to resemble an ordering 
into eighty-four musical modes; in addition, there were newly written 
"Musical Scores' comprising thirty-six juan. After the Song dynasty had 
transferred to south China, of the 'Musical Scores' only four juan titled 
‘Huangzhong’ and 'Dalü' and pertaining to modes of the same names sur- 
vived, and the others were all lost. 
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Imperial Readings of the Taiping Era (Taiping yulan KPEE; an encyclopedia 
compiled in 977—783) cites many entries from (Da Zhou Zhengyue) that can 


13  Songshi,263.9096-97. 
14 Yuhai, 105.24b (1922). 
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be assembled, recorded, and stored for the purpose of facilitating a glance at 
a lost book. Da Zhou Zhengyue takes ‘repertories’ (yuezhang 53) and 'com- 
positions’ (yuequ 5ÉHH) and separates them, regarding repertories as ‘ci Bt 
repertories, and compositions as written scores. In the Northern Song dynasty, 


the whole book was still in existence, and it also included newly composed 
scores, which would have been those created additionally in the Later Zhou 
dynasty according to the new criteria established at the time, but unfortu- 
nately it has since been lost. 


The Old Official History of the Five Dynasties, 'Yue zhi, Part Two (of Two)' gives: 


In springtime of the sixth year (of the Xiande era [959]), the first month 
of the year, the shumishi official Wang Pu in obedience to imperial decree 
took part in a detailed process of establishing the twelve elegant modes 
and mutually circular relationships of their gong pitch as the fundamen- 
tal method for composing music, and he also formulated a notion of 
modal temperament that he passed upwards to the emperor himself. The 
gist of his Formal Policy Proposal' was: Since the Qin dynasty, the circular 
relationship of the gong pitches of the different modes has fallen into dis- 
use. Reaching into the Eastern Han dynasty there came 'Music of Greater 
Giving’ that was brought into blossoming maturity by Bao Ye ( fl. first cen- 
tury), but when he died, his music was extinguished with him. From the 
Han to the Sui through a succession of ten dynasties, in total several hun- 
dred years, only the mode with huangzhong as the gong note survived. 
Of the twelve modes, only seven were left, and the remaining five modes 
were called ‘mute bells’ because none remained in use. When the Tang 
dynasty emperor Taizong (598 or 599-649, r. 626—649) re-established 
ancient practice, he employed Zu Xiaosun and Zhang Wenshou ( fl. late 
sixth-early seventh centuries) to investigate and rectify elegant music, 
and the circular rotating gong note of eighty-four modes was thus seen 
for an epoch once more. Regarding instruments suspended from racks— 
bells, chimes, and drums—none was now mute. 
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... After Huang Chao's (820-884) rebellion, musical instruments used by 
court musicians were all dispersed... at that time, taichang (qing) senior 
official and boshi Doctor of Letters Yin Yingsun ( fl. tenth century), accord- 
ing to an essay in The Zhou Rites, Dongguan kaogong ji' (chapter 6), had 
twelve large bozhong bells cast and 240 bianzhong bells of more ordinary 
size for hanging on racks. The hermit Xiao Chengxun (fl. tenth century) 
arranged and tuned the stone chimes, which were now also suspended 
in the correct manner. Although knowledge as to the required shape of 
musical instruments was available, they themselves were found to be 
entirely lacking in appropriate harmoniousness. 
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... but because your humble minister had once studied melodies, modes, 
and calendrical matters, and had promulgated records of music both 
ancient and modern, the emperor commanded me to initiate a discus- 
sion. Thereupon, according to the Zhou dynasty system of measurements 
and with jushu black millet used to fix dimensions, the bamboo pitchpipe 
for the huangzhong note was deemed to be nine cun inches in length 
with an internal diameter of three fen deci-inches and was taken to gene- 
rate the relative note reservoir of the huangzhong mode; and then using 
mutually produced pitch relationships above and below this, the pitch- 
pipes of the twelve modes were themselves generated. It was felt that if 
the multiplicity of pitchpipes were played in relation to one other, their 
use inside the various modes was inconvenient, so modal temperament 
was created. If thirteen strings produced by this method are sounded, the 
longest is nine chi feet, and if strung on an instrument then each could 
function as the huangzhong note of a mode of the same name. With 
the eighth string of six chi and a bridge placed at this point, it would be 
equivalent to the linzhong note and the mode derived from it; and if a 
third string were eight chi long and a bridge placed at this point, it would 
be equivalent to the taicou note and a mode derived from it.... the sixth 


Jiu Wudai shi, 145.1937. 
Jiu Wudai shi, 145.1937-38. 
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string is six chi, six cun, and eight fen, and a bridge placed at this point 
would make it equivalent to the zhonglii note and the mode derived from 
it; the thirteenth string is four chi and five cun long, and a bridge placed 
at this point would be the huangzhong note but an octave higher. Of the 
twelve notes or modes, seven can be generated in a cycle and are ‘conso- 
nant’. These seven are the most important and the basis of consonance 
and can be taken as gong notes.... and by virtue of the rotating gong note 
(through twelve semitones), a total of eighty-four modes (12 x 7) can be 
generated as a means for supplementing elegant music; in this way, exact 
measurements in terms of chi feet are established as well as pitchpipes to 
define the huangzhong notes and the modal temperament thereby pro- 
duced. This memorandum is cautiously and respectfully presented for 
the consideration of the emperor. 
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Emperor Shizong was pleased with this and issued a decree for the shangshu 


ministry (shangshu sheng [a 


N (=A) 
1 


to summon the entire official bureaucracy 


to discuss the matter in detail. Shangshu official of the Military Department 
Zhang Zhao and his colleagues debated it thus (also in juan 145): 


17 


In ancient times, the emperor of the Hong tribe (another name for the 
semi-mythical ancestor the Yellow Emperor) established the system of 
music and used it to define the compass of Heaven and Earth and to bring 
mankind and the spirits into harmoniousness, observing the winds and 
melodies of the Eight Solar Terms and measuring the righteous qi-energy 
of the Four Seasons. The relative clarity or turgidity of qi-energy cannot 
be transmitted in writing, just as the efficacy or otherwise of modes and 
melodies cannot be passed on verbally; thus, officials of the Fu clan were 
charged with casting bells, and /inglun court musicians with cutting 
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bamboo into pitchpipes to facilitate and calculate mutual generation of 
lülü modes as wellas the absolute harmoniousness of notes of the modes: 
gong, shang, and so on. Thus is all broadcast by pipe and string and 
declared through bell and chime; and after this the tempers of Heaven 
and Earth tell of coming together, and the qi-energy of the yinyang dual- 
ity is harmonious and unified. The Eight Winds are in accordance with 
the lü modes and are not traitorous, and the Five Colours (or Timbres) 
become civilised, patterned, and are not disorderly. The consonance of 
wood produced by Kongsang mountain (that was celebrated for its use 
in the manufacture of qin and se) and 'solitary bamboo' are sufficient to 
perform the rites for the enjoyment of the spirits, as are the dances 'Cloud 
Gates’ and ‘Greater Xia’, which are flawless in appearance and a means 
for observing virtuous morality; however, the twelve /iilii modes that cor- 
respond to the twelve months of the year operate by the principles of a 
rotating gong note, and the entire matter came under the jurisdiction of 
the taishi senior counsellor. 


i 
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As a result of the obliteration of scholarship by the Qin dynasty, music 
of the elegant pathway deteriorated substantially. At the beginning of 
the Han dynasty, the modes and melodies of the Zhi clan existed only in 
terms of dances to the sounds of drums, and the practice of the twelve 
gong notes in concordant rotating replacement was something no longer 
heard in the world. In the time of the Han dynasty emperor Yuandi 
(77-33 BCE, r. 48-33 BCE), Jing Fang (77-37 BCE) praised the ‘alterna- 
tive (additional) sounds' of The Book of Changes and sought to elucidate 
their ancient meaning. According to the rules of consonance of The Zhou 
Rites, every month used a different set of Five Notes, and this established 
the notion of tempered modes with a mutually rotating gong note that 
came to a total of sixty modes (12 x 5). In addition to this method, the 
calendar could be used to split up the modal system into a total of 360 
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items, a practice that was transmitted by the College of Music, and by 
tuning hanging instruments— bells, chimes, and drums—according to 
ancient techniques, the /ülü modes were found to be pitched without 
any discrepancy (that is, any accumulated tuning comma resulting from 
superimposed Pythagorean frequency ratios). Having suffered decline 
in the mid-Han dynasty, elegant sounds subsequently faded completely 
into non-existence. 
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Jing Fang's methods of tuning were echoed by many voices on all sides, 
but their realisation in practice did not happen. Qian Lezhi (424—453) 
goes no further than simply making a record of their name; Shen Zhong 
(fl. sixth century) devotes only a short entry to the theory. The sys- 
tem of sixty lii, forlorn and desolate, was not passed on. Liang dynasty 
emperor Wudi (464-549, r. 502-549) had consistently been knowledge- 
able of music and lü modes, and himself created four tong apparatuses 
on each of which three strings were stretched that played the twelve 
lü notes individually as a dodecachord mechanism for tuning actual 
instruments constructed from the Eight Sound-Producing Materials. In 
addition, he employed the ancient system of a framework of five semi- 
nal and two ‘changed’ notes, and a mutually rotating gong note so that a 
total of eighty-four modes was generated, but the melodies produced by 
this system of modal temperament included instances of the same note 
sounded at different pitches. During Hou Jing's insurrection (548—552; 
Hou Jing: 503-552), this music was also rendered extinct. At the start of the 
Sui dynasty, elegant music was yet again established in a set form but owing 
to trouble and strife between conflicting political factions, for many years 
the framework was not implemented. 
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The Duke of Pei, Zheng Yi (540-591), making use of the seven-note scale 
of the Qiuci pipa and taking into account the twelve modes that corre- 
spond to the twelve months, and also the five seminal and two changing 
notes, from the principle of seven modes in unified concord and also 
mutual circulation of the gong note, once more came to a formulation 
of eighty-four modes. Court musician Wan Baochang (556-595) reduced 
further the number of silk strings and by this to some extent mimicked 
the subtle flavour of ancient music. The Sui dynasty emperor Gaozu 
(541-604, r. 581-604) did not himself attribute much importance to 
elegant music and simply commanded a body of Confucian officials to 
assemble and discuss the issue. Boshi Doctor of Letters He Tuo ( fl. late 
sixth century) submitted a rebuttal memorandum that advocated abo- 
lition of the system of eight-four modes proposed by Zheng Yi and Wan 
Baochang. At performances that took place at the sacrificial temple of the 
imperial Sui dynasty clan, only huangzhong was regarded as sufficiently 
consonant, and yet for the five annual sacrificial ceremonies at the four 
compass points and the centre, enacted to welcome qi-energy, inter- 
mittent interpolation of the ruibin mode also occurred, but the overall 
modal deployment did not exceed the basic set of seven; the remaining 
five bells were suspended on their racks but never played or used as a 
basis for composition. For banquet music of the Three Courts, a much 
less rigorous fusion music from across the Nine Continents (the world) 
was performed and even when the dynasty was overthrown (and became 
the Tang dynasty) nothing changed. The Tang dynasty emperor Taizong 
thereupon ordered the court musicians of the preceding dynasty, Zu 
Xiaosun and Zhang Wenshou, to make a detailed comparative appraisal 
of Zheng Yi and Wan Baochang's consonantly arranged seven notes and 
eighty-four modes prior to (initiating) realisation of the result through 
silk strings and bamboo pipes sounded together and bell and chime com- 
munally performed, which allowed for reinvigoration and renaissance of 
the seven primal modes, and renewal and re-tuning of the consonances 
of the Four Arenas. 
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After the insurrection and turmoil of An Lushan and Shi Siming's 
rebellion (755-763; An Lushan: 703-757; Shi Siming: 703-761) and the 
complete destruction of Xianyang, capital of the state of Qin (that is, 
Changan, the Tang dynasty capital), the bells, chimes, and drums that 
had hung from battlemented horizontal beams of instrument racks dec- 
orated with feathers were all strewn on the ground, swept away, and none 
remains, and the court musicians who had tapped, struck, pounded, and 
beat them have not passed on their skills to succeeding generations. Why 
is music performed at sacrificial temples any different in permanence to 
the constellation the Southern Winnowing Fan? Just as waves that have 
flooded over do not return, so too, those knowledgeable of music are now 
almost non-existent. Your humble ministers earnestly beseech that for 
music to arise again, it should emerge from people's hearts. The ancient 
musicians Kui ( fl. the epoch of the ancient semi-mythical emperor Shun 
3) and Kuang (usually called Shi Kuang Bill, fl. late Spring and Autumn 
period) have long since passed away and cannot now be eternally present, 
and when people die, their sounds are extinguished with them; when the 


world is disordered, music disintegrates. With no profound knowledge of 
the situation pertaining to the rites and music, how then can fundamen- 
tals of the practice of composition be illuminated? 
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Your Majesty holds in Your heart the myriad changes, and Your learning 
is rich enough to fill the Three Palaces. Observation of soldiers displaying 
the successful fruits of military prowess already sheds a glow that illu- 
mines Your Majesty’s glorious career. Enthusiasm for showing respect 
to Your ancestors by performing rites for the enjoyment of their spirits 
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in like manner abundantly expresses imperial prestige. Cherishing the 
responsibility of the fengchang official and in anguish at the demise of 
the musical vocation, I took the trouble to inspect personally instru- 
ments hung up on the four racks and conceived the thought of once 
more reviving the sound of the Nine Performances of ancient times. 
Thereupon, I ordered court officials to reorganise again the mode and 
melody of the bells. Shumishi official Wang Pu adopted Jing Fang’s tun- 
ing methods, practised the sound current during the reign of the Liang 
dynasty emperor Wudi, investigated the Seven Consonances of Zheng Yi 
and Wan Baochang, and corrected the Nine Variations of Zu Xiaosun and 
Zhang Wenshou. Jushu black millet was piled up to measure the instru- 
ments’ dimensions, and shi poems sung to musical modes were heard to 
appraise their affect. 
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Through assessing efficacious prototypes detailed in earlier writings, 
copious precise figures were obtained for realising the greater formu- 
lation of harmonious voicing, which was implemented with regard to 
the racks of bells, and sufficient to secure a mellow blend of xiao flute 
consonances. The relevant officials assembled on the nineteenth day 
of the first month of the year at the Taichang Department and ordered 
the dayueling senior hereditary court musician Jia Jun (fl. tenth cen- 
tury) to perform Wang Pu's huangzhong modes in seven consonances 
composed according to the new methods; the sound-blend and melody 
were harmonious, neither mutually oppressive nor excessive, and did 
not exceed the bounds of propriety. The hope is that the modes of the 
remaining eleven pitchpipes will be taught and practised according to 
the new methods in preparation for use at the Temple of the Rites. The 
five annual sacrificial ceremonies to Heaven and Earth at the four com- 
pass points and the centre, and at the ancestral temple, propitiating the 
gods of fertility and agriculture, and great rituals in the Three Courts 
use in combination all the modes of the twelve pitchpipes, and as is writ- 
ten in The Official History of the Tang Dynasty and The Rites of the Kaiyuan 
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Era (completed in 732; by Xiao Song ii [660—749] et al.; Kaiyuan era: 
713—741), were practised throughout recent dynasties. In the Guangshun 
era, the taichang qing senior official Bian Wei, in obedience to a com- 
mand of the emperor, reorganised and established the aforementioned 
sacrificial ceremonies, gatherings of officials at court, dance titles, 
musical compositions, and song lyrics, and government departments 
combined to keep detailed written records of them. The following is 
offered herewith bowing in obedient terror: If the reorganisation results 
in any melodies or modal concords composed being inharmonious with 


the new principles, instructions are to be passed down to the Taichang 
Department to investigate the matter in detail and apply strict editorial 
criteria accordingly. If there are errors, let the Department be instructed 
to compose additional and more appropriate musical repertories and 
dance compositions according to the new principles of mode and mel- 
ody, and the singers commanded to practise their recitation. These 
should be permanent principles under which this dynasty will operate, 
the better to render radiant the Six Books on Music. 
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The emperor perused this memorandum and approved it, thereupon issuing 
the following decree that said: 


24 


Regarding the memorandum submitted by Wang Pu on the method of 
modal organisation grounded in the principle of a circulating gong note, 
it is deemed appropriate to proceed according to the shape of the discus- 
sion as initiated by Zhang Zhao and his colleagues. Thus, let a command 
be forwarded to the relevant officials requiring that music be composed 
according to modal practice, and if any concerned have lingering doubts 
or queries related to the matter, Wang Pu is once more appointed and 
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enjoined to accord them due consideration where necessary and imple- 
ment the policy. 
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The above passages, all cited from Jiu Wudai shi jiben #3 Ti [S SE SE and put 
together according to records culled from The Great Encyclopedia of the Yongle 


Era (Yongle dadian 7k 5E #4), juan 21,678, are the most complete and com- 
prehensive account of the process. Zhang Zhao's ‘Formal Policy Proposal’ can 
also be seen in Cefu yuangui, juan 570, ‘Zuoyue 6’, and was also received into 
Quan Tang wen &FE x, juan 864, and Quan Song wen 423% x., juan 8, and is 
certainly worthy of careful research as an extremely important passage dis- 


cussing music. 

The main events of Zhang Zhao’s life are given in detail in juan 263 of The 
Official History of the Song Dynasty (Song shi). Master Zhang's original name 
was Zhaoyuan 192 and he was a native of Puzhou Fan ‘3 county. Widely 


knowledgeable on a multitude of matters both ancient and modern, he had 
mature familiarity with the merits and demerits of governmental systems of 
previous dynasties and had worked in the service of the Later Tang, Jin, and 
Han regimes. He had first held the post of taichang qing senior official and in 
the period before Bian Wei came to the office, paid especial attention to 
ancient music, and therefore his discourse is uniquely refined. In the reign 
of the Later Zhou dynasty emperor Shizong, he responded several times 
to imperial summons requiring him to carry out detailed editorial processes to 
establish received texts of Jingdian shiwen &&E&TS v. (by Lu Deming, c.550—630) 
and Jiujing wenzi JL XCF (usually called Jiujing ziyang JVL&-E $E; completed 
in 837). During the early years of the Song dynasty, he was made a shangshu 


official of the libu S35 Civil Service Department, and in the first year of the 
Qiande #7 era (963) at one of the sacrificial ceremonies that took place on 
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land outside the city, was a lubu boshi Sa Ssi3#i{% official of the royal entourage. 


He died in the fifth year of the Kaibao era (972) at the age of seventy-nine. 
Moving from the ranks of Zhou dynasty officialdom into Song dynasty 
imperial service, the period of his discourse on music was the Zhou regime. A 
careful reading of the entire essay reveals that the passage in A Comprehensive 
Mirror in Aid of Governance (Zizhi tongjian) as given in Hu Sanxing’s Notes that 
narrates Bian Wei submitting a memorandum on music has been lifted in its 
entirety from this text by Zhang Zhao. In the ‘Formal Policy Proposal’ is given: 
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The relevant officials assembled on the nineteenth day of the first month 
of the year at the Taichang Department and ordered the dayueling senior 
hereditary court musician Jia Jun to perform Wang Pu's huangzhong 
modes in seven consonances composed according to the new methods; 
the sound-blend and melody were harmonious, neither mutually oppres- 
sive nor excessive, and did not exceed the bounds of propriety. The hope 
is that the modes of the remaining eleven pitchpipes will be taught and 
practised according to the new methods. 
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This passage is sufficient to prove that the so-called ‘new principles of mode 
and melody’ indicate in fact the new compositional methods of the huang- 
zhong mode that Wang Pu had established. 

Wang Zhi's (XE $$; fl. twelfth century) Moji 2k3c also note that Wang Pu inves- 


tigated and established modal practice in the Later Zhou dynasty. Wang Pu died 
in the third month of the sixth year of the Xiande era (959); owing to recurrence 
of a malarial infection, he collapsed, a mere forty-five years old, in the manorial 
residence of the former sikong SIZE counsellor Li Gu (2278, 903-960) only two 
months after he had presented his writings on modal temperament upwards 
to the emperor. An approximation of how his system of modal temperament 
was formulated can be imagined from his memorandums and formal policy 
proposals. In recent years, five- and ten-stringed gin have been unearthed from 
the tomb of the Marquis Yi of Zeng (MEZ, c.475—c.433), the original speci- 
mens of which are currently on display at the Chinese University of Hong 
Kong Art Museum. The qin themselves are each constructed from a single slab 
of wood, and both have sound-holes, but they are not suitable for playing, so 
my suspicion is that their contemporary use was as apparatuses for adjusting 
and establishing temperament.?? (Modern scholar) Huang Xiangpeng's FF 


HE ‘Yun zhong kao’ 1558 has also postulated a similar hypothesis. Wang 


Pu had perhaps seen devices for adjusting temperament used prior to the 
Tang dynasty, so he designed a thirteen-stringed instrument with strings of 
different lengths and positioned adjustable bridges on it that could be rotated 


26 X Zizhitongjian bu, 29433 (341: 673). 

27 For more details, see my Research into the Inscriptions on the Bells and Chimes of the Tomb 
ofthe Marquis Yi of Zeng in Sui County. Jao Tsung-i, Zeng Xiantong, Suixian Zenghou Yi mu 
zhong qing mingci yanjiu, 46. 

28 See Huang Xiangpeng, ‘Yun zhong kao: Zenghou yimu wuxian qi yanjiu; 38. 
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(moved) to tune the strings; these thirteen strings, other than the twelve that 
represented the twelve modes, also included an additional string that was the 


huangzhong note an octave higher ('bright voice"), all of which encapsulates 


his ingenious train of thought. He established a pitchpipe length (nine cun) 


fixed at 212.1615mm.?? Regarding the new principles of huangzhong mode and 


melody that he formulated, according to experiments done subsequently, all 


authorities have indicated that the pitches are too high. Song huiyao jigao KÈ 


Ex 


29 


f&, juan 30,916, vol. 7, 'Music: 1 (‘Yue yi’ 42—) gives: 


In the second month of the second year of the Jingyou era (1034-1038) 
of the reign of the Song dynasty emperor Renzong (1010-1063, r. 1022— 


1063), Yan Su ($F, 961-1040) and others of the Taichang Department 
were charged with appraising court musicians and instruments and 
defining working practices and instrument prototypes. According to mis- 
sives passed upwards to the emperor by Li Zhao ( fl. eleventh century): 
‘When I first came to the Taichang Department, the bells and chimes had 
already been moulded and sanded into shape and I was able to listen to 
music composed for instruments formed of the Eight Sound-Producing 
Materials. Although Wang Pu had already fashioned their modal tem- 
perament and their fret layout was in accordance with this, on listening 
experimentally to their modes and melody, they were found to be pitched 
too high, by comparison with ancient practice, about five semitones 
higher, by comparison with music of the Western hu barbarians, still two 
semitones higher. If a bell tuned to huangzhong was struck, it sounded at 
the pitch previously called zhonglii; if a bell tuned to the jiazhong pitch 
was struck, it sounded at the pitch previously called yize, which is equiv- 
alent to implementing a summer decree in winter and summoning the 
autumn wind in spring; all told, this is the modal temperament created 
by Wang Pu. Having passed through the insurrection and turmoil of 
the Five Dynasties when elegant music was discarded and ruined, these 
pathways, furrows, formulas, and creative impulses are not in accord- 
ance with ancient principles. 
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According to: Qiu Qiongsun, An Investigation of the Detail of Banquet Music (Yanyue 
tanwei). 
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The Official History of the Song Dynasty (Song shi), ‘Yue zhi’ #275 (juan 126- 
142), juan 1 ( juan 126), gives: 


Song dynasty emperor Taizu (927-976, r. 960-976) often passed com- 
ment that the pitch of elegant music was too high, which lent it an air 
that was overly plaintive and pensive, and one not commensurate with 
centrally located harmoniousness. In addition, bearing in mind that 
Wang Pu and Dou Yan, who had been well-known for their knowledge 
of music, were no longer alive and whose wisdom had died with them, 
therefore, he summoned He Xian (933-988) to discuss the rationale of 
the issue. He Xian said: "With regard to the fundamental measurement 
that Wang Pu employed for establishing the lülü modes, by comparison 
with the bronze template standard ancient measures of volume and 
length of Luoyang, his was shorter by four fen, and the reason why the 
music is higher in pitch is simply a result of this. 
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He Xian’s pitchpipe length of (nine cun) 220.648mm produces pitch approx- 
imately half a semitone lower than Wang Pu's.2? These matters belonged to 
the period after the tenth month of the fourth year of the Qiande era (966). 
According to the results of contemporary experiments, the pitch of Wang Pu's 
modal temperament was too high and that is why ‘Taizu often passed the com- 
ment that the pitch of elegant music was too high, which lent it an air that 
was overly plaintive and pensive. I consider that the clutch of compositions 
and song lyrics that Zhang Zhao performed at that time were as far as possible 
altered to conform to the new modes that Wang Pu had prescribed, and there 
must have been many places where they simply did not fit. Wang Pu made his 
proposals in spring of the sixth year of the Xiande era (959), and in the sixth 
month of the same year, the emperor Shizong passed away. A year later in the 
first month of the year, the Chen Qiao [fS mutiny took place and the Zhou 


30 Xu Song, Song huiyao jigao, 30916.3b (7:281). 
31 Song shi, 126.2941. 
32 See also Master Qiu's book cited above. 
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dynasty met its demise. With the establishment of the Song dynasty, the pro- 
posals were not necessarily genuinely implemented. 


From examining Zhang Zhao's echoing of Wang Pu's memorandums and 
formal policy proposals, the Later Zhou dynasty's reorganisation and rear- 
rangement of repertories can be understood as well as its influence on early 
Song dynasty compositions; there are (also) the following issues, and new light 
can be shed on them. 


24 The Issue of Employing Musical Modes and Melody according 
to the Months 

The notion of employing modes and melody according to the months has 
always been regarded as an important aspect of the melodies of lyric song. 
Xia Chengtao (E 78%, 1900-1986) discusses this in detail in an essay devoted 
to the subject titled ‘Song Dynasty Lyric Song does not employ Melodies 
and Modes according to the Months’ ('Songci bu yi yue yong li’ KIPA 
f&).33 He cites as evidence Biji manzhi 228255 (juan 2; by Wang Zhuo 


EK, 1105-1160): 


In the early years of the Zhenghe era (111-1118), Moqi Yong (fl. early 
twelfth century) was appointed to the post of creative writer of the 
Greater Prosperity College of Music and caused the repertory to be newly 
expanded to encompass eighty-four modes. His intention was to use 
melodies and modes according to the months and to put forward a com- 
position for each month, and from this henceforth the new modal system 
was able to gain a degree of dissemination. 
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Here he opines that employing modes and melodies according to the months 
was a system that had its inception in the Greater Prosperity College of Music; 
he also quotes The Origin of Words (Ciyuan Fa; by Zhang Yan 5&36, 1248- 
1320), saying: 


33 See: Xia Chengtao, ‘Cilii san yi’, 2: 6-9. 
34 Wang Zhuo, Biji manzhi, 2.13. 
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Meicheng (soubriquet of Zhou Bangyan #5, 1056-1121) created his 
compositions according to the twelve lü modes that correspond to the 
months of the year, and as a result they became richer and more plentiful. 
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Thus, he indicates that Meicheng was the first to create this system, but he was 
unaware that Zhang Zhao in his ‘Formal Policy Proposal’ had already said: 


Zheng Yi's eighty-four modes and the pipa's seven notes are in answer to 
the twelve modes that correspond to the twelve months. 
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He Xian also argues (in The Official History of the Song Dynasty [Song shi], Yue 
zhi’, juan 126): 


When writing additional pieces like ‘Cai ci qu, the aim should be to use 
modes and melodies that correspond to the months of the year. 
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Ever since the Later Zhou dynasty and the establishment of the Song dynasty, 
all musicians aspired to create musical compositions that were constructed in 
response to melodies and modes corresponding to the months of the year, but 
they were in fact unable to do so. Song huiyao jigao gives: 


In the second month of the fourth year of the Xianping era (998-1003), 
the jiazi year (999) of the reign of the emperor Song Zhenzong (968-1022, 
Y. 997-1022), the official of elegant music Wang Weichang ( fl. late tenth- 
eleventh centuries) passed a missive upwards to the emperor that said: 
"When sacrificial ceremonies are enacted at the ancestral temple, only 
music of the huangzhong gong mode is performed, and melodies and 
modes have never been rotated in order to correspond to the months of 
the year’ 


35 Zhang Yan, Ciyuan ii|, Baa (1733: 65). 
36 Quan Tang wen, 864.1a (9060). 
37 Song shi, 126.2942. 
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It can thus be seen that the notion of matching modes to months was no more 
than wasteful reliance on empty words; nonetheless, constructing melodies 
and modes corresponding to the months of the year remained a common 
ideal and not as Old Master Xia has indicated ‘simply stemmed from the 
Greater Prosperity College of Music’s universal desire to pass everything off as 
mimicry of ancient music. HJK ENT SEL A ZIS T4. As is given in Zhang 
Zhao's ‘Formal Policy Proposal’ and Zhang Yan's Origin of Words (Ciyuan), the 


eighty-four melodies and modes and the theory of using lü modes to corre- 
spond to the months had in fact been imbibed even in more distant places. 
Yang Shouzhai (£517, fl. thirteenth century; his original name was Yang Zuan 
148, Yang Shouzhai is his soubriquet) was knowledgeable regarding music; 
(he discusses the matter of modes and months in) the second of his Lun ci wu 


yao iiis] 7; 3, ‘Discourse on the Lü Modes: If they are not in response to the 


Months, then the Result is unbeautiful’ (‘Lun lü bu ying yue ze bu mei’ iif 
AB REA RJE), which means that theory of this kind had been in existence 


since the early Song dynasty. Old Master Xia's opinion that it had arisen from a 


Tit 


desire to ‘use this to show off’ DAIL K XZ is entirely without foundation. 


2.2 The Issue of Additional Composing according to Repertory 
Zhang Zhao's 'Formal Policy Proposal' gives: 


Compose additional items for musical repertories and dance composi- 
tions, and singers are commanded to practise their recitation. 


33, 41 
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Regarding the matter of ‘composing additional items for musical repertories 
and dance compositions, by the early Song dynasty, many actual examples can 
be consulted for the purposes of investigation. In the tenth month of the sixth 
year of the Qiande era of the reign of the emperor Song Taizu (968), He Xian 
passed a ‘Formal Policy Proposal' upwards to the emperor that said: 


38 Xu Song, Song huiyao jigao, 30916.2b (7:280). 
39  XiaChengtao, 'Cilü san yi, 2:10. 

40 Zhang Yan, Ciyuan, Basb (1733: 72). 

41 Quan Tang wen, 864.12b (9060). 
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When sacrificial ceremonies take place on land outside the city, two 
components of the ritual are performances of compositions for 'evening 
vigilance’ and ‘dawn rigour. The compositions ‘Six Prefectures, ‘The 
Twelve Watches’, and the drum-blow ensemble returning in parade for- 
mation at the front of the imperial procession performing ‘Showing the 
Way’ (‘daoyin’ 35:5 |) are all areas of repertory short of items, so it is hoped 
that officials will be allocated the task of composing the requisite pieces 
and submitting them for imperial approval so that they can be passed 
downwards to the relevant Department to be taught and practised in 
readiness to respond to the most gracious imperial command. 
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He Xian was the second son of He Ning (Ft, 898—955), also called ‘the 
poetical Chief Minister’ (quzi xianggong Hi-1-1H23) (The Old Official History 
of the Five Dynasties, ‘The Official Book of the Zhou Dynasty’ [‘Zhou shu'], 
‘Biography of He Ning’ [‘He Ning zhuan’ fIXE(85 in juan 127] gives: ‘His oldest 


son was called Jun [no further records exist of this individual], his second son 
was called Xian, and he served the [Zhou] dynasty as an official of the category 
sixun yuanwailang. ffl » “Fl > tt (A) Raia; these three 
items of musical repertory are mentioned in The Official History of the Song 


Dynasty (Song shi), juan 140, 'Yue zhi juan 15, which lists them under the first 
year of the Kaibao era (968) and as performed at the sacrificial ceremony on 
the southern side of the capital city, but their composer is not indicated. He 
Xian's memorandum gives: ‘officials will be allocated the task of composing the 
requisite pieces and submitting them for imperial approval,^^ so the official 
allocated the task must have been a composer, but his surname is not known; 
that it was not He Xian himself who composed them can however be ascer- 
tained. The last poem in Du Wenlan's (FE5£7f], 1815-1881) Cilü buyi 5s] CE (EE is 
a specimen of 'Six Prefectures' and is 129 characters long. The 'Notes' to it give: 


"This melody has only this one example of a lyric song affixed to it, and there 
are no others to which it can be compared. See Wenxian tongkao (compiled 
by Ma Duanlin Fili, 1254-1323). thi HA bs] > f EP ATR > LOCA 
75).55 Note: this poem is also cited in the ‘Yue zhi’ of The Official History of 


42 Xu Song, Song huiyao jigao, 18216.3a—3b (441790). 
43 Jiu Wudai shi, 127.1673. 

44 Song shi, 140.3305. 

45 Du Wenlan, Cilii buyi, 21b, in Wan Shu, Cilii, 636. 
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the Song Dynasty (Song shi). Comparison between the redactions reveals that 
there are slight discrepancies between them. Quan Song ci >i") regards this 


work as by He Xian, which is not as correct as Master Du's labelling of it as 
'anonymous'4$ 

He Xian also submitted a memorandum in the sixth year of the Qiande era 
(968) that said: 


According to The Rites of the Kaiyuan Era, after sacrificial ceremonies 
have taken place on land outside the city, when leading the imperial pro- 
cession backto return to the palace and on entering the Gate of Excellence 
of Virtuous Morality, the music Cai ci is performed. Nowadays ... as 
far as palace music on bells, chimes, and drums suspended from racks 
is concerned, only the work ‘Longan is played, and Cai ci is not used. 
The repertory item ‘Long’an’ was originally a ci &£ poem of the impe- 
rial palace. Bowing in obedience and diligently reporting in detail the 
meaning of the rites, 'Long'an' is music that comes from inside the palace 
whose sound penetrates outside; Cai ci is music that comes from out- 
side and enters inside, so they should not be used interchangeably as this 
causes the significance of the old ceremonies to be lost. Nowadays, in the 
Office of Greater Music, Deputy Head Wang Guangyu (fl. tenth century) 
still recites the Tang dynasty piece 'Cai ci qu; and my hope is that fresh 
additional ci compositions will be written according to the twelve modes 
that correspond to the months. Every time sacrificial ceremonies that 
have taken place on land outside the city are over and the cavalcade has 
just re-entered the palace, they should be performed. 
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This is another example of composing additional items according to reper- 
tory, and He Xian was the linchpin individual who required that writers of this 


W 


material create ‘according to the twelve (monthly) modes’. (X58 
Owing to numerous examples of additional composition of repertory items, 
the exuberant prosperity of Song dynasty lyric song transferred it from being 


46 Quan Song ci, 1:1. 
47 Song shi, 1261942-43. 
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an activity of the state to one of the private individual, and from the outset 
it was not the creative product of officialdom but personal generic written 
output. "The Twelve Watches, for example, was originally a composition per- 
formed at the sacrificial ceremony of the southern side of the capital city, but 
later, Liu Yong (fill, 987-1053) penned his own ‘The Twelve Watches" of 130 
characters in length, which was an act of additional creative writing on the 
part of a private individual. 


In the Zhenguan era (#1, 627-649) of the Tang dynasty, two dances 


were created that were called ‘Music for the Ruler of Qin breaking through 


the Ramparts’ (‘Qinwang pozhen yue 42-E fief) and ‘Music for Completed 
Achievements and Celebration of Goodness’ (‘Gongcheng Qingshan yue’ Z/jEV, 


Ee ss 45). Later, their names were changed (respectively) to ‘Dance of the Seven 
Moralities’ (‘Qi de wu’ ((###) and ‘Dance of Discoursing on Achievements’ 
(Jianggong zhi wu’ #82 $$); ‘With dances of the lettered, let the spirits 
descend; with military dances, welcome the spirits’ Di Sc Hehe tH ^ CSR AFH. 
(See Zhang Zhao’s ‘Formal Policy Proposal’, Quan Tang wen, juan 864)? Liu 


Yong himself composed a poem ‘Music for breaking through the Ramparts’ 


(‘Pozhen yue’ Aif#i42) in 132 characters in the gong mode belonging to the 
linzhong shang W$% mode; regarding the linzhong shang mode, Dunhuang 
manuscript P.3251 contains a piece titled ‘Yuzhi linzhong qiao nei jia jiao’ 
HRK TES N, and (modern scholar) Hu Ji 4A. has categorized it as in 
linzhong shang V $8g53.9! Liu Yong's ‘Breaking through the Ramparts’ clearly 
takes from elegant music's Music for the Ruler of Qin breaking through the 


Ramparts, and this is also a manifestation of additional composing inside a 
particular repertory. 


2.3 Issues Pertaining to Drum-Blow Song Compositions 
Quan Song ci gets quickly to the heart of the matter as the first poems of the 


entire compilation are He Xian's three Nanjiao guchui gequ FA DS AK HH of 
the first year of the Kaibao era (968), namely, Showing the Way’ (‘Daoyin’), ‘Six 
Prefectures' (‘Liuzhou’), and ‘The Twelve Watches’ (‘Shi’er shi’). On investiga- 
tion of The Official History of the Song Dynasty (Song shi), juan 140, ‘Yue zhi, 
juan 15, ‘Guchui bu’ sx" Hf, it says: 


48 Its title is ‘Autumn Night’ (‘Qiu ye’ KT), see Leibian caotang shiyu. Wuling Yishi, 
4-33b-34a. 

49 Quan Tang wen, 864.9a (9059). 

50 Dunhuang baozang, 1273189, P.3251. 

51 Dunhuang geci zongbian, 241. 
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The Greater Rites: The cavalcade halts for the evening at Suqi moun- 
tain, and during the night the site is prepared, with musical instruments 
arrayed, and guards keeping vigil, in total employing 1,275 people. To fur- 
nish the musical performance with sufficient gravitas, gold zheng tubular 
bells, large horns, and large drums are used.... ‘Six Prefectures’ and ‘The 
Twelve Watches' are sung, performed thrice every time the watch bell is 
rung.9?? 
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Regarding the format for performing pieces on wind instruments including 'Six 
Prefectures, ‘The Twelve Watches; and ‘Showing the Way; in the Northern Song 
dynasty, reforms were instituted on many occasions; for detailed information 
on these see The Official History of the Song Dynasty (Song shi), ‘Yue zhi’. “Yue 
zhi’, ‘Guchui bu’ contains comprehensive and detailed records for successive 
emperors of the lyrics to compositions for drums and wind instruments from 
the first year of the Kaibao era and the three compositions that comprise Songs 
of Drum-Blow Music of the Land South of the Capital onwards in all their multi- 
farious multiplicity. Quan Song ci not only includes these three compositions 
of the first year of the Kaibao era, but also Fan Zuyu's (SGH 8, 1041-1098) ‘Yu 
zhu huijing shuangdiao siqu' J£ X: pr && 3] UU RH, though others are not listed, 


which begs the question, why are some chosen and others rejected? 


The lyrics of these pieces are clearly those of drum-blow compositions. 
Although ‘Six Prefectures' later evolved into the cipai melody and rhyme 


pattern ‘Song of Six Prefectures' (‘Liuzhou getou’ 7XJH8XSR) and ‘The Twelve 


Watches’ also became a cipai pattern, drum-blow and cipai compositions 
ought correctly to be distinguished from one another, and simply including 
them willy-nilly in lists cannot avoid appearing overwhelming. 


2.4 The Issue of Intermingling between Elegant Music and Compositions 
of the Imperial Music Academy 

Ever since the onset of the military turmoil of the Five Dynasties, the rites and 

music degenerated and had fallen into disuse for a long period of time, and 

their formulation became ever more simplified and erroneous. 'Biography of 


52 The sixth year (1013) of the Dazhong xiangfu era (A'P FEF}, 1008-1016); owing to the 
trouble taken to put on this display, after the decree was issued, further enlistment (into 
the ranks of those involved) followed. 

53 Song shi, 140.3302. 
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Cui Zhuo’ records a ritual ceremony of the Later Han dynasty emperor Gaozu 
holding an audience for officialdom at court that comprised the erection of 
suspended instruments— bells, drums, and chimes—on racks and then con- 


tinued with a performance of 'Nishang faqu' AH by the Qiuci Department 
of Central Asian music, followed by songs and dances of the hereditary court 
musicians of the Imperial Music Academy, which completely disordered the 
elegant sounds (of the suspended instruments). Bian Wei submitted a mem- 
orandum requesting the appointment of specialist personnel to reorganise 
and rearrange the repertories of elegant music, and even the transfer of music 
officials from the Imperial Music Academy to hold joint posts at both institu- 
tions. At the start of the Song dynasty, when courtly celebrations were held at 
the principal imperial palaces, suspended instruments were employed; when 
imperial functions were held at secondary palaces and officialdom wished the 
emperor longevity, the music of the Imperial Music Academy was performed, 
and the two inevitably intermingled. 

The territory covered by lyric songs of the College of Music became ever 
richer and wider, and the origin of their melodies was no longer limited to the 
repertories of the Imperial Academy of Music. Compositions in response to 
the system as it emerged were ever more abundant, for example, Su Yijian's (&& 
Ziff, 958-997) 'Yuejiang ling’ BOT (‘ling poems tend to be shorter and more 
colloquial), that is, those written at the command of the Song dynasty emperor 


Taizong. Additional composition of repertory items and dance compositions 
caused works that relied on modal structures for their creation to increase in 
variety day by day. At wine banquets, the custom and practice of drinking songs 
was the most important factor in the immense popularity of these new com- 
positions, while older compositions included examples that had emerged from 


the Pear Garden musical training school (Liyuan &[&]) of the Tang dynasty. A 
Comprehensive Mirror in Aid of Governance (Zizhi tongjian), juan 264, records 
the Tang dynasty emperor Zhaozong (Sil, 867—904, r. 888-904) bestowing 
on (ci 44; the original character is ‘#’ [‘jin’; which means to present to a supe- 


rior], which is an error) Zhu Quanzhong (REE, 852—912) a set of five poems 


titled Yangliu zhi ci WIFEY (here, ‘c? 8t represents an older genre of poetry 
than the 'c? #4] lyric song popular in the Song dynasty); Hu Sanxing’s Notes give: 


"Yangliu zhi’ is a modern ling composition. Modern compositions include 
‘Qingping yue, 'Shuidiao ge’, ‘Zhezhi’, Pusa man’, and 'Basheng Ganzhou'; 
these are all resonant remnants of the latter years of the Tang dynasty. 
In addition, many Tang dynasty writers wrote poems titled 'Zhezhi, and 
all are of the four-line jue genre that has seven characters to a line; tra- 
dition has it that they originated in the Pear Garden musical training 
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school repertories of the Kaiyuan era. Therefore, Zhang Hu's (785-849) 
‘New Willow Lyric Song’ gives: ‘Do not snap the willow branch before the 
palace; the emperor (Tang) Xuanzong once blew of it into his flute’ (Tang 
Xuanzong: fF A se, 685—762, r. 712—756)9^ 
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Master Hu lived at the end of the Song dynasty, and the ling and qu H genres of 


the time were lyric compositions of the Tang and Song dynasties. His 'Yangliu 
zhi' had emerged from repertories of the Pear Garden musical training school, 
and at the end of the Five Dynasties, Pear Garden repertory items and dance 
compositions were managed by the Taichang Department. 

In passing, let the two characters ‘428%’ (yuezhang) be discussed (usually 
translated here as ‘musical repertories’ or something similar). In the Tang 
dynasty, Xu Jing'an (£$:ECZz, fl Tang dynasty), the xielülang BB official 
responsible for the harmonisation of lü modes, penned Musical Ceremonial 
of Past Dynasties (Lidai yueyi FE[N 42%) in thirty juan. Wang Yinglin’s Jade Sea 
Encyclopedia (Yu hai), juan 105, states: 


The tenth juan of this book has a title: ‘Texts and Scores of Items of 
Musical Repertories.’ Master Xu gives: ‘Items of musical repertoires are 
shi poems set to musical modes: 


If 


ERA [MAH i 2 Q. IEEE Bese a 
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Ren Bantang (({F¥#}#, 1897-1991; also called Ren Zhongmin FBI) once 


wrote a book titled Tang shengshi Ej that sought to discover the origin 
of the term ‘shi poems set to musical modes’ (shengshi #34) and found that 


its wellspring was these words by Master Xu. Zhang Zhao of the Later Zhou 
dynasty in his ‘Xiande Era Formal Policy Proposal’ (‘Xiande shi shu’ KAEH iit; 
a fuller name for his ‘Formal Policy Proposal’; the quote below is culled from 
the larger section cited above) includes the sentences: 


54  Punctuated edition: Sima Guang, Zizhi tongjian, 264.8605. 
55  Zizhitongjian bu, 341: 332. 
56 . Yuhai, 105.24a (1922). 
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(...) investigated the Seven Consonances of Zheng Yi and Wan Baochang 
and corrected the Nine Variations of Zu Xiaosun and Zhang Wenshou. 
Jushu black millet was piled up to measure the instruments' dimensions, 
and shi poems sung to musical modes were heard to appraise their affect. 


FT 
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This passage also mentions the phrase ‘shi poems set to musical modes, and 
the term as a matter of course also carries the meaning ‘musical repertory’. 
From the lengthy discussion above, a reasonably clear and correct under- 
standing can be gained of the implicit meanings of the two collocations ‘shi 
poems set to musical modes’ and ‘song lyrics’. 

‘Shi poems set to musical modes’ are equivalent to ‘musical repertories’, in 
other words, lyrics must be harmoniously united with music. Some of these 
repertory items stemmed from elegant music, whereas other had their well- 
spring in the Tang dynasty Pear Garden musical training school and acquired 
the name ‘musical repertories of the Pear Garden musical training school’ 


(Liyuan yuezhang 7052/2225), and therefore forming a relationship with 
repertories of the Imperial Academy of Music could not be avoided. In the 
epoch of the Later Zhou dynasty, additional items of musical repertories and 
dance compositions were also written according to the new principles of con- 
structing modes, with Wang Pu's newly established huangzhong pitch and 
mode as their basis, and of these, most important were probably repertories 
of elegant music. 

As far as the appellation 'song lyrics' is concerned, its implicit meaning is 
slightly different, and it indicates the literary aspect and does not necessarily 
refer to harmoniousness with the purely musical component; therefore, Zhang 
Zhao's 'Formal Policy Proposal' separates musical repertories from song lyrics. 
Thus, if we were to take the harmonious music of repertory items and regard 
it as meaning song lyrics in a more normal broader sense, this would not be in 
accordance with the actual state of affairs of the Five Dynasties. 


In the Five Dynasties from the Han to the Later Zhou, musical repertories all 
came under the jurisdiction of the Taichang Department. Thinking laterally 


57 Quan Tang wen, 864.12a (9060). 
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into the lyric song oeuvre of Liu Yong, how then can it be accorded the title 
'items of musical repertory?' This dilemma is well worth pondering. 


ET 


In Liu Yong's lyric song anthology, long melodies’ (changdiao fil) are 


particularly common, and different lyric song formats especially abundant; 
its detailed record of gong modes is not emulated by any other authority. For 
just ‘Pouring out the Cup’ (‘Qingbei yue' (ff 525), many different gong modes 
and formats are listed, so I deduce that when writing his text, Liu Yong must 
have had in his hands a great deal of valuable material from old repertoires on 
which to rely. Liu Yong died and was buried in Zhenjiang $8; T; according to a 
later discovery of the Southern Song dynasty Qiandao era (8738, 1165-1173), the 
Master Liu Tomb Inscription (Liushi muzhi NI EE) obtained by the shuijun 
tongzhi 7K. fil] naval commander Yang Zi (EZ, fl. twelfth century) gives: 


My late uncle, called "Yong, was widely learned and adept at composing 
essays, and especially skilled in matters of musical modes and melody. 
Acting as the panguan official of Sizhou, he was then transferred to a 
role as a zhuzuolang historiographer. Arriving at the imperial palace to 
take up his position, he was summoned by the emperor to become a 
member of the benevolent courtly entourage, and as a favoured vassal 
attained access to the palace chambers. Awarded the office of Warden of 
the Terrace of Virtue in the Western Capital (Luoyang), he later became a 
boshi Doctor of Letters of the Taichang Department. 


DUE ^ TEES o DAE UNAS ^ DCEEBE e BEZE 
BAR > GELS o PREIE ^ ROPERS RRA 59 


mr 


In the fifth year of the Qiandao era (1169), Yang Zi was appointed to the post 


of bingma qianxia 5: E55 5&5 infantry and cavalry commander; see Song huiyao 


jigao, juan 4731.59 The Tomb Inscription can be found in a text of the Wanli era 
(JE, 1573-1620): Zhenjiang fu zhi $8; Lita (juan 32, ‘Tombs’ [Mv &]). All 
that remain are a hundred or more characters that constitute the inscription, 


and they are of high scholarly value, most importantly because they men- 
tion that Liu Yong had once served in the post ‘boshi Doctor of Letters of the 
Taichang Department, which is not recorded elsewhere in any other source.®° 

Liu Yong had the audacity to call his collection Anthology of Musical 
Repertories (Yuezhang ji 4£%2£2), and he must have had a strong rationale 


58 Liu Yong, Yuezhangji jiaozhu, 'Qianyan' AS, n. 
59  Thecorrect jwan number is 4920; see: Xu Song, Song huiyao jigao, 4920.22a-22b (145:5667). 
60 Quan Song ci, ‘Xiao zhuan' /]vf& does not mention this. See Quan Song ci, 1.13. 
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behind this choice of words, which would have had a close relationship to his 
tenure at the Taichang Department. In the Later Zhou dynasty, Zhang Zhao and 
Bian Wei had both served as taichang qing senior officials, and in the early years 
of the Song dynasty, He Xian was also appointed to the Taichang Department, 
and all these individuals made their contribution to reorganising and rear- 
ranging repertories. This, together with further copious material, for example, 
other written versions of ‘musical repertories and dance compositions’ and so 
on that were preserved in the Taichang Department of contemporary practice 
according to Wang Pu's new methods of applying huangzhong modes were 
probably examined by Liu Yong during his time at the Taichang Department. 
In the Huangyou era (&ff;, 1049-1054) as part of the requirements of office, 
Liu Yong was commanded by the Song dynasty emperor Renzong to write a 
poem, which he did to the cipai melody and rhyme scheme 'Zui Penglai man' 


T 


Mozzi% and submitted for imperial perusal, but he was punished for his 


pains. Records indicate that its inspiration stemmed from a new composition 
presented to the emperor by the Imperial Academy of Music;?! in Liu Yong's 
anthology, many of the melodies of lyric songs are in new modes of the time, 
and this is precisely one such example. 

Huang Chang (=, 1044-1130), who came from the same locality as Liu 
Yong, also penned a text: "Written after the Anthology of Musical Repertories' 
(‘Shu yuezhang ji hou’ £z f&(£), and it gives: 


The atmosphere of a world at peace is something that Liu Yong could 
write at once into his (Anthology of) Musical Repertories, which could be 
called a richly embroidered tapestry of the work of a lyric song poet at 
the zenith of his art. 


AER AR UE key to) ^ REST GREE» © 


The material that has attracted the appellation ‘musical repertories com- 
prises of course the lyric song melody and rhyme schemes to which Liu Yong 
has added words. In that epoch, wherever there was a well of clear water and 
people assembled, they would have sung and passed on these pieces, just as in 
the Later Zhou dynasty when repertories were reorganised and rearranged, it 
was ‘singers who practised their recitation’. 


61 A Record of Banquet Chatter on the Sheng River. Poetry collection of Wang Pizhi £E 2 
(b. 1031), Shengshui yantan lu, 8.106. 
62 Huang Chang, Yan shan ji, 35.11b-12a (1120: 239-40). 
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In the Song dynasty of the Zhao-surnamed emperors, scholarly practice 
was for the most part an inherited continuation of the Later Zhou dynasty. 
Although the latter regime was short-lived, its key players still evinced anti- 
quarian tendencies when constructing the rites and making music, and this 
initiated the Song dynasty School of Thought; practices of written text were of 


a similar complexion, and Guo Zhongshu's (Hiza, d. 977) Hanjian 7T ff insti- 
gated Northern Song dynasty palaeographic studies. The Later Zhou dynasty's 
reorganisation and rearrangement of musical repertories greatly facilitated its 
new discipline of additional writing of ‘musical repertories and dance com- 
positions’. In the early years of the Song dynasty, personnel of the Taichang 
Department of the likes of Dou Yan and He Xian had all been active in the 
previous dynasty. By the time Liu Yong wrote Anthology of Musical Repertories 
(Yuezhang ji), a new state of affairs had asserted itself. Singers of the Later 
Zhou dynasty may have practised the recitation of dance compositions, but 
until recently no material had survived to indicate what precisely it was they 
practised. Since then, manuscript copies of ‘dance compositions’ of the Xiande 
era that have emerged from the Dunhuang caves have furnished important 
tangible evidence in this regard, and oh how precious they are! 

The performance context of song and dance revealed by the Dunhuang 


> 


notations as can be garnered from looking at ‘lyric compositions’ (quzi ci HF- 


ar) must have been while wine was being served at banquets with sung enter- 
tainment. One of Sun Guangxian's (f#3¢; 896—968) poetical lines gives: ‘(Of 
a lady) and the other half of her is as if she were wine amid the flowers. 7| 


HN 


R16.83 (To the cipai melody and rhyme scheme ‘Sheng zhazi' ^: ^) 
Ouyang Jiong (EXE, 896—971) gives: ‘The metre accords to clappers made 
of fragrant padauk, 18118; and (Poetry) is used to aid a complexion of 


winsome loveliness.’ HIZ 88.4 (Huajian ji {ERASE xu FF introduction) 
ie are probably citations that belong to this category. In the Yongxi era (3£ 


RE, 984—987) of the Song dynasty, an anthology of all the principal lyric song 
poets was compiled and called Jiayan' 322; Xiangshan yelu HAU EE (by 
Wenying 5755, fl. eleventh century) includes: ‘In the early spring Kou Zhun 
(961-1023) was giving a banquet for his guests, so he composed a lyric song 
of the College of Music type and had professional musicians sing it, and it was 
to the cipai melody and rhyme scheme "Gan cao zi”: "In early spring, the willow 
branches are so bereft of energy that they lower to caress the path that leads 
to the green gate." RA Be Hra o FLR BUCO: 


63 Quan Tangshi, 25: 10139. 
64 Quan Tang wen, 891.7a (9306). 
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[ - FARE] » (RHEFSP 135 ].95 This is an example of the poetical format 
employed when throwing a banquet for invited guests. 


There is also Zunqian ji Biz that is given by Gujin cihua sla (by 
Shen Xiong (i, fl. early Qing dynasty) as the work of Lü Peng (fl, fl. late 
Tang dynasty-Five Dynasties) (cited in Lidai shiyu cihua FE REA SA [com- 
piled on imperial command in 1707; 'cihua' is juan 111-120 of Lidai shiyu, and Lü 


Peng is mentioned in juan 112]).96 Shen Yifu's (ZFS, fl. thirteenth century) 
Yuefu zhimi 8EJ f 18 E gives: 


Somewhere between the notions of musical mode and poetry is situated 
the performance practice of poetic lines of varying lengths both long and 
short that is lyric song, and even going as far back as the Tang dynasty, the 
anthologies Zunqian and Huajian were already in existence. 


i 
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These anthologies are clearly regarded here as compiled in the Tang dynasty. 
Zhu Yizun (722£24, 1629-1709) in his ‘Ba Ei Postscript’ to the Huajian ji using 
a manuscript copy by Wu Kuan (422%, 1435-1504) firmly regarded it as edited 
and compiled by someone of the early Song dynasty. This book's survival in 


circulation to the present day has relied entirely on transmission by Ming 
dynasty (Wanli era) copies by Gu Wufang (RRfE75, fl. late sixteenth—early sev- 
enteenth centuries). Items recorded in the anthology include, for example, 


Huangfu Song's (FAFA, fL ninth century) ‘Music for Throwing a Ball’ ("Paoqiu 
yue’ E42) and Ouyang Jiong's ‘The Spring Light is Lovely’ (‘Chunguang 
hao’ 45-4). Poetic lines (of ‘The Spring Light is Lovely’) such as ‘bosom of 


Be 


spread snow’ a$, ‘face like a divided lotus’ 1&3 3&, and ‘thinking of her 


husband so pitiably' 42 ... all these are linguistic collocations commonly 


seen in (the Dunhuang manuscript) Yunyao ji 2234. I have thus deemed that 
Yunyao ji as well as Huajian ji and Zunqian ji are in essence all transmitted by 
kinetic energy of the same pulse and cannot be forcibly divided into separate 
fields. The miscellaneous and vernacular pieces in Yunyao ji remain members 
of the musical repertory and dance composition genre. In earlier years, when 


the venerable Mao Heting (EIER 43, 1873-1959; also called Mao Guangshen 
g g g 


EE) collated Yunyao ji, it was through editorial comparison with Liu Yong's 


65  Wenying, Xiangshan yelu, C.2b (1037: 255). 

66  Yuxuan lidai shiyu, 12.13b (1493: 305). 

67 Zhang Yan, Yuefu zhimi, 1a (1488: 537). This citation is taken from Zhang Yan's Yuefu zhimi 
instead of Shen Yifu's. 
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lyric songs; the latter belong to the genre of musical repertory items and dance 
compositions and are not a separate species in terms of original style and for- 
mat from the musical repertory and dance compositions of Yunyao ji. From 
this perspective, Mao's theory can still be adopted and accorded recognition. 
Owing to the reorganisation and rearrangement of musical repertories and 
dance compositions in the Later Zhou dynasty and its opening out of new 
vistas for Song dynasty lyric song, Liu Yong, in the role of both an inheritor of 
the mantle of the past and an initiator of a route into the future, was able to 
achieve notable success; in fact, this was because he had once held a post in 
the Taichang Department, and his creativity had been fertilized and nurtured 
by older musical repertories from which he had absorbed nutrition. Numerous 
distinguished modern scholars have researched into Liu's lyric songs, but 
none seemingly has perceived this connection. My humble paper will mayhap 
redress this imbalance and offer an enlightening contribution, so I make so 
bold as to lay it out for perusal, awaiting the correction of experts. 


CHAPTER 12 


The Dunhuang Manuscript 'Siddham Chapter' 
and the Qin Composition 'Siddham Chapter' 


U8 ORIN) HEI GRAUE 


The gin compositions ‘Siddham Chapter’ (Xitan zhang’ #2222) and ‘Pwan 


Mantra’ (‘Pu’an zhou #757) are one and the same, an identical piece given 


two different names, the same piece developed along two different directions, 
and this is common knowledge among musicologists, so there is no need to 
belabour the point here. Recently, these two pieces have become the topic for 
dissertations by graduate students of music faculties, and in Hong Kong and 
Taiwan, essays of this type have been written. Owing to supervisors empha- 
sising the analysis of musical structure, these essays have neglected the situa- 
tion priorto the birth of the Chan Buddhist master Pwan 52 (HÆ) (1115-1169) 
regarding the dissemination in Chinese territory of the manuscript ‘Siddham 


Chapter’, the process by which it combined with literature and music, as well 
as the period before and after the appearance in 1592 (the twentieth year of the 
Wanli &/& era [1573-1620]) of the earliest gin score in Sanjiao tongsheng —35 
JE); and thus the facts concerning how ‘Shitan zhenyan' ##3 EC 5 emanated 


from Pu'an and became current have not received clear and correct exposition; 
the dissertations cite instead a large corpus of material that has no direct bear- 
ing on the subject! a case no less of scratching but not curing the itch, so here 
from the depths of my ignorance, I will attempt to make amends. 

The Sanskrit origin of the words of the title Siddham Chapter' is 'passages of 
literature’ (zhang =) belonging to 'Siddham' (xitan Z=). Yi Jing's (3&7, 635- 
713) Nanhai ji gui neifa zhuan Fa 25 ER NA contains a detailed account that 
could rank as introductory teaching material for the study of Sanskrit in India.? 


‘Siddham’ means Sanskritic script written with its own special graphic shapes 
that are called 'Siddham script. Regarding the period when Siddham script 
entered China, recently, by applying the fruits of my own humble research in 
Zhong Yin wenhua guanxishi lunji yuwenpian, 'Xitanxue xulun' FEN SERRA 
shumiksECR4— dem Eam, I have corrected the erroneous assumption of 


» 


1 The Chinese University of Hong Kong: Yang Chunwei, ‘Research into the “Pu’an Mantra 
(“Pwan zhou" yanjiu’), 83-95; Taiwan: Fan Libin, Musical Research into the ‘Pwan Mantra’ 
(‘Pwan zhou' yinyue yanjiu). 

2 See Wang Bangwei, Nanhai ji gui neifa zhuan Jiaozhu, 189. 
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many years that the process began in the late Tang dynasty. In fact, in the Liu- 
Song Dynasty (420—479) ‘Siddham Chapter’ was already in circulation.? 

Near Dongting j|i]£ lake in Hunan on a cliff face on the southern slope of 
Jun Æ mountain to the east of the Dragon's Mouth (Longkou #£C1) are two 
carved letters of incised Siddham script, namely, ‘an’ !# and ‘hong’ VE, which are 


auspicious characters frequently used in Tantric incantations.* Investigation 
of the epoch when they were carved has suggested that this was the fifth cen- 
tury, earlier than the Sanskrit stone inscriptions of the Longmen BEEF) caves 
(see attached figure), which is proof of the early date that the Siddham script 
entered China and can serve as a supplement to the deficiencies of my own 
published work. 

The Japanese monk Annen (ZA, 841-c.901) in his Repository of Siddham 
Script (Shittanzo 7&2je&) frequently quotes (Liu) Song dynasty Xie Lingyun's 
GHEE, 385—433) spoken words; and to discuss books in Sanskrit and the 
Kharosti (Qulou {&##) language, Master Xie availed himself of the period 
when Hui Rui (24%, 355-439) was sojourning at Wuyixiang (ER Es ‘Black 
Clothes Lane’) to learn Sanskrit from him.? Across the breadth of Indian his- 
tory, scripts used include Gupta (Jiduo #% 4), Siddham, and Ranjana (Lancha 
BE ét), as well as the commonly employed Devanagari (Tianchengti Js). 
The scribal form of 'Siddham Chapter’ is somewhat different from Devanagari 
and thus another mode of writing. 


Siddham script evolved to become 'Siddham literature, and the lexical unit 
'Siddham Chapter' was used in a title to indicate an essay in praise of some- 
one, that is, works of literature called ‘Siddham Chapter’ and formed from a 
series of interconnected passages. Many types are preserved in the Dunhuang 
manuscripts, but in fact they belong mostly to two genres. My humble offering 
Fanxue ji 5558 discusses this almost to excess and cites the examples 1 and 
2 given below. 


3 Anthology of Ji Xianlin’s Scholarly Essays on Buddhism (Ji Xianlin fojiao xueshu lunwenji; Ji 
Xianlin: 1911-2009;), 370, gives: ‘Regarding the period when Siddham script entered China, 
Jao Tsung-i has already made a detailed and authoritative exploration of the issue! 2& 4&8 
APERE ^ BSR ERA a PANS a. 

4 See my ‘Theories regarding the Character "Hong" VF (‘Hong zi shuo’ VE-E 352) in Fanxue ji, 
277-88. 

5 See my Cultural Journey (Wenhua zhi lü SAEZ ÑR) in which is ‘Xie, the Sojourner, and 
Kharosti Writing’. ‘Xieke yu Liichunshu, 39-42. 


e 
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Paris manuscript Pelliot.3099 (Paul Pelliot; 1878-1945) is in format a small 
booklet whose title reads: 'Chanmen xitan zhang bing xu’ P 26 8x S Wb and 
was at an early date included in Dazheng zang (XK 1E jek; Taisho era: 1912-1926). 
P.3082 that carries the title ‘Zhuza zhenyan' EEH & is in fact this text and is 


also called simply ‘True Words’. Both Britain and France have this item in their 


collections, and the British version is numbered $.4585; Paris has in total four 
redactions: other than the manuscripts mentioned above, the others are P.2204 
and P.2212. In the Tang dynasty, transmission through copying was extremely 
widespread. On the London manuscript on which is written “Siddham 
Chapter", eight poems’ (2&5&3€)/X P$ are also the dates ‘twenty-eighth year 
of the Kaiyuan era’ (741) Bt. —--/ Vk and ‘the fourth and fifth years of the 
Tianbao era’ X EXUUsik ` ixi (745 and 746) written above official documents. 
Presumably, the latter two were written during the Tianbao era (742—756) of 
the Tang dynasty emperor Xuanzong (fH Xx, 685—762, r. 712—756). 
The booklet P.3099 comes with a xu FF introduction the gist of which is: 


Let all buddhas bring their hands together and listen with pious sup- 
plication. Today, I desire to lecture on 'The Lankavatara Sutra of Great 
Vehicle Buddhism: “Siddham Chapter”. Regarding 'Siddham Chapter’, at 
one time, the Great Vehicle scripture resided on Lanka mountain (in Sri 
Lanka), and the teachings were thus obtained by the monk Bodhidharma 
(here: Putidamo, d. 536). In the first year of the Song dynasty (420), he 
came from southern India and brought them to the Eastern Capital 
(Luoyang). After discussion, Gunabhadra (here: Batuo, 394—468), Master 
of the Buddhist Canon, took it upon himself respectfully to make a trans- 
lation. The Sutra consists of five juan in total, which are combined into 
one book.... in addition, at the Temple of Assembled Goodness on Song 
mountain, the monk Dinghui ( fl. early Tang dynasty) also made a trans- 
lation of Siddham Chapter’ that opened wide the door to dissemination 
of Chan Buddhist learning, which did not impede the study of wisdom 
and was not constrained by the requirements of providing written text. 
(Subsequent text omitted) 
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EK— B o. LU Se (SF) VOPR ZEE (E) ERI > HERD 
[SU KEE (Ras )® 


This introduction mentions the monk Gunabhadra (in Chinese in full: 
Qiunabatuoluo 3K AbEbEZE) of the Liu Song dynasty epoch, who had in fact 
moved from the ancient state of Sri Lanka (Shizi Guo fh F-E) to Guangzhou in 
the twelfth year of the Yuanjia 7C3£ era (435) and arrived in Song dynasty terri- 
tory. It also touches on the Tang dynasty and the monk Dinghui of the Temple 
of Assembled Goodness. From these examples the flourishing condition of 
Siddham Sanskritic studies can be gauged. Shi Yancong (*#88, 557-611) 
of the Sui dynasty had a deep understanding of Sanskrit and (as given in juan 2 
of Xu gaoseng zhuan 44 = (4 f& by Dao Xuan W &, 596—667) sought ‘from pho- 
netic specimens of Siddham script to discover its most elegant linguistic 


theory, RZ [I| ^ zs ECTS, which is just one example of this scholarly tide. 
The Dunhuang edition of the Tongyun 3818 gives: 


Taking 'Siddham Chapter' once more, the first two characters of the title 
7 (‘xi’) (‘tan’) form the basis of the entire wealth of sounding voices 
(phonetics). They can cause all (enunciated) sounds to be born and can 
also receive the entire wealth of sounding voices (phonetics) from else- 
where. The Six Destinies achieved a sublime victory, and language assists 
all from the midst. 


XE GERE > PIF HAUS RB(EA ^ (ERE > DREW UTE 
EE TIERS ° ao eae EHE 107 


These remarks in a specific way draw attention to the sacred function that 
‘Siddham Chapter’ had in assembling all voiced sounds (phonetically enun- 
ciated sounds). 


it as ae Bet 


2 ‘Suliu xitan zhang’ f 


See the Beijing collection item ‘Bird’ (Beijing ‘Niaozi’ E51 E57), no. 64, which 
has an introduction that gives: 


6 Taisho, No. 2779, ‘Foshuo Lingjia jing chanmen xitan zhang bing xu; 85: 536. 
7 Liu Mingshu, ‘Sitanyin jiejinglu, 86. 
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That which is the 'Siddham Chapter, for the Three Lives and the Six 
Destinies, achieves the sublime victory of language. At the time of the 
Tang dynasty, the monk Dinghui of Song mountain produced a trans- 
lation and exegetical notes that rendered them congruent with the 
language of the state of Qin (Chinese); Kumarajiva (343-413), Tongyun, 
and the harmonious vocalisation lu-liu-[u-lou are the highest authorities. 


AGE E AEE ^ RE  BEDBEZPPHERSGSIA UA 
AA c BEDS ES E o 8 


Regarding the Dinghui who translated and made exegesis of ‘Siddham 
Chapter, Dunhuang manuscript S.5809 has a fragmentary text whose title is: 
‘Daxing shansi chanshi shamen Dinghui zan A Bie SE Hey DPE EA ([Shi] 


Yancong of the Sui dynasty had taken up residence there), and it is possible 
that this person was the same as the Dinghui of Song mountain.? The Greater 
Prosperity Goodness Temple is in Xian!’ and all through this period was a 
stronghold of Sanskrit studies. 

From records that have newly emerged from Dunhuang, it can be disco- 
vered that in the epoch before the Southern Song dynasty, Siddham Chapter’ 
had many functions. The Chan Buddhist Master Pu'an added his own usages 
to these and during the editorial process when he finalised his 'Shitan zhen- 
yan’ also represented the new dharani (tuoluoni bese) incantations with 


Sanskrit symbols, as using these for mantras of Buddhist practice was both a 
natural formulation of linguistic resources and a simple and straightforward 
proposition. 

Chan Master Pwan was originally from Yichun f in Jiangxi. In the 
fourth year of the Shaoxing 4/8 era (1134) in the following of the monk Shou 
Longxian (SIE, fl. twelfth century), he left home and took orders for thir- 
teen years. He entered Hunan, visiting the Chan Master Mu Anzhong (#Z 
fes fl. twelfth century) at Wei 2d mountain, later living at the Temple of 
Moulding into Kindness (Cihua si 2&(E5£). Both in Hakka areas of Fujian and 
in Taiwan are temples where offerings are still made to the ancestral master 
Pu'an. How Chan Master Pu'an acquired his knowledge of Sanskrit and the 
situation thereof remains unknown, but in the Ming dynasty, the widespread 


Dunhuang geci zongbian, 932. 
See my Fanxue ji, 205. 'Chanmen Xitan zhang zuozhe biar tf 7622 (Er 9p. 

10 Thetemple still exists and neighbours the Xian Music Conservatoire where this translator 
studied for several years in the 1990s. 
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popularity and dissemination of 'Shitan zhenyan' 'promoted by the ancestral 
master Pu'an' 3£ E THBI/f38 was an incontrovertible fact.! 


Previously, I had instigated printing and publication of Zhao Yiguang (i 
ft, 1559-1625) of Han 3€ mountain's Xitan jingzhuan EIA. In this 


book, pages 83-6, the 'true words' are printed using the Sanskritic Ranjana 


script in Siddham letters. Here, at the opening next to the first line are ten 


small characters that record 'Shitan zhenyan’ (#3 = and ‘promoted by the 


ancestral master Pwan’. 3fEETHB[ZRQ3. These prove that Pu’an was merely 


the person who 'promoted' the dissemination of the incantations and not the 


individual who created them. In front of this passage, Zhao Yiguang includes 


‘Ke Fanshu xitan zhenyan xiaoyin' ZI Af BAZ BS /] v5 [; it gives: 


11 


12 
13 


Regarding 'Shitan zhenyan; across the land its glorious words are recited, 
but none has sought to research their origins. The received wisdom of 
the scholarly community retains the mistaken belief that research 
back through the generations indicates that the ancestral master of 
the practice was Pu'an. Yet what purpose is there in using the Sanskrit 
incantations of a foreign land and then confusing their meanings in a 
most muddled way; this cannot but serve as an obstacle to understand- 
ing.... I, Fanfu (Zhao Yiguang’s soubriquet), therefore collated Shuowen 
changjian. From a wide range of sources, I collected phonetic lettering 
of the type found in Xitan jingzhuan, storing specimens not yet received 
into Buddhist teachings or alternatively took them out to be used.... by 
thinking laterally in an open-hearted manner, I was able to assemble a 
substantial Sanskrit lexicon. 'Shitan zhenyan' is in fact the text that is 
known in common parlance as 'Pu'an Mantra. Pu'an was of the Tang 
dynasty and practised in reciting the language of the Tang dynasty. 


(REBELS) ^ RIESCO RAA SWAR BARE > ip 
REMENANT ORE OLS SEAR > ASIE... ADI 
CREE) - ORAL ES BUCKLE) » HBR > 
BZ > MPBUDH AEAEE - CRBOREO BUA FA ERE 
FO EEUU «ELSE A, > BREE e 


Pu'an's works include: Chan Master Pwan Yinsu’s Record of Language (Pwan Yinsu chanshi 
yulu ÉHEN EENEG S) in three juan. Wang Zhishi et al. eds. The Complete Works of 
Chan Master Pu'an (Pwan Chanshi quanji). 

Jao Tsung-i, Xitan jingzhuan. 

Jao Tsung-I comp., Xitan jingzhuan: Zhao Yiguang ji qi Xitan jingzhuan, 81. 
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The language of the Tang dynasty and Sanskrit can easily be muddled, so I 
followed the example of Western Eyes (a monk’s soubriquet; untraceable) 
and invited Ren Naogong ( fl. late sixteenth—early seventeenth centuries), 
a monk of Yan mountain, to edit, read, supplement, and finalise the text. 
Following this, I immediately ordered Qiao Er (fl. late sixteenth-early 
seventeenth centuries) to trace and copy the large Sanskrit letters and cut 
the accompanying mantras so as to afford them a circulation equivalent 
to the alphabet found in the Avatamsaka Sutra: the mantras found in the 
two scriptures have thus been fashioned with little difference between 
them. The alphabet of these mantras is the precursor to all forms of 
writing and the mother of the letters used for the twenty scriptures, and 
if these mantras can be recited, then the whole Buddhist canon can be 
recited, and meritworthy virtuousness as deep as the vastness of the seas 
accumulated, such as can only be imagined.... Mañjuśrī (a bodhisattva, 
ancient) lectures on alphabets, Pu'an disseminates the Buddha's words; 
but there cannot be two dharmas (Buddhist truths); virtuous morality is 
not accorded to Pu'an, and with only the ears and eyes of a country on 
the periphery, he has merely heard and seen, always desiring to devalue 
and damage the sound of Buddha preaching on the Qieleng mountain (in 
Sri Lanka), so that the science of phonetics is returned to the Dark Ages, 
and who can take responsibility for this travesty! Here, by marking them 
out, these errors are all exposed and expunged. 


EC ELE ed > AE 
RE IPEDE CARAS > MF RTE 
AE > Wai > DR ee > TA 222 BRERA 

me? MAK RR MLSE EH Eg F^ SCIRE Er > GS 
B2 BUR ME > GUE - EDT ° 4 


E REN > REE ai CR) A > Rebel aia > 
a rd SSE AEH ^ KU ASEE > GARE ARR 
3 ^ 


or TH 


pa 


.. Ming dynasty, Wanli era, xinhai 72% year (1611) 


Sites HH ES RE 22:15 


Un 


Wu prefecture, Han mountain, retold by the Buddhist believer (kulapati), 
Master Zhao Yiguang, soubriquet Fanfu. 


Jao Tsung-I comp., Xitan jingzhuan: Zhao Yiguang ji qi Xitan jingzhuan, 81-82. 
Jao Tsung-I comp., Xitan jingzhuan: Zhao Yiguang ji qi Xitan jingzhuan, 82. 
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RAELA C PLA EIC o 16 


Zhao tells of Pu'an disseminating the Buddha's words (that is, Siddham script) 
and indicates that this is of equivalent value to Mafijusri's ‘Wen zimu pin’ [ij 
d and that both ‘have phonetics as their teaching’. UN EFE R34. His book's 
section on the ‘alphabet mantra’ FRF records the orthodox form of 


greater Sanskrit script and its transformed form. Pu’an’s ‘Shitan zhenyan’, writ- 


ten out once more in Ranjana script by Ren Naogong of Zhending ELE, takes 


‘Puan zhenyan' i£ Eri already in vernacular transmission and furnishes 
them with a new editorial gloss and written format; regarding Ranjana script 
itself, Tongwen yuntong E] SCHA& (published in 1751), juan 1, can be consulted, 
which contains a ‘Table of Indian Alphabets’ (‘Tianzhu zimu pu’ K^ E EH). 
After the Yuan dynasty, this alphabetic form flourished widely, and in Tibetan 


areas is still the standard written medium and has not yet been replaced. 

For biographical details on Naogong, see Liu Xianting’s (IEKE, 1648-1695) 

Guangyang zaji Fala Eat. as well as the forward to my own Xitan jingzhuan. 
This ‘Short Introduction’ ('Xiaoyin' /]\5|) by Zhao Yiguang gives Pu'an as 


someone of the Tang dynasty and indicates that he was of Chinese ethnicity 
and had at one time practised the recitation of Tang dynasty Chinese, which 
clearly states that Pu'an did not understand Sanskrit. It also draws attention 
to ‘a text that is known in common parlance as “Pu’an Mantra”, which gives 
the impression that Zhao already knew of a text in circulation in Buddhist 
temples called Pwan (Spiritual) Incantations (Pwan [Shen] Zhou 3£Ri (T) 
JU). As part of the monastic rule of Buddhist temples, the daily recitation of 


Puan Incantations was noted at an early date by Master Cloud Perching (Yunqi 
ZEF), also called Zhu Hong (TZ, 1535-1615), in the twenty-eighth year of the 
Wanli era (1600) in his Daily Recitations from all the Scriptures (Zhujing risong 
SEAT 
not known, published 1834) as items for the recitation practice of ordinary 


nur 


3 (author 


nur 


Ñ). Later, they were received into Chanmen risong 1p] 


members of monastic fraternities. 

Zhao Yiguang's introduction was written in the xinhai year of the Wanli era, 
that is, the thirty-ninth year of the era (1611), after Zhu Hong's Daily Recitations 
from all the Scriptures. In the latter text, the title is ‘Pu’an dade chanshi shitan 
zhang shenzhou' 724A (2 TBBDEESC REB L which is very different from 


Zhao's version 'Shitan zhenyan’ ##3 & ri. When Zhao writes ‘promoted by 


Pu’an’, this is closest to the truth. 
ok 2x 


As for the qin piece Shitan zhang TE3X3&, at the start of the Ming dynasty, 
it is not yet seen in Shenqi mipu Ttf by Zhu Quan (ARH, 1378-1448) and 


16 Jao Tsung-I comp., Xitan jingzhuan: Zhao Yiguang ji qi Xitan jingzhuan, 82. 
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first appears in Zhang Dexin's (9E(E9f, fl. sixteenth century) Sanjiao tongsheng. 
Zhang finished the compilation of his anthology in the twentieth year of the 
Wanli era (1592), and it carries an introduction by 'the Daoist who ploughs 
the furrow with iron’ AREE Zheng Bangfu (25 [t8 fl. sixteenth century), 
which gives: ‘Zhang Bintong ( fl. Ming dynasty) was cognizant of the lore of the 


qin, ... looking at his notation of the qin piece Shitan zhang, if played according 
to the score, it is as if listening to the assembled monks in a Buddhist monas- 
tery where Sanskrit is employed all incanting together, and its expressive plane 
is thus completely unique: RRITESH > ...... LEER EM Z 

RE a EAT > otk.” This is the first notated specimen of Shitan zhang, 
though whether it is a composition of Zhang’s is not indicated. In addition, 
Chen Dabin (B&XK3&, fl. late sixteenth-early seventeenth centuries) compiled 
Taiyin xisheng KETE (the title is a pun on Chen Dabin’s soubriquet Taixi 


KF and could be translated as Taixi's Notes and Sounds), and among the qin 
pieces in it is Shitan zhang (here T3335; the second character is different, 
though the meaning and pronunciation are the same) in the shang 7 mode, 
and in explanation of its title is given: 


Taixi says: ‘This piece is by Li Shuinan (fl. late sixteenth—-early seven- 
teenth centuries; Chen Dabin's qin teacher). At first, there was no melody 
of this type, and it did not conform to the principles of lü modal theory. 
Then, because Lü Xizhou (fl. sixteenth century), soubriquet Xuanju 
from Chongde county, had a predilection for Buddhism and Daoism, Li 
Shuinan reconstructed the notes of the piece according to the principles 
of lü modal theory, but it was not circulated. I kept it safe with me pri- 
vately for a long time. Ever since the wuyin year of the Wanli era when it 
was printed, it has achieved wide distribution: 


KRH: EHE EKRA ° ORELE > MERTERT REET E 
SKARE ^ CRISE o MRR ZAR ^ FCSN > DS 


This entry is worthy of close attention. The wuyin year is the sixth year of the 


Wanli era (1578), and this was when Li Shuinan of Deqing (#3 took Pu'an's 
‘Shitan zhenyan' and reconstructed it according to the principles of lü modal 
theory, notating it to become a gin composition; in the sixth year of the Wanli 
era, ithad already been taken to be cut into plates for printing and had achieved 
circulation, and this was prior to Zhang Dexin. Here, let the important events 


17;  Tianyige shumu Tianyi ge beimu, comp. Fan Bangdian et al., 3A.257. 
18  Lidai guqin wenxian huibian Qinqu shiyi juan, comp. Ai guqin tuandui, B.1233. 
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concerning the gin composition Shitan zhang during the Wanli era be laid out 
in chronological order: 


Wanli era, sixth year, wuyin S&JE 7N4EJ X; & (1578) 
Li Shuinan ZE7K gg 
The qin notation of Shitan zhang comes into circulation, however, sadly, I have 
not seen a copy of this edition. (Ez ESAE HTE > HY TEAR RUBUS. 


Wanli era, the twentieth year, renchen ŠE OFER (1592) 
Zhang Dexin 5E(&3jr 
Practises Shitan zhang according to the score. EBU. 


Wanli era, the twenty-eighth year, gengzi BE —+/\4EBEF (1600) 

Zhu Hong edits and prints tZ 49 EV) 

Daily Recitations from all the Scriptures in which is ‘Pwan Mantra’. #42% H 
AA EIU. 


aup 


Wanli era, the thirty-seventh year, jiyou &J& =+K4E TC (1609) 
Yang Lun edits iaga (Yang Lun, d. 1634) 
(the gin anthology) Bo Ya xinfa (R90 (Bo Ya: 387-299 BCE) which is 


included in Shitan zhang. AF ÙNE) > AKRÈK TE). 


Wanli era, the thirty-ninth year, xinhai S/§ —-FJU£ESE (161) 

Zhao Yiguang $ Té 

‘Shitan zhenyan, which had been thoroughly edited by Ren Nao(gong), is 
incised into printing plates and issued at the instigation of Zhao Yiguang. j£ 
HCA EBS BS). 


Li Shuinan was a native of Deqing in Zhejiang and together with Yang Lun 
belonged to the Zhejiang School of gin playing. No obstacle prevents us from 
concluding that transforming Shitan zhang into a notated gin composition 
emerged from a seminal creative act of the Zhejiang School. 

At the head of Zhao Yiguang’s ‘Shitan zhenyan' is written: 'Nangmo, (that 
is, “Namah” or “greetings”) ka ka ka; ez (BIPA) 33mm (ka ka ka); up 
until the last "shahe" (svaha) (equivalent to the “amen” of Christian prayer), 


which is where the piece concludes. $33] (svaha) &X.? This formula does not 
resemble that in Sanjiao tongsheng and other qin scores, where the first sec- 
tion is a Buddhist opening’ ( fotou (£598) by which the pantheon of Buddhas 
is invited to descend to earth and approach; at the end, salutations are offered 


19 Jao Tsung-I comp., Xitan jingzhuan: Zhao Yiguang ji qi Xitan jingzhuan, 83, 86. 
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to the luminaries: ‘Namah, greetings to the ancestral master Pu'an Buddha, FB 
dut Se TH PE ER, and ‘Namah, greetings to Vajra-raja, the million-fiery-headed 
Buddha’ MASKS SÁ ES ýE. If this score had come directly from 


Pu’an himself, calling himself ‘Namah Buddha’ Egst& would not have been 
a reasonable act. After the ‘shahe’, in Sanjiao tongsheng, the end of each qin 


score is always furnished with a closing phrase that acts as a ‘Buddhist closing’ 
(fowei (HÆ), for example: ‘With the admixture of innumerable Demi-Gods 


and Semi-Devils and the million-fiery-headed Vajra-raja, whether yesterday 
at the borderlands or today at the abode of Buddha, Pu’an has come there, 
a hundredfold with no taboos, Ka \f#8CKHE/\Gh > AE KS Bil) > HEAT 
Fo SHE” HARE > ERA S,?° or something similar. Puan Spiritual 
Incantations (Pwan shenzhou) in Chanmen risong also has ‘Buddhist opening’ 


and ‘Buddhist closing’ sentences, the same as are found in the qin scores. Thus, 
this is evidently not a feature whose prototype is found in ‘Shitan zhenyan’. 

Before or after the periods covered by the four books cited above, it can be 
deduced that prior to the qin scores being composed, Zhu Hong took these 
features and inserted them into his Daily Recitations. The 'Shitan zhenyan' 
that Zhao Yiguang received did not mention gin scores at all and thus ought 
to have been close to the True Words in their original state as promulgated and 
circulated by Pu'an Yang Lun's Bo Ya xinfa is another comparatively early gin 
score, whose imprint dates to the thirty-seventh year of the Wanli era (1609); 
an explanation of its title is given: 


Note: This composition consists of the Chan Master Pu'an's incantatory 
words subsequently re-moulded by others according to the lü modes. 
Owing to the composite syllables comprising two, three, or four com- 
ponents that Sanskrit possesses and the script that supports them, in 
Chinese books, only qin scores retain them; therefore, (the pre-Southern 
Song dynasty text) Qiyin yunjian emanates from the Western regions and 
is in parallel to the seven qin strings, and this indicates their provenance. 


> 


a 


THER BUTS Ae EZ 7088 ^ RAD BEC BRRA- GHA > 
NEZ INAS > SRS AZ WE RRD HB Aa 


CK > NCHE o? 


4 


The notion that Sanskrit phonetics reflect the qin is a little contrived, though 
regarding the wellspring of this composition as originally consisting of incan- 
tated words is precisely in accordance with fact. Master Zhao’s book is clear 


20  Lidai gugin wenxian huibian Qinqu shiyi juan, comp. Ai guqin tuandui, B. 1429. 
21 Yang Lun, Boya xinfa, 23a. 
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proof of this. When later gin scores that included 'Siddham Chapter’ and 'Pu'an 
Mantra’ ('Pu'an zhow’) were issued by different schools of gin playing, their 
melodies had evolved and become more elaborate. The distinguished (mod- 
ern) scholar Fan Libin's y% Æ% thesis already discusses these in detail?? so 
they are not dwelt on here. 
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FIGURE 12.4 "Shitanzhenyan' (Sanskrit in the Ranjani script) 
PHOTO AUTHORIZED BY SHIN WEN FENG PRINT COMPANY 


22 See Fan Libin’s thesis, tables 2-6, summary charts of guqin pieces, which lists thirty-one 
types. 
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FIGURE 12.C ‘Shitan zhenyan’ (Sanskrit in the Ranjani script) 
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PART 4 


Lyrics, Operas Sk] JSR BH 


CHAPTER 13 


The Mystery of the Southern Opera God of 


Theatrical Entertainment's Operatic Incantation 


'Luo-Li-Lian' By EX Sk ft SE EE Rl" > ke 


During the first ten days of August 1985 in Urumgi, at the Second Meeting 


of the Dunhuang Turpan Scholarly Association, Research Group on the 


Arts (Dunhuang Tulufan xuehui de yishu xiaozu SoG Se! erm ya] 


4H), the music historian Mr He Changlin {1f Ef of Beijing raised the issue 


that the Southern Opera's lexicon of 'operatic incantations' (xishen zhou 


PA 


EXT 


52) included the custom of singing the 'help-syllable (banggiang #4}%) refrain 
'[uo-li-lian', and did I have any views on the matter. On returning to Hong Kong, 


I drafted this essay as a reply to his most elegant of questions. 
As is common knowledge, Puxian #{Il| Opera of Fujian employs the 


sung 


phrase ‘luo-li-lian’ as a habitual formula. According to (the modern book) Puxi 


tanxie Fika (author unknown): 


Before a performance of Puxian Opera starts, three strikes are made 
backstage on cymbals and drums. After that comes an operatic ceremony 
known as ‘colouring the theatrical awning’ and ritual recitation of four 
stock sentences. When the recitation is over, a second and final poetic 
coda is sung. It consists of only the three characters (syllables) ‘luo-li-lian’, 
sung with their order inverted. These three characters are an incantation, 
offered in fear that the action on stage might besmirch and offend the 
luminescence of the gods. Once the incantation has been sung, with it 
comes the guarantee that those on stage will not meet with misfortune. 


‘Songju yixiang' in Song Jin zaju kao by (modern scholar) nu JI that cites this 
passage! 


= 
Rt 
? 
Wu 
pu 
Er. 
IL 


as K^ ROR =M WRAL IBTUSTAES -i 
co 08 SH» TRUE RE ME) => ^ BRIT «Rm eR 
A» BASE LEAT H WSCA ETRA EGRE - 
(EB Ce EISE) cp CD) 8G [BK © )2 


ay 


t£. 265-420. 
2 Huji, Song Jin zaju kao, 307. 
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In this essay, the Jin dynasty is the one named 4, 1115-1234, and not the earlier ones named 
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Taking these three characters as the final poetic coda's ‘harmonious vocalising’ 
(hesheng FF), they are sung by the entire company together and are said to 
be ‘added onomatopoeia’ (dae J HL) in pieces of the 'seven-cadence' (qisha € 
22) form, that is, ‘added harmoniousness’ (dahe ¥]#{1). In wedding ceremonies 
in Putian H when puppet theatre is performed, a performance titled ‘The 
Plough Opera’ (‘Beidou xi’ JE3-EX) often takes place. At the very end when 


(the patron god of opera) Marshal Tian (Tian Yuanshuai HJH) ‘purifies the 


awning’ ( jingpeng }##f), the incantation /uo-li-lian is sung; after which is sung: 


‘In prosperous times in the region south of the Yangtze River, when the spring 
wind calls on landscaped halls, then a stem of the red peony blossoms forth 
and all the land is red; DITE > AURE o ARAR > Beet 
&L; or lines of that ilk. (Tanaka Issei " I— p: Chinese Clans and Theatrical 
Performance [Zhongguo zhi zongzu he yanju]).3 

Chen Xiaogao [ilie et al. in (the modern book) Puxian Opera of Fujian 
(Fujian de Puxianxi T&ERST8IEX) record: ‘In the past, when a performance 
of Puxian opera began, first, three strikes were made on the cymbals and 


|+ 


drums ... then a god-general came out on stage, followed by performance of 
"colouring the theatrical awning"; and backstage, the whole company sang 
together the four lines: “In prosperous times, in the region south of the Yangtze 
River, the landscape ..." Then is sung the final poetic coda (that is, Marshal 
Duke Tian’s incantation): “luo-li-lian, li-luo-lian, li-lian, luo-lian, li-luo-lian, 
li-luo-lian, luo-luo-li, [uo-lian" Following this, an actor wearing a red robe, 
sporting a roof-tile-style cloth headdress and hung with a thrice-whiskered 
beard and moustache, playing the part of an elderly character took centre stage 
and intoned a four-sentence opening recitative (for example: “An essay by the 
Hanlin imperial scholarly academician Huang Juan [ fl. twelfth century, a native 
of Putian]" in the four-line, six-characters-to-a-line verse-form); having finished 
his recitation, he moved to the middle of the stage and offered three respectful 
salutations to the left and right. Slowly, he strode into the scene, and afterwards 
the performance of the opera commenced. 3&2: > H(A ^ HEHE 
ED ©... AE > RHA] ^ PRR PT: | RTE RE. | 
& li 


JÆ CBUEHZYZCBHL) Ung > IEKE » IERE > WEE > 
UE KEKERE KEREJ uu ua uu ^ VH 
AES BERUUSJBHESEE > CIRR] ENAU) ^ eE 
uni MEAS ARpA. According to this prescribed 
sequence of events, before the opera itself is performed, /uo-li-lian should be 
recited, and it is also called ‘The Incantation of Marshal Tian’ (‘Tian Yuanshuai 


i 
H 


EE 
LE 


3 Tanaka Issei, Chügoku no sdzoku to engeki Vn EO ER C ERE, 999. 
4 Chen Xiaogao, Gu Manzhuang, ‘Fujian de puxianxi’, 94. 
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zhou' Hichi yu). Several Fujian opera houses as well as Quanzhou JI pup- 
pet theatres abide by the custom of singing [uo-li-lian. 

I remember in the winter of 1978, I was in Paris, appointed to teach at the 
Department of Religious Studies in the Institute of Advanced Studies (Gaodeng 


yanjiuyuan zongjiaobu Hye OT Ft hte ZEB), and my colleague Mr Shi Bo'er Jit 


HRA (Kristofer Schipper) showed me manuscript copies of Daoist books he 


had collected in southern Taiwan, among which were Chen Rongsheng's (PR 
AES, fl. nineteenth century) hand copies of Daoist hymns still current today, 
and a section of their lyrics is as follows: 


Emerging from the Palace of the Celestial Beings, luo-li-lian, departing 
from Penglai (island), soaring into the multi-coloured clouds, luo-li-lian. 
(You come) emerging from and leaving the Heavenly palaces, [uo-li-lian! 
luo-li-lian! 


EE > ME EE NES T XE RSE > KEER o (R) LABRET RK 


AE o ERDE | EOLA | 


This genre of harmoniously vocalised lyrics had unexpectedly also become 
Ez 


additional 'help-syllables' (bangsheng 4%) to Daoist pieces and was evidently 


absorbed from the vernacular music of Fujian. 


1 Chan Buddhist Monks of the Late Tang to Northern Song Dynasties 
and the Jin Dynasty Founder of Complete Perfection Daoism 
singing Luo-Li 


Nowadays, Daoist songbooks of southern Taiwan still employ /uo-li-lian as 
their harmonious vocalising, but on researching the origin of the practice, in 
the latter part of the Tang dynasty, Daoist monks of south Fujian are found to 
have been already engaged in the custom. Many Daoist ceremonies were born 
out of Buddhist ones and singing /wo-li also appears to some degree to have as 
its source the Chan school of Buddhism. 

The Chan Master Wensui (3X, fl. ninth century) at Qin $X mountain in 
Lizhou ;&| is a comparatively early example of the singing of [uo-li by the 
Chan school of Buddhism. In the Song dynasty in Wudeng huiyuan ARSTE 
(juan 13), (Shi) Puji ( (E). 7%, fL. thirteenth century) writes: 


Wensui was a Chan Master and native of Fuzhou. When he was young, 
as an acolyte, he received initiatory instruction under the tutelage of the 
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Chan Master Huanzhong (780-862) of the Great Kindness Mountain in 
Hangzhou. At that time, Yantou (‘Precipice Edge’, d. 887) and Xuefeng 
(‘Snow Peak’, 822-908) were brethren in the community, and observing 
Wensui's excellent use of words, realised that he was a worthy instrument 
of Chan tenets, and so they often led one other on journeys of spiritual 
discovery. These two Masters had both already received the imprint 
of the teaching of Chan Master De Shan ( fl. ninth century).... later, under 
the words of guidance of Dong Shan (807-869), Wensui achieved release 
from spiritual bondage and inherited his Chan mantle from him. When 
he was twenty-seven, he took Qin mountain as his abode.... (on one occa- 
sion) at the pulpit giving a sermon, he surveyed the assembled acolytes 
and said: 'Do you have burdens? Do you have burdens? If you have none, 
go and sing “Pusa man" on Qin mountain! Luo-luo-li-li Then he went to 
sit among the acolytes. 


SCE HET ^ HEN AHH o DRINA ALAE PB SZ ^ RRB lg 


EX ^ MEMELER ^ ADAus ^ RN o OKERREN © ...... 
(ARO P ERE 7S ES RÀ EIFE > EISSU o uuu EE > ERI 
HAREA: AVE ? TEE ? SURE + CLUMPS UE | EDD | E 
AK o 5 


Of a later generation than him at Qin mountain in Lizhou, Chan Master 
Qianming Puchu (#249 259), fl. ninth century or slightly later) also sang /uo-li. 
Wudeng huiyuan (juan 18) gives: 


(The Master) took the pulpit and gave a sermon for a long while: ‘... The 
ordinary people are ill-disciplined and skittish like deer in the wilder- 
ness; the emperor is like a distant branch far above and does not care.’ 
Eighteen characters: do you know them or not? Li-li-luo, luo-luo-li: He 
clapped his hands in rhythm and went down to sit among the acolytes. 


5 Puji Wudeng huiyuan, 13.813-15. 

6 Qianming Puchu &ZH]3£ 7] is mentioned in juan 18 of Wudeng huiyuan. The first two cha- 
racters HZHH mean ‘Qian-Trigram Bright’ and are likely to be his Chan Buddhist soubriquet 
and Puchu 259) his secular given name; his original surname cannot be traced. 

7 ‘The ordinary people are ill-disciplined and skittish like deer in the wilderness; the emperor 
is like a distant branch far above and does not care’ EGY EF EE > EXIM is a citation from 
Zhuangzi ($F; eponymous text by Zhuangzi, c.369-286 BCE), ‘Tian di KH, (essay 12); in 
Zhuangzi, however, the two halves of the phrase are inverted: 'When the emperor is like a 
distant branch far above and does not care, the ordinary people will be ill-disciplined and 
skittish like deer in the wilderness” FAIT > AE. Evolved from this is the chengyu 

aa four-character set phrase EE EFE that summarises its essential meaning. 
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IE 


P) ERAH: N... RATE EARE E/T > ATARSAT ? 08 
Ie > KEY o fth BBE 8 


I: 


(Qianming) Puchu was an inheritor of the Buddhist mantle of Chan Master 


Xiaochun (E4, ‘Morning Pure, his secular name is not known, fl. ninth 
century) of Tanzhou JM, Jia 78 mountain, and the fourteenth generation 
after Nanyue (Eis, 677—744). He too lived at the same time in Lizhou, and 
when he came to the pulpit to deliver sermons also sang lou-li, which he had 


clearly inherited from Wensui's teachings? Wensui was most friendly with 
Yantou and Xuefeng. Yantou was also called Ke Shizi'? (fuf ^, ‘scion of the Ke 
family’) of Quanzhou; Xuefeng was also called Cao Shizi!! (# [C T^, ‘scion of 
the Cao family’) of Nanan F% county, Quanzhou, and both were disciples 
of De Shan. Wensui was originally from Fuzhou and so also a native of Fujian. 
In the Xiantong era (Jai, 860-874) of the Tang dynasty, Xuefeng returned 
to Fujian to establish a monastery and was bestowed the title Chan Master 


Man 


of Perfected Intuition (Zhenjue chanshi EHE) by the emperor Yizong 


ES 


GEESE, 833-873, 1. 359-873). In the third month of the wuchen IXJ% year 
of the Kaiping BEA era of the Later Liang dynasty (908), he showed himself 
to the supreme solitude that is death. 

The ruler of Fujian (Wang Shenzhi £Æ41, 862-925) once asked Xuefeng: 
"The Three Spiritual Vehicles and the Twelve Divisions of the Buddhist 
Scriptures. Would you be able to deliver instruction on them to an ordinary 


being such as myself? Or would you not be able to deliver instruction on them 
to an ordinary being such as myself? ZRH ^. FLAG? KENA 
#1 2! He replied: Tt would not take as long as one rendition of the composition 
“Yangliu zhi” MÄ — H W) 13 Wensui and Xuefeng were contemporaries. 
(On one occasion) Wensui sang ‘Pusa man’ and departed; Xuefeng men- 


tioned ‘Yangliu zhi’. Chan Masters were fond of using songs as parables to 
explain moral and philosophical concepts. From the Mogao caves =) in 
Dunhuang have come words to songs, for example, ‘Pusa man’ in S(tein).4332 
(British Library) includes the line: ‘In front of the pillow, let a thousand desires 


Puji, Wudeng huiyuan, 18.1191. 
Jao appears to have obtained much of his information on Xiaochun from juan 17 of 
Wudeng huiyuan; the sources are however complex and confused, and juan numbering 
and the texts themselves vary significantly in different editions. 
10 His secular name is Ke Quanhuo fi 4 X 
11 Prevailing sources give his secular name as Zeng Yicun #677, surname Zeng 'Z rather 
than Cao #. 
12 Puji, Wudeng huiyuan, 7.385. 
13 Puji, Wudeng huiyuan, 7.385. 
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be expended; Aii T WuBHS* and in the 'Yangliu zhi’ genre, P(elliot).2809 
(Bibliothèque Nationale de France) and a Hashikawa f$/I| collection item, 
for example, have: ‘I have not seen anyone who can deliver sermons from the 
pulpit at a hundred years of age; they have all crumbled into dust particles: 
FRL LAFA dB EWÉ. These are sighs in lament at the vagaries of 
death and clearly related to Buddhism. On Qin mountain was an individual 


ENS 


from Fujian who sang: ‘The Bodhisattva has beautiful hair, luo-luo-li-l: =z 


SET > WAEIARIEIE His fellow countryman Xuefeng also quoted these song 


lyrics and as a matter of course could sing luo-li. The establishment and formu- 
lation of Southern Opera in Fujian is inseparably connected to Wang Shenzhi. 
In later times when the formula luo-li was sung in Fujian opera, I believe that it 
must have had its source in the Chan monks of Qin mountain. From Wensui’s 
singing of luo-luo-li-li, a few clues can be obtained that enable the watercourse 
that is singing luo-li to be pursued to its wellspring. 


In the Northern Song dynasty, the Yangqi lineage of Chan Masters was 
also fond of singing luo-li. Wudeng huiyuan (juan 19) records that Chan 
Master Yangqi Fanghui (992-1049) of Yuanzhou once said in a sermon at 
the pulpit: ‘I myself, of scant joy, live at Yangqi mountain; and as the years 
pass, my strength ebbs; the cold wind swallows the withered leaves;!” as 
if pleased at the return of an old friend. Luo-luo-li 


E JE AR liz — Fe HY BTN SS > AT SNA er TERT 
DiE REE” SEITE ^ RAAK > XE ES TRE 
KEE | 18 


Picking out the dead twigs and putting them on a smokeless fire. 


jE EXERRWH ^ HEIEK 


14 Dunhuang baozang, 35: 356, 8.4332. 

15 Dunhuang geci zongbian, 515. 

16 Puji, Wudeng huiyuan, 13.815. 

17 Analternative version that is commonly found has a different verb: ‘the cold wind withers 
the dead leaves. 3E Jala WEE. 

18 Puji, Wudeng huiyuan, 19.1230-31. 

19 Puji, Wudeng huiyuan, 19.1231. 
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Fanghui was a disciple of Shi Shuangyuan (/H38 [8]? fl. tenth-eleventh cen- 


turies) and an eleventh descendent in the lineage from Nanyue. In the first 


year of the Huangyou &ff; era of the Song dynasty (1049) he showed himself 
to the supreme solitude that is death. The inheritor of his Buddhist mantle 
Chan Master Baiyun Shouduan?! (9 £5Filfi, 1025-1072) of Shuzhou $T 
wrote a prose piece in the generic ‘praise’ style (zanwen 38 x.) that also uses 
the characters /uo-li. Wudeng huiyuan, juan 6, gives: 


Ten generations on from Qingyuan?? 


The abbot of Yu mountain monastery in Chaling had as his Master the 
monk Baiyun (Shou)duan, a Master who had already crossed the Sea of 
Life and Death and achieved Nirvana. (Bai)yun wrote a generic praising 
prose passage that said: ‘Improvement as long as a hundred-chi-feet 
rod has been achieved; from first steps on the bridge across the stream, 
extending to all mountains and rivers; from this time forth, never depart- 
ing from the Chaling rivulets; incanting and intoning, nothing is not 
luo-li-luo. 


ai ^ B 75 E SEX RU HEE ^ SABE ANEA E > 
TARPS LLY» Naa IE ^ PSR SRE EREE o 22 


CI 


+), 671-740) comes (abbot) Lingtao 


WA 


Shouzuo (S2328 EE, fl. eleventh century)?* a long-time disciple of Letan O9 


388,25 1012-1070), and under whose words of guidance he achieved the greater 


realisation; thus, he composed a praise-song that gives: 


20 


21 


22 
23 


24 
25 


Having laid down and abandoned the ox's halter and become a monk, 
shaved my whiskers and hair, and donned the jiasha robe, there are those 
who ask why I am taking this journey from the West'; leaning on my stick, 
my forceful riposte is to issue a challenge with a rendition of luo-li-luo. 


A Chan Buddhist monk. Little is known of him, and it is likely that the second and third 
characters of his name or all three are his Chan Buddhist soubriquet, respectively: ‘Stone 
Frost Round’. 

A Chan Buddhist monk. Baiyun HŒ ‘White Cloud’ is his Chan Buddhist soubriquet, 
Zhou Shouduan HSF his secular name. 

Puji, Wudeng huiyuan, 6.355. 

This is his Chan Buddhist soubriquet and means 'Turquoise Origin'; his secular name is 
Liu Xingsi SITE. 
‘Shouzuo’ £4 AZ is an honorific title. 

This is his Chan Buddhist soubriquet: ‘Le’ X$} is a place-name, ‘tan’ 39 means ‘pool’; the 
overall meaning is a pool on Dong XE] mountain of this name; his secular name is Liu 


ENS 


: [SUN 
Hongying ZIHI. 
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CANA AEE RR ^ RERSASERE TUR aa ^ EBAI 
UBER o 26 


In the Zhaoti #4#é (temple) west of the capital (in Nara, Japan), Chan Master 
Weizhan Guangdeng (1&7 SS, d. 1073), a native of Jiahe $47 and inheritor 
of the Buddhist mantle of (abbot) Jingzhong Shouzuo (73:3 Ei JE, fl. Northern 
Song dynasty), on one occasion took to the pulpit and delivered a sermon that 


was a sung scriptural discourse: 


‘Unpolluted by the Six Sense Objects, yet empathic to True Awareness.... 
how many people have knowledge of this heart; with yellow head and 
green eyes, they know not one another. Luo-luo-li He clapped his hands 
once and took his place seated among the acolytes below. 


(WEDA BE... DDD REARS AMI ^ BRDRZBARA PAE aa * EIE 
E | GES E> TE 


The anecdotes cited above show that from the Northern Song dynasty onwards 
Chan Masters employed luo-li, and whenever they went to the pulpit to deliver 
a sermon that was a sung scriptural discourse or devised a praise-song, it was 
used as a ‘help-syllable’ (zhusheng BI) refrain, and this had already become 
an extremely popular custom. 

In the Jin dynasty, Daoist Masters of the Complete Perfection Sect 
(Quanzhen jiao #4) in their works that relied on the sung voice to trans- 
mit the Way were particularly fond of using the three characters /i-luo-ling as 
'help-syllables, and examples of this are extremely numerous, for instance, 
Wang Zhe's (Ef, 1112-1170) lyric song to the cipai ja]h# set melody and rhyme 
scheme ‘Beating White Silk’ (‘Dao lianzi’ 1554 F). 


An ape riding a horse: seems absurdly silly; hard to catch, hard to trap, yet 
how can it be abandoned? Li-luo-ling! Li-luo-ling! 


[m 


fia > SEHR BERESEPEECEHe ? NEUE | EREE | 28 


26 Puji, Wudeng huiyuan, 15101. 
27 Puji, Wudeng huiyuan, 16.1075. 
28 Wang Zhe, Daolianzi, 25: 730. 
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Altogether there are twelve poems, and their last lines are all identical. 
(The Daoist Canon [Daozang #4 je],2° ‘Taiping bu’ KFX, "Wang Chongyang 
Quanzhen ji EE EEE [vols. 793-795], juan 7 [Wang Chongyang is 
another name for Wang Zhe].) 

Tan Chuduan (ZG, 123-1185) also composed a poem to the cipai set 
melody and rhyme scheme ‘Beating White Silk’ that talks of the Way, and the 


relevant passages are: 


Beating white silk; how can all be like this. In the darkness, slowly 
wearing away the sins of yesteryear. Luo-li-ling, li-ling-luo. 


iT > RU o ERTIES AS » MEDIE > REE 30 


From the initial obtaining and recognition of Perfection (a borrowing of 
the Buddhist term boluomi). Beauty and wealth seen through, like a moth 
dashing at a lamp. Luo-li-ling! Li-ling-luo! Luo-li-ling! Li-ling-luo! 
The Daoist Canon, ‘Taiping bu; ‘Shuiyun ji’ (vol. 798); see also: Quan Jin Yuan ci 
(compiler: TANG GUIZHANG |H EFA, 1901-1990) 


(EIC ^ BORE C CHER FA RARIS AREZ] ) CEE RC NGHE ^ URDU 
DÈ EUERE | MARE OS | MSIE | ( QEDECONCEBDZKEE SEO B ^ ZIEL 
En) 9 


Wang Chongyang was born in second year of the Zhenghe BITI (1112) era of 
the reign of the Song dynasty emperor Huizong (KIBA, 1082-1135, r. 1100— 


e J 


1126) and died in tenth year of the Dading K era of the Jin dynasty emperor 
Shizong (TEE, 1123-1189, r. 1161-1189) (1170, that is, the sixth year of the 
Qiandao &Zi&i era of the Southern Song dynasty emperor Xiaozong [2k-Er, 
1127-1194, Y. 1127-1189 |). Tan Chuduan was born in the first year of the Tianhui 
XS era of the Jin dynasty emperor Taizong (KF, 1075-1135, r. 1123-1135) 
(1123, that is, the fifth year of the Xuanhe fil era of the Song dynasty emperor 
Huizong) and died in the twenty-fifth year of the Dading era (1185, that is, the 


twelfth year of the Chunxi ;£ &E era of the Southern Song dynasty emperor 


Xiaozong). The period when these individuals were active reached into the 
early years of the Southern Song dynasty. They had evidently continued and 


29 Sometimes called The Daoist Canon of the Zhengtong Era (Zhengtong daozang IER% 
jek); Zhengtong era: 1436-1450. 

30 Tan Chuduan, ‘Daolianzi’, 25: 861. 

31 Quan Jin Yuan ci, 416. 
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absorbed the older format of the Chan Buddhist monks who had employed 
luo-li as harmonious vocalisation. Those of Qin mountain and elsewhere who 
had sung ‘Pusa man’ had also used [uo-luo-li-li and were their direct precursors. 


2 Singing Li-Luo in Southern Song Dynasty Song Genres (Ouge 
ix) Employing Melismatic Vocalisations (Chansheng ##%#) and 
the Singing of Li-Luo-Lian Indicated in Opera Libretti 


Zhang Yan (5Ř%, 1248-1320), at the back of his book The Origin of Words 
(Ciyuan zaja), attaches an appendix that includes eight poems that furnish 
templates for song genres,?? and the seventh gives: 


The character ‘k 1H is husky, the character ‘luo’ Kë pure; when a sentence 


break is required, use [uo-li IE, when just a pause, use ling-lun VET. 


F5 AMFA > 


1 


EJ EE © 33 


The venerable Mao Heting's 


(BE 


=, 1873-1959) notes to this passage are: 
‘Nowadays in lyric songs to the set pattern "Tan po chou nu er” as well as 
the southern-style qu composition "Prince's-Feather*?* both include the 
two-character pattern “ye-luo” vocalisation as part of their template’ 5i 
CBRE SE) ^ MHF OK OK) ACFE) > 3E CET LEE) AZE. Master 
Mao uses ‘ye-luo’ WIRE to express ‘li-luo’ UB, but this is incorrect.?6 In fact, 
Shi Hao (5274, 06-194) of the Southern Song dynasty in his poetry anthology 
Maofeng zhenyin manlu MIE Et ES; $$ includes a poem to the cipai set melody 


32 In prevailing versions of Ciyuan, the term translated as ‘templates for song genres’ is not 

ds Ei but HEH Ej SE; with the second character HK (‘ge’) replaced by HH (qu), an 
English rendition becomes ‘templates for qu compositions’; qu compositions are a spe- 
cific type of song written to pre-established melody and rhyme schemes. 

33 Zhang Yan, Ciyuan, Ba4a (1733: 64). 

34 The southern-style qu set melody and rhyme scheme intended here is probably 7K&L4& 
and not the 7K&L ZE given in the Jao Tsung-i original. The English translation reflects this, 
but both alternatives of the characters are given; 7K&L TE is a flower whose vernacular 
English name is 'prince's feather’. 

35 Mao Guangsheng, Mao Heting ciqu lunwenji, 261. 

36 Several poems in these set patterns indicate that Master Mao does indeed mean '[i-[uo' IE 
IRE by ‘ye-luo’ tH, for example, a specimen of ‘Tan po chou nu er’ by Zhao Changqing 
(GEB EE SS, fl. late twelfth-early thirteenth centuries). ‘Tan po’ BEBE and ‘Chou nu er’ ALL 
Bü seem more commonly to be independent cipai set melodies in their own right. 
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and rhyme scheme ‘Speckled Butterfly’ (‘Fen die'er' Mji bd) that proffers an 


invitation to imbibe wine and whose upper stanza gives: 


A jade cup of warm spring sunshine, of crystalline brightness so precious 
it is without price; a person who understands the teachings, luo-li-li-uo, 
can take the stones piled in his chest and in one instance have them melt 
away. 


i 
= 


R” SPOR SESE EL AA > ETE 
E Sab o 9 


EIE ae ` Ee AED 


Gu 


Shi Hao died in the fifth year of the Shaoxi %4% era (1194) at the age of eighty- 
nine. Prior to Zhang Yutian (5-K]H, Zhang Yan's soubriquet), he employed 


luo-li in a lyric song in the same manner as the founder of Complete Perfection 
Daoism's (Wang Zhe's) 'Beating White Silk. In the written sources of the Song 
and Jin dynasties, many other examples of singing /uo-li appear; Hong Mai's 


(GE, 123-1202) Yijian zhi 93S, juan 13 (u3)?9 the entry under ‘Nine 


Flowers Heavenly Immortal’ (‘Jiuhua tianxian’ 7L5E-X fll) gives: 


37 
38 


In the ninth year of the Shaoxing era (139), Zhang Yuandao was a shilang 
official whose home was situated at the Southern Chan Temple in the 
city of Wuxi; his daughter sought for an earthly manifestation of a celes- 
tial immortal. Suddenly were written words that said: 'Nine Flowers 
Heavenly Immortal is descending to earth’ When she asked who this was, 
the answer came: 'You have sought for an earthly manifestation of the 
spirit-woman of Wu mountain, that is who it is. I have composed a poem 
to the cipai set melody and rhyme scheme “Xi nu jiao”, a large-scale com- 
position in nine stanzas ... of which the ninth dwells on the word "return" 
and the whole lyric song says: "I will return." I have been away from the 
palace of the celestial beings for a long time. My cave-like cell has no one 
looking after it. It simply awaits my return. I desire to take out my metal 
and flint and undertake thousands upon thousands of spiritual exercises. 
When my words are over, do not forget them. Li-[uo-li" (Subsequent text 
is omitted.) 


Quan Song ci, 1279. 
Prevailing redactions give the juan number where this quotation occurs as 113. Yijian is an 
ancient figure, dates uncertain, said to be adept at writing. 
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SABLE ^ Sek PER A Ke fa SR a Se RA ^ RBA TLE 
FUME ¢ RH ERE ? St A PS ALE th o HR EROS) HK 
fa LILES © neonne ESAE in AAA > (BARE TARAS 
PE OS ino RES > TREC o Bice UHUE 


This is (an extract from) a substantial composition representing the tale 
‘arm-in-arm supporting the Ji Celestial Immortal of the (Chinese) Ouija Board’ 
ALGAAS AHH of the Shaoxing era; in it, the spirit-woman of Wu moun- 
tain sings li-[uo. In later epochs, when people made supplication to the god 
Guankou XO (alias) Qingyuan 7535,*? the ancestral master of theatrical 
entertainment, they also sang /uo-li. It seems that in the Song dynasty, the 
custom of singing luo-li was particularly prevalent in Xichuan PEJI|. Compiled 
and written by the Nine Mountains Book Society (Jiushan shuhui ju Iz &), 
Zhang Xie, the Zhuangyuan Scholar: Libretto (Zhang Xie zhuangyuan xiwen 5& 
TAA ICR; ‘zhuangyuan’: the Palace Examination ‘Senior Wrangler’; Zhang 
Xie, d. c.307) gives: 


Carrying my wares on a shoulder pole, I had just arrived in front of the 
temple when I saw a ne'er-do-well vagrant and got into a scuffle with him. 
Singing li-lian-[uo-luo-lian, he made a complete fool of me... 


Great Encyclopedia of the Yongle Era (Yongle da dian 7k 42 #4; Yongle era: 1403- 
1424), Xiwen san zhong jiaozhu EX sr — FEROE 


RAKTI BT AGES CEE o OE EAE EEE > HEj 
TEKH oo. Cc” HEY ST — ERREUR) € 


In the fifth scene, Zhang Xie says: 'Alone, away from Xichuan, with no com- 
panion. ara) fm. Zhang Xie was himself a native of Xichuan. In this 
phrase, the usual character ‘di’ 1H (in li-luo-lian) has been replaced through the 
common process in Chinese of 'sound-borrowing ( jieyin (7) by another one 
with a similar sound ‘l’ ll; the character for ‘lian’ li (in li-luo-lian) appears just 


as is the case in Fujian music and is thus more worthy of attention. 


39 Hong Mai, Yijian zhi, 13.291-292. 

40  Qingyuan %# JS ‘Pure Spring’: The ancestral master and god of theatrical entertainment. 
Perhaps associated with Qingshui }#7K ‘Pure Water, a Buddhist saint revered for his 
almsgiving whose secular name is Chen Zhaoying DH (1047-1101). 

41  Yongle dadian xiwen sanzhong, 13991.25b. 
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Written by Dong Jieyuan (###7T, late twelfth—early thirteenth centuries) of 
the Jin dynasty, Tale of the West Chamber (Xixiang ji PMZ), juan 5, to the cipai 
set melody and rhyme scheme ‘Qiao hesheng' i &^€ contains the following 
lower stanza: 


Dont let trivia and gossip circulate bitterly in your breast. Be 
harmonious—/i-li-luo! Li-li-luo! Li-li-lai! 


PKKS o FOIRNE | OEE | OBOE Ht, | 42 


E 


As Zhang Yan indicated, '// I is husky, and ‘luo’ f£ is pure; when a sentence 
break is required, use /uo-li; when just a pause, use ling-lun. Wang Jide (ZEE 
1& 1540-1623), Tale of the West Chamber (version three), scene two, includes: 
‘li-ye-bo, li-ye-luo- VB t7; gz > NEL HE. The notes give: ‘In the dialect of the north, 
this is like saying: “Just like this, just like this" IEA JASA MEG ^ Ab. 44 


Qian Nanyang ($t, 1899-1987) dismisses this and states: 'Li-luo is simply 


harmonious vocalisation and not a manner of speech exclusive to northerners. 
eg ALE > FEAL AF. Regarding (Zhang) Yutian’s ling-lun 121, in 
the whole oeuvre of Complete Perfection Daoist adepts, only the formula 
li-luo-ling "EUG is followed, that is, ling I& and not lun lig. In fact, lun Ifẹ is 


simply a lengthened version of the sound of ling I$; harmonious vocalisations 
have the potential for extension in this way. 

In the libretti of the Ming dynasty, sentences where singing Ji-lian WI 
occurs as a ‘help-syllable’ (bangqiang #32) linguistic device are frequently 
encountered. In 1975 in the city of Chaozhou ‘Nin Guangdong, a manuscript 
copy was unearthed of The Official Corrected Version of ‘The Tale of Liu Xibi’s 
Gold Hairpin’ (Zhengzi Liu Xibi jinchai ji 1.45 BINVaC;** Liu Xibi is a fic- 


> s 


tional character) dated to the sixth year of the Xuande f era (1431) in which 
the harmonious vocalisation [uo-li-lian lel ld is used in several places: 


The fourth scene: ‘Dazhai lang’: ... as sung previously: 'Luo-li-lai, li-luo-lai. 
Luo-li-luo-li-li-luo-lai! Li-luo-li-lai-luo-li-lai. Li-lai-luo-li-lai! 


42 Zhonghua shuju Shanghai bianji suo, Ming Jiajing ben Dong Jieyuan Xixiang ji, 5.8b. 
43 Wang Shifu, Xin jiaozhu guben xixiangji, comm. Wang Jide, 3.13b. 

44 Wang Shifu, Xin jiaozhu guben xixiangji, comm. Wang Jide, 3.21a. 

45 Qian Nanyang, Yongle dadian xiwen sanzhong jiaozhu, 76. 

46 .LiuXibi jinchai ji, 1-163. 
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The thirty-second scene: ‘Goose Dance’: ‘Kulugan, your servant’s name 
is Dalasu’ ... (together): ‘Li-lian! Luo-lian-li-lian! Lian-lian! Luo-li-luo-luo! 
Li-lian-luo-li-lian-luo! Lian-li-lian! Lian-li-lian! Luo-luo-li-lian-[uo-li-lian 


[777 | a 
D ee TEAGUE Tyo 48 


PZH: ERE) WH > Bale aR ER ©... CA) Tim! 
T RIEKE | TEL! Ege ER DUAE | waa | TERETE UG | NEUE 


The fortieth scene: ‘Goose Dance’: ... altogether now: ‘Li-lian-luo-lian! 
Li-lian-lai-luo-li! Luo-luo-li-lian! Luo-lian-li-lian! Luo-li-lian-luo-luo-li-lia 
n-luo-li-lian" (recitative by the mo [middle-aged male] role) 


EHA: (MESES ) o Aa | en | ERR | OE 
mR | ARUBA ZENER | REE | (KA) 49 


The sixty-fourth scene: ... waiting for them, husband-and-wife, the two 
sing ‘luo-lian-li.... the sheng (male) role sings: ‘Luo-li-lian! Luo-li-lian: 


EN WU i: SEA Se a > A OPER NET ME E 
ERE] 50 


| ONE 


[n 


The Liu Xibi libretto is in fact Liu Wenlong's $37 iE ‘Water-Calthrop Flower 
Mirror (‘Linghua jing’ Z&1G$5).?! Written in the Xuande era, at the end of the 
each juan, the following title is offered: 'Newly edited and fully illustrated 


throughout, studded with numerous amusing anecdotes and action from the 
south and north, both loyal and filial, The Official Corrected Version of "The 


Tale of Liu Xibi's Gold Hairpin”: Yii 4H 


Pa ALTE OSA IE SU ESSO? 


Newly edited and recently re-copied, in it is preserved the harmonic vocali- 


sation li-[uo-lian, and it has also imbibed linguistic items from Mongolian, so 


47 
48 
49 
50 
51 


52 


Mingben Chaozhou xiwen wuzhong, 9-11. 

Mingben Chaozhou xiwen wuzhong, 67. 

Mingben Chaozhou xiwen wuzhong, 75. 

Mingben Chaozhou xiwen wuzhong, 129. 

Jao Tsung-i gives Liu Wenlong as the writer of ‘Water-Calthrop Flower Mirror, but pre- 
vailing sources suggest it is the title of another opera. 

Mingben Chaozhou xiwen wuzhong, 148. 
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clearly it must have originally been replicated from Liu Wenlong's Yuan dynasty 
urtext. It contains a passage that recounts: 'Calling "Mongolian Servant" and 
singing Mongolian pieces, UZ% > 15%," in which these traits are still 
more self-evident. The sections quoted above are newly unearthed material 


and as such extremely valuable. (The opera is now listed as one of the Ming 
Dynasty Chaozhou Libretti: Five Types [Mingdai Chaozhou xiwen wu zhong HH 
TRANS RE.) In the thirty-second and fortieth scenes, the /i-[uo-lian that 
are found are sung by actors together and seem identical to Marshal Tian's 
incantations recited in modern Puxian opera and can thus be regarded as of 
insuperable value when researching into the incantations of the god of theat- 


rical entertainment. 

Regarding Jin and Yuan dynasty opera libretti and singing li-[uo, there 
is demonstrable evidence of it in Tale of the West Chamber (Xixiang ji) and 
"Water-Calthrop Flower Mirror (‘Linghua jing’). In a Ming dynasty Chenghua 
era (EXE, 1465-1487) volume, in the opening to the opera Tale of the White 
Rabbit (Baitu ji H ït), a composition to the qu set melody ‘Red Peony’ (‘Hong 
shaoyao’ &L ^j #2) records: 


The mo (male) character sings: ‘Li-luo-lian! Luo-luo-li! Lian-lian-lian! 
Li-luo-li | Lian-li-lianY | Luo-lian-li-lian! Luo-li-lian! — Li-lian-luo-lian! 
Li-lian-luo-lian! ... Li-lian-luo! Li-luo-li (A manuscript of the Chenghua 
era excavated in Shanghai that contains examples of the 'talking and 
singing’ genre and dialogue of lyric songs.) 


ARE HEUER | EERE | GAGA | OLRM | BUDE | EEUE | RUD 
jad | LARUE | OAR. | BOER | ( EGER dB (Es 
Usasa) 54 


The li-luo-lian sung by the mo character has exactly the same origin as that 
in The Tale of Liu Xibi's Gold Hairpin. 

In the Ming dynasty, qu compositions such as one to the cipai set melody 
‘Yellow Oriole’ (‘Huang ying’er’ #77557) by Wang Yue (EE, 1426-1499) also 
use the phrase 'li-[uo-luo, luo-l’ in them (see Wang Xiangmin gong ji ERA 
£2 [Wang Xiangmin is a soubriquet used by Wang Yue], final juan [see towards 
the end of the fourth and final juan]). Yang Shen (#418, 1488-1559) in Cipin 
sui discusses harmonious vocalisations and observes: ‘like the li-[uo-lian 


that is found nowadays, 2:47 7 HEUS, and from this the wide application in 


53 Mingben Chaozhou xiwen wuzhong, 75. Chen Liming, Jinchai ji ji qi yanjiu, 176. 
54 X Ming Chenghua shuochang cihua congkan, 12: 1b. 
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the Ming dynasty of singing luo-li can be understood. At the start of the Qing 
dynasty, Cao Yin's (i£, 1658-1712) works include a shi # poem ‘Listening to 
the Music of Fujian’ (‘Ting Min yue ij^) that gives:55 


Striking the instrument strings in precise harmonious accord with the 
melody, 

In spaces between the dancing, not even re-wiping its decorative inlays. 

The theatre lad's comic capers have the whole hall rocking with laughter, 

Cupping the ear as if listening to luo-li-lian. 


£A — TUE ^ TEBRÍETE THESE ^ BGS MERER ^ d ED eI 
ER o 56 


There is also an introduction that includes: 


I (Cao Yin) remember that I once had a copy of Dong Jieyuan’s Tale of the 
West Chamber. Not only do I understand the speech of fowls, but I am 
also fluent in snake language. (Lianting shichao) 


aL ATCA ES AE (RF 
ae) ) 5? 


This passage mocks the singing of luo-li-lian. Regarding those who speak the 
language of snakes, The History of the Liao Dynasty (Liao shi #2), ‘Guoyu jie’ 
ESAE (juan 16) gives: “Shensugu” is the name of an individual who was a 
member of the royal household who understood the language of snakes. 7 
PRE AA BEXUREASS.8 Cao Yin has here taken the singing of luo-li in 
the music of Fujian and compared it to ‘snake language’. It can therefore be 
seen that by the early Qing dynasty, the custom (of singing li-luo) was only 
preserved in Fujian, as is evident. In other regions, it had probably already dis- 
appeared, thus singing /i-luo was probably misunderstood as Fujian music's 
only defining characteristic, and this was in fact incorrect! 


55 This poemis in juan 7 of Lianting shichao Wr i$ in a section titled ‘Zai guo Zheng shi 
jiang cun EATER LN]; the individual indicated by ‘Master Zheng’ cannot be traced. 
The introduction cited here comes slightly earlier than the shi poem and is worded some- 
what differently in prevailing sources. 

56 Cao Yin, Lianting shichao, 748a (201: 426). 

57 Cao Yin, Lianting shichao, 748a (201: 426). 

58 Liao shi, 16.1537. 
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3 In the Ming Dynasty, Singing Luo-li-lian when Making Offerings 
to the God of Theatrical Entertainment the Ancestral Master 
Qingyuan 


In a collection of the celebrated Ming dynasty master of qu poetry (Tang 
Xianzu (44148, 1550-1616) Anthology of Tang Xianzu’s (Poetry and Prose; Tang 
Xianzu [shiwen]ji SAKA (FX )] f), 'Yuming tang wen’ XE x. (juan 34), 
volume 7, is an essay that discusses the history of the god of theatrical enter- 
tainment: ‘Yihuang xian xishen Qingyuan shi miao ji’ Eie eRe AR AT 
aU), which is an extremely well-known passage pertaining to the history of 


theatrical qu composition, and in it is a passage that reads: 


I have heard of Qingyuan, the Guankou god of Xichuan, who obtained 
the Way through play-acting and entertaining and left the teachings of 
his skills flowing through the world. At present no temple is dedicated 
to his memory. Members of theatrical companies customarily offer a liba- 
tion of wine to him as part of the prologue to a theatrical performance 
and simply sing '[uo-li-lian, something I generally heartily dislike ... The 
da sima Commander-in-Chief (Tan Lun, 1520-1577), when he returned 
from Zhejiang, taught this to his company of theatrical entertainers, 
and it was called ‘sea-salt voice’. After the da sima Commander-in-Chief 
had been dead for twenty or more years, those who earnt their liveli- 
hood from these skills numbered almost a thousand or more people ... 
I asked whether there were those who still made offerings in like man- 
ner after the example of the da sima Commander-in-Chief and received 
the answer that there were none who dared do this. The practice is now 
limited to food offerings made to the general (Marshal) Tian Dou. 


Tang Xianzu shiwen ji, juan 34 


AREA ^ PSJI ELTE, o ADERI ^ Ub BS TS] o BRIA o 
TR mi > WE T R E o” YARRPR... AES CE 
4) DUULABSSCECOT D ^ RERE e KERIEL FBRRIEAI CAR 
XOBT-BRA Lu PRM DLA BEE ? BORA IED. BOG 
ERRE o ...... (CR OCR) = T UU ) 59 


This passage can be used to investigate the process of the formation of ‘sea-salt 
voice’ during the Wanli &/& era (1573-1620), and the role of offerings made to 
the ancestral master Qingyuan as the god of theatrical entertainment by the 


59 Tang Xianzu, ‘Yihaung xian xishen Qingyuan shi miaoji’, 34.1128. 
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opera performers of Yihuang county. In the same book in juan 18 is also a shi 
poem that contains lines that read: 'In secret darkness, towards the Qingyuan 
temple, recite an incantation; hoping that the god will teach me to receive 


plentifully into my voice the example of the cuckoo's singing’©° Hi [eat F 
To IUE AtA. The collator of this anthology was Master Xu Shuofang 
(RÝH, 1923-2007), so another set of notes is not provided here for these 


lines, and their origin is probably obscure. Meng Yuanlao (370. fl. twelfth 


century) in Dongjing menghua lu *& i HER (east capital: Kaifeng), juan 8 (in 
a passage titled: ‘The Sixth Day of the Sixth Month: Birthday of His Excellency 
Governor Cui; the Twenty-Fourth Day: Birthday of the God [Erlang] of the God 
Protects Daoist Temple’ [‘Liu yue liu ri Cui Fujun shengri ershisi ri shen bao 
guan shen shengri' 7x A7\ E TBE FEU ARE H ]), includes a 
record of the twenty-fourth day of the sixth month, when in Zhouxi JINS on 
the birthday of Guankou-alias-Erlang, operas were performed, and the specta- 


cle was most magnificent.®? 


ye 


Yang Wujiu (#428, 1097-1171) of the Southern Song dynasty in his Taochan 


ci kHz] includes a composition called ‘The God Erlang’ (‘Erlang shen’ — 
BBA) whose titular subtext reads ‘Qingyuan’s Birthday’; jj^; exem- 
plar sentences of the poem are: ‘Guankou seized the dragon and rendered 


the waterways of Lidui level; what need is there then to enquire whether the 
achievement exceeds that of the ancient times of yesteryear. There should be 
a renaissance to protect our borderlands and once again allow all in the Four 
Quarters to live at peace’ OBK > BIEHRSEZK > (RIDER ATTY o Sy - 

ae Feist > EEZ. Cilü (collated by Wan Shu: c.1630-1688), juan 15 
(which contains this poem), gives: ‘This appears to be a lyric song wishing the 


Eh 
Tm 


god longevity on his birthday" [t(D EFA Z 38..9^ Yang Wujiu's composition is 
thus to be regarded as a poem extolling the longevity of the god Qingyuan. 
Feng Yingjing (7/5/55, 1555-1606) in Yueling guangyi gives: ‘The sixth 
month, the twenty-sixth day, is the birthday of the god Erlang and (-cum-) 
Qingyuan, the Perfected Immortal! XH ZFX H KERHA 75H25 EC iiit. © 
According to Dongjing menghua lu, the supposed birthday of Qingyuan ought 
to be the twenty-fourth day of the sixth month.56 


60 The poem from which these lines are taken is called: Ji sheng jiao Zhang Luo'er hen Wu 
Ying dan kouhao’ FÆ MIRE — TR 58201 Sc. 

61 Tang Xianzu, ‘Ji sheng jiao Zhang Luo'er hen Wu Ying dan kouhao;, 18.740. 

62 Meng Yuanlao, Dongjing menghua lu zhu, 8.205. 

63 Wan Shu, Cilii, 15.31a (350). 

64  Cilücidian, 244. 

65 Feng Yingjing, Yueling guangyi, 12a-12b. 

66 Meng Yuanlao, Dongjing menghua lu zhu, 8.2056. 
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Who then was Qingyuan? Ming dynasty Tan Qian's (3:78, 1594-1658) Zaolin 
za zu RPRŽEŽH gives: ‘The god Erlang was the excellently skilled Perfected 
Gentleman Qingyuan, who as Zhao Yu (fl. Sui dynasty), the Governor of 


Jiazhou, decapitated a water dragon. During which dynasty did he live? From 
which aristocratic lineage did he stem? He was called Erlang’ ZERRA 
TOO ELA ^ BISSMSEOLSHETIBEE th o RER ? ET ? FAS — BBO? On 
examining Song dynasty vernacular oral storytelling, in ‘Kan pixue dan zheng 
Erlang shen’ Hh Ez $5835 — BY is already mentioned a personage ‘Qingyuan, 
the excellently skilled god Erlang; 73d — BD (see: Everlasting Words 
that awaken the World [Xing shi heng yan Bett A; by Feng Menglong H 
HE, 1574-1646]; juan 13), which tells a story of the court of the Song dynasty 


emperor Huizong.9? Zhao Yu originally lived during the Sui dynasty, and traces 


i 


—- 


of his existence seem first to appear in Records of Dragon City (Longcheng lu 
Bete) (traditionally attributed to Liu Zongyuan [filF<7c, 773-819]). Modern 
scholar Li Xiaocang (21558), b. 1921), writing according to Yao Fujun's (kth 
15, fl. late Qing dynasty) Zhu ding yu wen $5585 [5] that quotes Wang Jun's (€ 
I, 1694-1751) Suzhou fu zhi &K)WIfTzs (juan 38), gives: ‘In the time of the Song 
dynasty emperor Zhenzong (9681022, r. 997-1022), Qingyuan was conferred 
the additional honour of “excellently skilled Perfected Gentleman" REF 
FEPER ERE A.®S 

Taking Zhao Yu and the god Erlang, combining them, and awarding ‘them’ 


A 


the title Qingyuan had its inception in fact in the epoch of the Song dynasty 
emperor Zhenzong. (For more precise details, see Master Li's [Li Xiaocang's] 


work ‘Pinghua zhong de Erlang Shen’ 426 AY — BH in Song Yuan jiyi zakao 
RIT CBRE.) Chen Huairen ([ 8 (—, fl. eighteenth century) of the Qing 
dynasty and a native of Zunyi 33$ who wrote a biography of Zhao Yu regards 
him as a native of Emei ifl who studied with the Master Li Ban (4H, 288- 
334) and practised the Daoist method at Qingcheng jJ; mountain. He (Chen 


Huairen) writes in particular detail on matters pertaining to Zhao Yu. (For the 
text, see Li Sichun’s [24 2144, 1893-1960] Jiangcun shilun Li+ 38$, that quotes 
from Le Shan zhi 2£11155 [by Huang Rong z&$5, fl. eighteenth century, et al.])7! 
By the Ming dynasty, the stories of ancestral master Qingyuan and Li Bing's 
(420k, fl. third century BCE) son (the god Erlang) had been amalgamated, 


and in the region south of the Yangtze River, temples dedicated to Qingyuan 


ita 


67 Tan Qian, Zaolin zazu, 330. 

68 Feng Menglong, Xingshi hengyan, 13.5b (718). 

69  LiXiaocang, ‘Pinghua zhong de ErLang shen’, 130. 

70  LiXiaocang, ‘Pinghua zhong de ErLang shen’, 127-32. 
71  LiSichun, Jiangcu shilun, 77. 
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appeared. An example of one of these is mentioned in Deng Fu's ( fl. sixteenth 
century) Changshu zhi "5955, written in the eighteenth year of the Jiajing era 
(1539), juan 2: 


The Qingyuan Excellently Skilled Perfected Gentleman Temple is inside 
Jiefu Gate. It is dedicated to a god who was the son of Li Bing, Governor 
of Shu prefecture in the state of Qin. He once eliminated a water dragon 
infestation of the river flowing through the Shu capital and enjoyed acco- 
lade for controlling floodwaters. In the Song dynasty capital Kaifeng was 
built a God Protects Daoist Temple. Local people regard Changshu as the 
lower reaches of the (Yangtze) river, and therefore after the temple had 
been constructed, requests were made to the imperial court for sacrificial 
ceremonies dedicated to him to be enacted. 


i OE TEI IAN ^ TRESSEKSTARÁZKZ T ^ EREL 
REE > AKI o OR SUS SRR o EAD HPAI LZ Pot > BCA 
(ess THLE » 7? 


N 


In the Song capital, sacrificial ceremonies were performed for Zhao Yu. 
Dongjing menghua lu gives an account of celebrations marking the birthday 
of Guankou-alias-Erlang, and with operas by the hundred performed in a 
most lavish manner, he evolved to become the patron god of theatrical enter- 
tainment, a legend already current since the Song dynasty and which in the 
Ming dynasty obtained new depth and significance. In Yihuang, offerings were 
made to the ancestral master Qingyuan and li-[uo-lian was sung; those made 
to Qingyuan were also for the general Tian Dou to enjoy, who, as Marshal Tian, 
for the people of Fujian was also a recipient of offerings. According to Yue Ke 


(j, 1183-1243) in Tingshi 4% E, juan 10, in the entry (Lei) Wanchun lingyu' 
S ) BA (Lei Wanchun: d. 757), this person (Marshall Tian) was called 
P 


[EIE 


Lei Haiging (£578, 716—755) and had lived in the time of the Tang dynasty 


emperor Minghuang (H3, also called Tang Xuanzong JE Zz ^i, 685—762, r. 712— 


756). The character for ‘Lei’ 8 in its abbreviated form is written HH (‘Tian’), 


ae 


for example, Lei #7 Wanchun is also Tian H Wanchun. The reason [uo-li-lian 


evolved to become a Marshal Tian incantation was probably because in the 
Ming dynasty, the general Tian together with the ancestral master Qingyuan 
became joint recipients of shared offerings, and therefore, given the situation, 
for the guest to usurp the status of the host is a role-reversal that can be readily 
understood. 


72 Hongzhi Changshu xianzhi, 2.79a (1: 89). 
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The God Erlang (Erlang shen ZÈB}Ħ) is the name of a composition 
in the repertory of the Tang dynasty Imperial Music Academy, while 
‘Guankou-alias-Erlang Decapitates the Spirit and Body of the Water Dragon’ 


('Guankou Erlang zhan jian jiao’ 31 — BEER) is a title employed in ver- 


nacular opera. Zhang Tangying (KE, 1029-1071) of the Song dynasty in his 
Shu Taowu ES records performance of a contemporary Imperial Music 
Academy comic sketch composition ‘Guankou shendui' 7€ [X that takes 
the mode of two dragons engaged in combat. Chen Zhan's (KRE, 1753-1817) Xu 
Tang shu $E s attributes this event to the fifteenth year of the Guangzheng 
JEEZ era (952) as a martial opera performed at the court of the Later Shu 
dynasty of the Five Dynasties in the Meng Chang Palace (Meng Chang: aie, 
919-965) that recounted the decapitation of a water dragon as its centrepiece, 


— 


and the story of the god Erlang and Zhao Yu would, as a matter of course, have 
constituted its background. The origin and evolution of the god Guankou and 
subsequent formulation into vernacular opera can thus be traced back to the 
epoch of the Later Shu dynasty. 

The historical origin of theatrical gods has already become an area dis- 
cussed by experts in the field. Numerous ensembles of the genre 'Southern 


Sounds’ (Nanyin F ¥) found in south-east Asian Fujian are titled using the 
epithet ‘Lord (Er)lang Association’, ([Er]lang jun she ( = ) Bb) and in 
both Bangzi #$-F and Pihuang X% opera companies, the theatrical god is 
called ‘Old (Er)lang’ 3 ( — ) Bf. There are those who say that ‘Old (Er)-Lang’ 
is an appellation that stems from the vernacular storytelling of village schools 
and literary societies."? Other theories abound (see: Tang xi nong EEx [by 
Ren Bantang {F #}¥, 1897-1991], the eighth case study), but since they exceed 


the scope of this paper, let us not be burdened with them here. 


4 Epilogue 


Luo-li-lian is in essence harmonised vocalisation, but why did it later turn into 
an incantation? In the Tang dynasty Dunhuang manuscript 'Siddham Chapter' 


(Xitan zhang’ 7E), the four characters lu-liu-[u-lou ijt li T are customa- 
rily used to link passages of the composition together, inserted into the last line 
ofthe upper stanza of each passage as a harmonised vocalisation. This happens 


Im 1 


in ‘Suliu xitan zhang’ (87/0 25593 and Fo shuo Lengjia Chanmen xitan zhang’ {#5 


aos RE ZKT as well as widely elsewhere, and all retain the same format. 


73 See Chen Bingliang, 'Fulu: Cong shuhui dao liyuan; in ‘Zhongguo de shuishen chuanshuo 
yu Xiyouji, 203-25. 
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Lu-liu-lu-lou were originally the four Sanskritic ‘liquid consonants’ (liuyin iit 
=) RRL Land can be translated (transliterated) in many different ways: some 


use li-li-lou-lou BEBE EE (the Japanese Imperial Household alternative edition 


of The Mahaparinirvana Sutra [in Chinese: Da ban niepan jing 8272858 4&]), 
while others prefer li-li-lü-lu WEUE I (Bu Kong's [F Æ, 705-774] translation); 
these four syllables have their own special significance: ‘Lu-liu-lu-lou, each 


of these four characters has its own meaning, and they indicate respectively: 
Buddha, the Law, monkhood, and doctrinal exegesis’ £i EIE > YEU EH 
Vua ^ Eb IEEE From Tan Wuchen (fki, 385-433 or 439) of 
the Northern Liang dynasty in his translation of The Mahaparinirvana Sutra, 
juan 8, ‘Tenet of the Nature of Tathagata’ (‘Rulai xing pin’ 403% Edm) (the fourth 


+ 


section, the fifth subsection) to Huiyan (228%, 363—443) et al. of the Southern 


| 


(Liu) Song dynasty and their translation of The Mahaparinirvana Sutra, also in 

juan 8, ‘Tenet on Written Language’ (‘Wenzi pin’ Xi; the thirteenth tenet), 
all offer the same doctrinal explanation of this phrase. Using it as harmonious 
vocalisation has a degree of functionality, especially in Tantric Buddhism, so 
regarding it as an incantation is easily accomplished. 

I once wrote an essay: 'Four Sanskrit "Liquid Consonants" R R L L and their 
Influence on the Study of Chinese Philology’ (‘Fanyu R R L L si liuyin ji qi dui 
Hanwenxue zhi yingxiang’ 5535 R R L L MARERE) that has 
already been translated into Japanese by Kin Bunkyo 4 X: 5: and published in 
the Kyoto University Journal of Chinese Literature (Chügoku bungaku ho vf 
$R), volume 32, so there is no need to add more detail here. By the early 


Ming dynasty, taking the three syllables /uo-li-lian and singing them repeatedly 
in any order had already been widely adopted by opera libretti, and The Tale 
of Liu Xibi's Gold Hairpin is an excellent example that demonstrates this prac- 
tice; later, the formula evolved and penetrated Puxian opera of Fujian, where 
it became an incantation of Marshal Tian used to promote auspiciousness and 
prevent inauspiciousness. Travelling back in time to search for its origins, it 
came from the same wellspring as late Tang dynasty Chan Buddhist monks 
singing li-[uo, and the process of its evolution can thus be successfully sought 
and made explicit. 


Published in Guoji daojiao keyi ji yinyue yantaohui lunwenji Ed c3 SUVS KE 
ZEUG aii CAS, pp. 224-27. 

The following photos were taken from a handwritten copy of Guangdong 
Yaozu wenshu fe JRC made in the yiyou LE of the Guangxu J64& 
era (1885). 


74  Niepan jing huishu, 8. 482a (56: 963). 
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Citations 


Titles given in Chinese 
Arranged in alphabetical order according to 
principal English words. 

Some modern texts cited only in 
footnotes are not included here, but historic 
texts are. 


‘Affairs of the Heart’ BA) 228 
Dunhuang composition. 
The Analects (mak) 66 
Author: Confucius (551-479 BCE) 
Essay 13: ‘Zi Lu’ ( FE) 66 
Zi Lu: another name for Zhong You 
T EH (542-480 BCE 


‘Another Composition’ ( Zi) 247 
Dunhuang composition. 
‘Autumn Bamboo’ (‘Qiu zhu’) (#k4T) 49 


Qin composition. 
Mention of it is found some redactions of 
Song Yu's Song Yu fu’ ( REHA ) also 
called: ‘Feng fu’ (3E) 49 n.14 
‘Autumn Night’ (FKIX ) 241 n. 23 
Poem by Liu Yong fk. (987-1053) 
Found in: Leibian caotang shiyu (X58 


4 
T 


zB 


EATER) 302n.48 


Avatamsaka Sutra (ERR) 28 
A Buddhist scripture. 


Baqiong shi jinshi zhaji ( /N& ZÈ 
TUR) 159 
Author: Lu Zengxiang BEI TÉ (1816-1882) 
‘Basheng Ganzhou' (/\@ HN) 304-305 
Late Tang dynasty poem or composition. 
Baihu tong ( Az) 10,58 
Author: Ban Gu HEIE] (32-92 CE) 
Juan 2, the latter half: ‘Li yue pian’ 
CERES) 58 
Baizhu shikan shicun ( FETTIESSISEGE ) 
204 
Author: Feng Dengfu //55Jff (1783-1841) 
Banfangzhai biannian shi (ERE ER i 
ERF) 199 


Hr 


Poetry anthology of Xia Zhirong Ef Z Zx 
(1697-1784) 
Baoya zhaitiba (4G) 173 
Author: Xu Shujun £&15]$5 (1842-1910) 
Basic Questions (2E) 107 
No author recorded. 
The first of two books that comprise 
Huangdi neijing (NR) 
107 n. 4 
Chapter 26 overall, found in juan 8: 
'Bazheng shenming lun’ ( JVE 
+H afi) 107 
Exegetical notes by Wang Bing £ XK 
(c.710—c.805) to this passage are 
found in juan 19 of his notes to this 


text 107 
‘Beating White Silk’ (f54k+ ) 336 
Cipai set melody and rhyme scheme. 

‘Begging for Food’ (ZA) 37 

Shi poem by Tao Yuanming Paja BA 
(365-427) 

Beimeng suoyan (JEZF3HES) 215 

Author: Sun Guangxian fJ £z 
(896-968) 

Biji manzhi (ERE) 247, 369 
Author: Wang Zhuo £^] (1105-1160) 
Juan 5 includes a section: 'Pusa man' 

CHE) 304-305 

Bie lu citet) 20,57 

Compilers: father and son Liu Xiang 
ZIJE) (77-6 BCE), Liu Xin BRK 
(c.50 BCE-23 CE) 

Lost in the Tang dynasty. 

Precursor to Qi lüe (CHS) 10, 47-48, 
57 

‘Bie xianzi' ( HIM ) 276 
Composition in a Dunhuang Manuscript. 

‘Boluo tonggu fu’ AE HA) 196 
Poet: Li Suiqiu 42742 (1602-1646) 

Bo Ya xinfa YATUMWE)? 32 
Qin anthology compiled by Yang Lun 

mte (d. 1634) 

The Book of Changes (£55) 3 n. 1 15, 93, 

144, 287 


INDEX 


Traditionally ascribed ten ancient 
commentaries or ‘wings’ --3&. 

The Ten Wings Commentary on the Book of 
Changes (Z5) 93 

'Xicishang (HEFE) 3n.1 
The fifth of the ten wings. 

‘Wenyan zhuan’ ( XA) 15 
The tenth of the ten wings. 


Divided into two parts: 'qian' #Z and 


‘kun’ 109 
The Book of Documents (ijs) 7,58, 96, 
98, 138 n. 43 


Many authors. 
Chapter numbers given according to the 
orthodox Old Text 15 57 version. 
Chapter 2: ‘Shun dian’ ( 3H} 138 n. 43 
Chapter 4: ‘Gao Yao mo’ ( [s]: ) 96 
Chapter 5: 'YiJi' (2304 ) 96 n.16 
Chapter 32: ‘Hong fan’ (3588) 7 
Chapter 55: ‘Lü xing’ ( 271) 58 
The Book of Etiquette and Ceremonial 
(E) 9 
Many authors: Warring States period 
Chapter 7:‘Dashe’ (AA) gn.18 
The Book of Songs LEF} 4,54, 160 n. 51 
1-160: ‘Guo feng’ (ER JEL} 
55-64: ‘Wei feng’ (E) 59 
60: ‘Wanlan’ (ij) 59 
75-95: Zheng feng’ (SR) 4 
75: ‘Ziyi’ (CAE) 4 
82: ‘Niiyue jiming’ ( {Ze 
4n.4 
154-160: ‘Bin feng’ (BEI) 23, 60 
160: ‘Langba’ (4RER) 61 
161-234: ‘Xiao ya” (/] VE) 62,160 n. 51 
161: ‘Luming’ ( EE") 62 
165: Famu’ ({K7K) 62 
221: Yuzao’ ( fa) 160 n.51 
235-265: ‘Da ya’ (KJE) 60, 168 
242: ‘Lingtai’ SEES) 168 
253: ‘Min lao’ ( RŽ) 60 
266-296: ‘Zhou song’ (FANE) 39,54 
271: 'Haotian you chengming’ ( RKR 
ARM) 40 
280: You gu’ (AE) 56n. 43 
285:'Wu' (EL) 54 
295: ‘Lai’ (Ef) 54 
297-300: ‘Lu song’ (SM) 9 


am 


) 


377 


301-305: ‘Shang song’ (RIAA) 7, 60 
302: ‘Liezu’ (24H) 64 
304: ‘Chang fa’ ( RŽ) 60 
Mao zhuan (#7) 59 
Authors: Mao Heng £ (fl. late 
Warring States period — early 
Western Han dynasty) and Mao 
Chang ER (fl early Western Han 
dynasty) 
Maoshi (Ex) 9n. 20 
Compilers: as above. 
FF Introduction 14 
Hanshishuo (Sii) 13 
Now lost in its entirety, though 
mentioned frequently in ancient 
texts. 
Book of the Southern Tang Dynasty 
(FIRE) 235 
Author: Lu You [#4 (1125-1210) 
Juan 16 includes ‘Zhouhou zhuan’ 
(Fela!) 235 
Book of the Southern Tang Dynasty 
(PIRE) 235 
Author: Ma Ling > 
(fl. late eleventh—-twelfth centuries) 
Juan 6: ‘Nü xian zhuan’ ( ZR) 
235n.6 
Broad Records of the Taiping Era (RY 
aac) 179,259 
Many authors. 
Completed in 978. 
Juan 205 contains a section titled: 'Bronze 
Drums’ (SEE) 179 
Juan 273: Women: Juan 4 (3g KU) 
259 
Contains an entry: 'Luozhong juren' 
CEFA) 259 
Broad Rhymes (SB) 263 
Authors include Chen Pengnian [REE 
(961-1017 


N 


Caici (RXR) 301 

Tang dynasty musical composition. 
'Caiciqu (RH) 301 

Tang dynasty recitation by Wang Guangyu 
ETA (fL tenth century) 3091 
Or an ‘additional composition’ 301, 

304 


378 


Cefu yuangui (HTC) 217, 279 
Completed in 1013. 
Juan 563-596: ‘Zhangli bu’ ( ŽE% ) 
279 
Juan 570: ‘Zuoyue © (VFX) 279 
Juan 956-1000: ‘Waichen bu’ 
(ShELBD 217 
‘Baoyi men’ ( #8 PT) 217 
A short subsection including juan 
976. 
Cenhua jushi lanjing lu (53 
BEER) 199 
Poetry anthology of Wu Cihe 5 Z& f 
(1778-1826) 
Chain of Rings ( 3& 
Beijing opera. 
Chanmen risong (8P'1EISS) 319 
Author not known, published 1834. 
'Chanmen xitan zhang’ (%8 Z) 314 


TNE 


pu 


ui 


id 


eur 


NÉ 


EF) 265 


Dunhuang manuscript. 
Also called: ‘Zhuza zhenyan’ (EE 
i=) orjust'Zhenyan (EE) 
314 
Changshu zhi ATE) 348 
Author: Deng Fu ih (fl. sixteenth 
century) 
‘Chang di fu’ (ERA) 95 
Poet: Ma Rong FÉ fifi (79-166) 
Found in juan 18 of Selections of Refined 
Literature (Wenxuan) (33€) 96 
Chaoyuan xianzhang < BATTAL) 
239 n. 18 
Painter: Wu Zongyuan JEJE 
(c.990-1050 
‘Chensi Wang gan Yushan fansheng zhibai 
i diba’ ( PRSE RR L REE 
B/O 74 
n ruler Chensi: Cao Zhi FE (192-232) 
Chian cangjin (IEEE). 158 
Li Taifen Zz2£ (1896-1972) 
Chi'an JE£& is Li Taifen's soubriquet. 
Chinese Clans and Theatrical Performance 
(FBZ FRED) 330 
Author: Tanaka Issei EH ftt — pK, 
Title in Japanese: ED RIE & HB 
Modern book. 
‘Chou Liu Chaisang shi’ (HZ) 39 
Tao Yuanming [Mid BA (365-427) 


m 
las! 


INDEX 


Chu san zang ji (HH =e) 73 
Author: Seng You {146 (445-518) 
juan 12: ‘Miscellaneous Records’ 
CREER) 73 
Mentions: Anthology for a Mentor of 
Intoning the Scriptures (WIR 
BSE) 73 ji 
The first type of these is ‘Sakra’s 
Musician Paficavasikhin’s Qin 
Songs Intoned’ (EE [XK J 
BE ARS) 73 
Chuxue ji (ESSO) 18 n. 51, 67 
Compiler: Xu Jian FR (660—729) 
Juan 15: 'Yuebu shang’ (ZBE) 67 
Cidiao suyuan (38]38 3I) 242 n. 23 
Author: Xia Jingguan Ef {CFR (1875-1953) 
Cilü (a€) 242 n. 23, 248 
Compiler: Wan Shu #348 (c.1630-1688) 
Juan 15 contains: ‘The God Erlang’ 


( SEH) by Yang Wujiu £388 25 
(1097-1171) 346,349 
Cilü buyi (ERE) 300 


Author: Du Wenlan FE SC (1815-1881) 
Cipin (hmm) 343 
Author: Yang Shen TZ TÉ (1488-1559) 

Ciyuan (iJ) 229, 297, 298 n. 35, 338 
Author: Zhang Yan 5& 36 (1248-1320) 
Juan 2 contains: ‘Paiyan pian’ 
(BRE Ge > 247 
‘Cloud Gates’ (SEPH) 287 
Ancient dance. 
The Collected Works of Song Yu (7 £2) 
48 
Author: Song Yu RE 
BCE) 
Diao fu’ <A >) 48 
‘Song Yu fu’ (REER) also called: ‘Feng 
fu’ (JEL) 49n.14 
A Comprehensive Mirror in Aid of Governance 
(Zizhi tongjian) (VGH) 236, 277, 


(fl. third century 


293, 304 

Author: Sima Guang ©] 5% (1019-1086) 
236 

Juan 286-289: ‘Hou Han ji’ ( {@724c ) 
236 

Juan 290-294: ‘Hou Zhou ji’ ( (@/alac. ) 
277 


INDEX 


Forms (35183515) 53 
Author: Cui Xiyu (this personage could 
not be traced) 


Dadai liji (KEEL) 129 
Compiler: Dai De Ef 
(JL first century BCE) 
Essay 74, in juan 11: ‘Xiaobian pian’ 
CINES) 129 
Da Tang neidian lu CKRSVJERSR) 74 
Author: Dao Xuan #4 =f (596-667) 


ae 


‘Da Tao Yinju ji shu jian qi’ (Ies ke et (lU 
HUE) 53 
Tao Yinju: Tao Hongjing [5/5 
(456-536) 


Author: Yu Jianwu JE JE E (487—551) 
Source: Quan Liang wen (EX) 53 
Compiler: Yan Kejun fg 2 £5) 
(1762-1843) 
Juan 66 is an anthology of the works of 
Yu Jianwu JB Æ and 
Ruan Xiaoxu [jt224% (479-536) 
and where this item is found 
53 
‘Daxing shansi chanshi shamen Dinghui zan' 
(KES SHETTY TERA) m6 
Item in a Dunhuang manuscript. 
Dayueyi (KERR) 9 
Author: Jiang Kui 2288 (1154-1221) 
‘Dazhai lang’ (K3EBD) 337 
Cipai or qu set melody and rhyme 
scheme. 
Dazheng zang (Taisho) (KIEJ) 73, 314 
Taisho era (Japan): 1912-1926 
Section 2: ‘Benyuan bu’ (A235) 73 
Da Zhou Zhengyue (KFAIEZ2) 50,175, 281 
Author: Dou Yan fft (918-960) 
Total length: 120 juan 
Includes: ‘Musical Scores’ < fF) 283 
This section of the book comprises 36 
juan 283 
These 36 include 4 juan on the 
huangzhong $% and dalü KE 
modes 283 
Daily Recitations from all the Scriptures 
(week AaB) 319 
Author: Zhu Hong #2 (1535-1615) 


379 


Published in 1600. 
Contains the text: 'Pu'an dade chanshi 
shitan zhang shenzhou' (SEEK 
ERKAT) 319 
‘Dan da dasheng yue’ ( HAF] KREZ) 270 
Song dynasty musical composition. 
‘Dance of Discoursing on Achievements’ 

(Jianggong zhi wu) (#89 BE) 302 

Tang dynasty composition. 

Another name for ‘Music for Completed 
Achievements and Celebration of 
Goodness’ ( DEKE SESE ) 302 

‘Dance of the Seven Moralities’ ( EEH) 

302 

Tang dynasty composition. 

Another name for ‘Music for the Ruler of 
Qin breaking through the Ramparts’ 

(RERI) 302 

‘Dance of Supreme Clarity’ ( KFE) 257 
Song dynasty dance. 

The Daoist Canon (Daozang) (3858) 337 
Sometimes called The Daoist Canon of the 

Zhengtong Era < IESE Ek) 

Zhengtong era: 1436-1450 

Many compilers. 

‘Taiping bu’ ( AXES) 337 
Vols. 793-795: ‘Wang Chongyang 

Quanzhen ji (EEEE) 
337 
Vol. 798: ‘Shuiyun ji’ (KES) 337 

Dialects (Jj £i) 59 
Author: Yang Xiong ##/# (53 BCE-18 CE) 
Notes by Guo Pu $3 (276-324) 59 

Dianzhi guji CEE) 189 
Author: Liu Wenzheng SILI 

(1555-1626) 

"Differentiation between the Bronze Chun 
and the Chunyu' ( $$ TY) 166 
Author: Wu Qian 54€ (1733-1813) 

Discourse on Nirvana (?88838) 37 
Author: Seng Zhao {i (384-414) 
Chapter 1: ‘Kai zong (BAFE) 37 

Discourses of the States (Guoyu) «d= ) 62, 

92, 120, 149 

Sometimes attributed to: Zuo Qiuming 
Ze FEHH (fl late Spring and Autumn 
period) 
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Discourses of the States (Guoyu) (cont.) 
Juan 1: ‘Zhouyu shang, Part One (of 
Three)’ (Ha) 99,120 
Juan 3: ‘Zhouyu xia, Part Three (of Three)’ 
Caas P) 97 
Juan 715: Jinyu' (aa) 149 
Juani6:'Zhengyu (HPR) 62, 99 
Juan 17-18: ‘Chuyu’ (46) 96 
Juanig: Wayw (238) 149 
Guoyu zhu (BREE) 95150 
Author: Wei Zhao EHA (204-273) 
‘Distribution Map of Bronze Drums since the 
Han and Jin Dynasties’ (SEDIS 
Ai HH lal) 179 
Compiler: Li Jiarui £% fri (1895-1975) 
‘Zhanxiang’ (HE) 258 
Tang-Song dynasty drinking song. 
Also written as ( 444) 259 
'Dongdu fu’ ( FLESH) 29 
Poet: Ban Gu HEIE] (32-92 CE) 
Found in juan 1 of Selections of Refined 
Literature (Wenxuan) (X33) 12 n. 
31, 131 
Dongfang wenhua (3823 XE) 83 
A quarterly journal sponsored by 
the Guangdong Chinese Peoples 
Association for the 
Promotion of Culture RA H HE UR XC 
[Efe S. 
Dongguan Hanji (REBEL) 168n.84 
Compiled: Eastern Han dynasty. 
Dongguanyulun (RER) 151 
Author: Huang Bosi zx (E IE (1078-118 
Comprises two juan. 
Juan1 contains: ‘Han jinchun shuo’ ¢ 732 
SESS) 151 
Dongjing menghua lu (FARRER) 255, 
346 
Author: Meng Yuanlao Fa JCÆ (fl. twelfth 
century) 
East capital: Kaifeng 
Juan 8 contains a section: "The Sixth 
Day of the Sixth Month: Birthday 
of His Excellency Governor Cui; the 
Twenty-Fourth Day: Birthday of the 
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nu 


God [Erlang] of the God Protects 
Daoist Temple’ (7x H7x H et aE 
OU A APRIL IE AL) 346 


INDEX 


Juan 9; according to Jao Tsung-i, this 
juan contains a section titled ‘The 
Ceremony and Etiquette of celebrating 
the Longevity of the Emperor: The 
First Cup of Imperial Wine’ ( ES 
feb — SiN ). In prevailing 
sources, it does not, and in fact 
contains one titled: ‘Ministers, Royal 
Dukes, Imperial Relatives, and the 
Myriad Officials enter the Imperial 
Chambers to celebrate the Emperor’s 
Longevity’ ( #8UREREABA 
WEB) 2550.74 
‘Dongtian chunxiao' HRA) 19 
Qin piece. 
Ducheng jisheng (Ec) 265 

Author: Nai Deweng ifj] (5:55; surnamed 
Zhao #4 (fl. thirteenth century); ‘weng’ 
$5 is a respectful term for an old man. 

Contains a chapter: ‘Washe zhongji’ 

(HAER) 265 
‘Dui qin you sha sheng pan’ ( HESAR 
BH) m 
Poet: Liang She 27$ ( fl. Tang dynasty) 
In juan 508 of Wenyuan yinghua. (XZE 
DEE) q 
Dunhuang duosuo. (FERRE 

Published in 1925. 

Author and collator: Liu Fu ZI 
(1891-1934) also called Liu Bannong 
BIE. 

Dunhuang miji liuzhen xinbian (PORRE 
AAW) 242 
Author and collator: Kanda Toyoda f 

= —BB (1897-1984) 

Published in 1947; first published in 1938 
as Dunhuang miji liuzhen (PUES 


Lu 


i) 242 


SE) 242 
Dunhuang Pipa Scores (JORE ae ) 218, 
230 
Dunhuang manuscripts. 
Dunhuang qu (SH) 243 
Book by Jao Tsung-i. 
Dunhuang yanjiu (PURGE) 245 
Modern journal. 


Dunhuang yishu zongjiao yu liyue wenming 
( SUBMIT BEST HA) 83 
Modern Book. 
Author: Jiang Bogin 21H 8) 


INDEX 


‘Dunhuang yuepu wupu youguan zhu wenti’ 


Racal ) 228 


( BUSS eae 
Paper by Jao Tsung-i. 


‘Eighteen Hammers: Quick’ ( -H/E ) 


249 
Xian ‘drum-blow’ music #£"/2% piece. 


Erbai lanting zhaijinshiji (Ale Se 
iat) 160 
Author: Wu Yun 55€ (1811-1883) 


Erya (PRE) 8, 60,126 
Many authors: third century BCE 
Section 1: ‘Shigu’ (fmi) 60 
Section 7: ‘Shiyue’ ( #222) 8 
Notes by Xing Bing Fri (932-1010) 
9n.19 
‘Exhibition of Ancient Chinese Lacquerware’ 
PREUR 55 
Tokyo: 23 September 1998 
Book produced: A Mysterious World of 
Ancient Designs: Lacquerware from the 
Tombs of Hubei, China (ZES8E J HRA 
TJ) 55 


Fahua wenju GEES] 77 


Collated by Zhi Yi #15 (538-597) 
Fanwen Fochuan wenxue yanjiu (E SC (58 
SEMA) 77 


Authors: Kimura Taiken AXP Ze EX 
(1891-1930) et al. 
Fanxue ji OEE) 313 
Author: Jao Tsung-i 
Fanyi mingyi ji Cae) 7 
Author: Fa Yun's 75€ (1088-1158) 
Part 2 of juan 2: ‘Alternative names for the 
Buddhas’ (3E(550U44) 77 
‘Fast Composition’ ( HH) 247 
Dunhuang composition. 
Feijian zhai beilu (FER FREE) 178 
Author: Wei Kizeng' BUSH (1828-1881) 
Fengjiao yaojue AAEE 125 
Author: Yi Feng 32% (fl. Western Han 
dynasty) 
Fengsu tongyi (EAI) 4 49, 95, 129 
Author: Ying Shao f£] (fl. second 
century) 
Essay 6: ‘Shengyin pian’ ( =F 
129 


ud 
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The sixth essay of the surviving ten. 
'Xingshi pian’ (HRK) 49 
This essay is not normally assigned a 
number. 
Exegete: Zhang Shu 5E8] (178131847); 
text: Editorial Notes (SEE) 49 

‘The Five Elements’ (‘Wuxing’) (fT) 52 
Essay on Guodian bamboo slips. 

‘Fo shuo Lengjia Chanmen xitan zhang’ 

(HERES URP IZEK) 349 
Dunhuang manuscript. 

‘Formal Policy Proposal’ (iff) 280 
Author: Cui Zhuo Æ fh Y fl. tenth century) 

‘Formal Policy Proposal’ (fff) 282 
Author: Dou Yan Sfk (9i8- 960) 

‘Formal Policy Proposal’ (fff) 296-297 
Author: He Xian Fill (933-988) 

‘Formal Policy Proposal’ (iff) 284 
Author: Wang Pu EF) (906-959) 

‘Formal Policy Proposal’ (fii) 293 
Author: Zhang Zhao fl (894-972) 
Also called the ‘Xiande Era Formal Policy 

Proposal ( AIRF) 305 
Xiande era: 954-960 

‘Four that do not Answer’ (Si buying’) 

(DUA KE) 24n. 22 
Composition in the Southern Sounds 

genre. 

‘Four Sanskrit “Liquid Consonants” R R L 
Land their Influence on the Study of 
Chinese Philology’ ( &55ER R L L UR rg 

Re ESTEBAN EZ EE) 350 
Essay by Jao Tsung-i. 

Translated into Japanese by Kin 
Bunkyo-shi ELE 350 

Published in The Journal of Chinese 
Literature (rp CER) of Kyoto 
University 350 

'Futuzi (`E) 269 
Song mentioned in Dunhuang 

manuscripts. 


Sey 


HT 309 

Cipai melody and rhyme scheme. 
‘Ganquan fu’ ( HRH) 129-130 

Poet: Yang Xiong {Zi (53 BCE—18 CE) 
Gaoseng zhuan (rSf (B) 81 

Author: by Hui Jiao EX (497-554) 


‘Gan cao zi’ ( 
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Gaosheng fanbai ji (e EEG) 81 
Author: Mi Li FFF (fl fourth century) 
Gaozhou fu zhi CES) 177 
Author: Yang Ji 12597 (b. 1837) 
The God Erlang ( —BBT) 346-347, 349 
Composition of the Tang dynasty 
Imperial Music Academy. 
Gongsun Nizi lun Aleta 67 n. 87 
Author: Gongsun Nizi Af#JeEF (fl early 
Warring States period) 
The Gongyang Commentary (Zx-E (8) 65 
Author: Gongyang Gao 7S=# (fl late 
Spring and Autumn period — early 
Warring States period) 
Chapter 6: ‘Duke Wen’ ( X425) 65 
Gongyang zhuan jiegu (SRRA) 
66 
Author: He Xiu: fa ff (129-182) 
‘Goose Dance’ (Jf 5i SE) 342 
Cipai or qu set melody. 
Great Encyclopedia of the Yongle era (7k #2 
KEL) 177 n. 18, 293, 340 
Finished in 1407. 
Includes: Xiwen san zhong jiaozhu (XSL 
—RÉBZE) 340 
Cited as: Yongle dadian Xiwen san 
zhong jiaozhu. (KÆRAR 
FEREE) 340 
Great Vehicle (RÆ) 314 
Buddhist scripture. 
The Greater Learning (K®) 66n. 83 
Authorship disputed: of the 
post-Confucian period to early Han 
dynasty. 
‘Greater Xia (KE) 287 
Ancient dance. 
‘Gudai tonggu fenbu diyu’ ( rf Sli 1t 
St) 179 
Modern article. 
Author: He Jisheng {@]4¢4E 
Gugong canghua jieti (HUE Jek 
42 
Modern Book. 
Gujin cihua (Hus) 310 
Author: Shen Xiong XZE (fl. early Qing 
dynasty 
There is also a Song dynasty text by the 
same name which is entirely different 
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and does not mention anyone called 
Lü Peng EB 30 
Gujin yuelu (HS 428%) 13,269 
Compiler: Shi Zhijiang F279 [7 
(fL sixth century) 


Now lost. 
Gu tonggu tulu (EISES) 180 
Modern book. 


Author: Wen You HJA 
Guwen sisheng yun CE SCVURBHE) 53 
Author: Xia Song Ef Ji (985-1051) 

Guwenzi yanjiu C X E25) 354 
Modern journal. 
‘Guankou shendui (ELTE: ) 349 
Song dynasty Imperial Music Academy 
comic sketch composition. 
Guanyinzi (BFF) 24 
Eponymous text by Guanyin [55] 
(fl. late Spring and Autumn period — 
early Warring States period) 
‘Section 3: Beams’ ( ZFR} 24 
Guanzi (TF) 96,139 
Eponymous text by Guan Zhong 
(723-645 BCE) 
Essay 8: ‘You guan pian’ (HEA) 139 
Essay u: Zhou he pian’ (Hf Gf) 140 
Essay 41: ‘Wuxing pian’ ( Ziff) 139 
Essay 58: ‘Di yuan’ (HE EI) 140 
Essay 75: ‘Shan quan shu’ ( LIES) 96 
Essay 84: ‘Qingzhong wu pian’ (EJK, 
fm) 140 
Guanzi buzhu (TE) 140 
Includes notes by Yin Zhizhang Zl 
= (660-718) 
‘Guanzi wuxing pian yinlü sixiang yanjiu' 
ETEM GHERBUITL) 139, 
140 n. 52 
Modem scholar. 
Author: Li Chunyi li — 
Found in: Zhonghua wenshi luncong 
(HESS STH) 135n.35 
Guang bowu zhi (EH e 32 
Compiler: Dong Sizhang 3 75} 
(1586-1628) 
‘Guangchuan shuba’ CEER) 155 
Dong You Æ} (fl. late eleventh-early 
twelfth centuries) 
Juan 3 contains an entry on 'Ancient bells 
ofGuozhou (SW TES) 163 
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Guangdong tong zhi (ERM) 177 

Contributing editors include Huang Zuo 
ta 7r. (1490-1566) and Ruan Yuan 
DET (1764-1849). 

Guangdong xinyu (FRR Hae) 169 
Author: Qu Dajun J ALJ (1630-1696) 

Guangdong Yaozu wenshu «ERR EHR 
MG) 350 
Author unknown. 

Copy made in the yiyou L 5 year of the 
Guangxu 34% era (1885) 350 
Guangxi tonggu chutan (FEISS ER) 
186 
Modern book. 
Author: Huang Zengqing m1% Bg 
Guangya (RAE) 95, 263 
Author: Zhang Yi 548 (fl. third century) 
Juan 5 includes: ‘Shi yan, Part One (Of 
Two)’ (Ei E) 263 
Juan 8 includes: ‘Shi yue’ ( #22 
Guangya shuzheng (IT ) 95 
Author: Wang Niansun efi 
(1744-1832) 
Juan 8 includes notes on musical 
instruments 95 
Guangya tang shiji ( FATE SFE ) 
204 n. 183 
Poetry anthology of Zhang Zhidong 

SR 78] (1837-1909) 

Guangyang zaji CIS RESO) 319 
Author: Liu Xianting SRR (16481695) 

‘Gui qu lai [xi] c? (FRA BE) 37n.n4 
Author: Tao Yuanming [hd HA (365-427) 

Guiyifang (93871) 53 
Author: Liu Juanzi 21337 (c.370-450) 
Huangfu 5x & is a place name. 

‘Gui yuantian ju’ (FREI) 37 
Poetry suite by Tao Yuanming Paji BA 

(365-427) 

Guoji daojiao keyi ji yinyue yantaohui 
lunwenji (EE SUBE RS Seat 
VI CE) 350 
Modern publication. 
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ESk) 159 


Haiwai jijin tulu CRS SS 
3 # (18941983) 


Author: Rong Geng £X Bi 
Hanguan CHE) 139 
Written in the Han dynasty or shortly 
after. 
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Hanjian (F) 53,309 
Author: Guo Zhongshu ZURI (d. 977) 
Han shu (EXE) 9, 45, 122, 128 
Author: Ban Gu HEM] (32-92 CE) 
Juan 6:‘Wudi ji’ ( RTEZ) 122 
Juan 12: Pingdi ji’ ( THER 128 
Juan zi;'Lüli zh? ( ETE ) 128 
Juan 22: ‘Liyue zhi’ (#84255 ) 129 
Juan 30: 'Yiwen zhi’ (XE) 9, 45, 
139, 145 
Category: ‘Daojia 22€ 45 
Juan 64 includes: ‘Biography of Wang Bao’ 
EZ (90-51BCE) 65 
Han shu yini EBR) 22n. 25 
Author: Meng Kang ii BE (fl. third 
century) 
Han shu xuli (EE) 122 n. 25, 
138 n. 45 
Author: Yan Shigu AÉ tE (581-645) 
Hanzhi tiaoli ETRE) 144 
Author: Yao Zhenzong Hkjk 
(1842-1906) 
Heguanzi (487i) 71 
Eponymous text by Heguanzi (fl. Warring 
States period). 
‘He xing wenquan’ (327m 58) 141 
Fu poem by Liu Zhaoxia Ž¥HES (fl. Tang 
dynasty) 
Liu Zhaoxia is also called Liu Xia 
SE. 
A History of Buddhism (5358) 78 
Author: Tang Yongtong 3% Hj! 
(1893-1964) 
Hua Jiaye pin EWE 74 
The third item of these is: The Zhongbenqi 
jing CHEER), translated by Kang 
Mengxiang Ex; t (#2) and Tan 
Guo ÆR (both fl. late second-early 
third centuries) 73-76, 78-81 
Huajian ji (1618158) 309 
Author: Ouyang Jiong EX Ez; Jf] (896-971) 
Xu Ff introduction 309 
‘Ba EliPostscript by Zhu Yizun ARES 
(1629-1709) 310 
Huazhou zhi EJN) 200 
Contains: Jinshilüe' (4l &) 201 
Huainanzi (YEPAT) 6, 48, 89, 133, 164 
Author: Liu An &I|Zz (179-122 BCE) 
Essay 1: Yuandao xun’ ( JRI) 48 
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Huainanzi (cont.) 
Essay 3: Tianwen xur (Xll) 89, 
142 
Essay 4: ‘Dixing xun ( Fe Fill) uo, 142 
Essay 8: ‘benjing xur ( ÆJI) 29 
Essay 15: binglüe xun (Elis) 164 
Essay 19: Xiuwu xun (14755) 6 
'Huainanzi de yuelü xue (7fEpg-T-J4É 
GRE!) 143 
Yang Meilei £2 ZA (1897-1928) 
Published in Min duo zazhi ( $% 
#7), vol.8, no.1 143n.66, 372 
Huangdi sijing (eat VUZE) m 
Book written on silk unearthed at 


p= 


Mawangdui E 

Author not known: Warring States period. 

Huangting neijing jing (JENER) 30 

Revelatory text received by Wei Huacun 
BAEC (252-334) 

Also called: Taishang qinxin wen (RE 
ZL) 30, 34 

The first introduction (of two) is called 
"Yanggu shenwang xu’ (ZAX 

EP) 30n.88 
The Yanggu Spirit-King: a mythological 
being. 

The second introduction (of two) is called 
'Liangqiuzi xu. (ATF) 30 
Liangqiuzi: fl. eighth century. 

Stanza 1: Shangqing zhang’ < E7553) 

31 
Stanza 19: ‘Ruode zhang’ (74 f=) 32 
'Huangyinger (154) 343 
Cipai set melody and rhyme scheme. 
'Huangzhong ( $% ) 144 
Huangzhong lü (=i 
Huangzhong tongyun HHH) 148 

Author: Du Tiande #5 EHÍS (fl. Ming - 

Qing dynasties 
Huangzhong yuantong ($8780) 147 

Author: Qian Xiling $890 
(fL fourteenth century 

Yuantong era: 1333-1335 

'Huntuo' CERRO 251 
Central Asian piece mentioned in 


Jiegu lu (FREER) 


INDEX 


RES) 75 


Immeasurable Longevity « 48 
Buddhist text. 
Imperial Readings of the Taiping Era (>I 
(E92) 11, 48, 51, 135, 151, 283 
An encyclopedia compiled in 977—783. 
Juan 1-15: ‘Tian bu’ (RZE) 
Juan 563-584: ‘Yue bu’ (288) 153, 175, 
257 
Juan 577-579: ‘Qin (2) 10-11, 53 
Juan 659-679: ‘Dao bu’ (#425) 50-51 
Juan 669-671: ‘Fu er’ (HEBR) 50n.18 
Juan 821-836: ‘Zichan bu’ (HÆRE) 48 
Juan 834: ‘Diao’ ($5) 48 
‘In the Frosty Sky, a Dawn Bugle Call’ <A 
EFA) 273 
Song dynasty song. 
‘The Incantation of Marshal Tian’ ( Hi 
FINE > 331 
Ingenious Heart (Qiao xin) (V0) 32,50 
Author: Wang Sun f% (untraceable, 
pre-Qin dynasty 
No specific records of this author or text 
could be found. 
‘The Inscription of Chongyou Temple’ 
(‘Chongyou guan ming’) (OHAR ) 
237 
Author: Zhang Shao 5R4A 
Tang dynasty) 
‘Inscriptions of the Qin Terrace’ (‘Qintai zhi 
ming’) (222794) 27 
Author: Wang Zhong 7H? (1744-1794) 
‘Investigation into the Length of the 
Huangzhong Pipe’ (‘Huangzhong 
guanchang kao’) («$E E75 ) 135 
Author: Chen Qiyou (1917-2006) 
Found in: Journal of Chinese Literature 
and History ( PÆ E ims) 1962: 
183-188 135 n. 35 
‘Investigation of the East and West Oceans’ 
(‘Dong xi yang kao’) ( RPE) 194 
Author: Zhang Xie RE (1574-1640) 
‘Invitation for a Drunken Dance’ ( 5i% 
SEDE) 239 
Tenth century pipa piece. 


N 


(fl. Southern 


The Jade Sea Encyclopedia (Yu hai) (-E38) 
283 
Author: Wang Yinglin EJER (1223-1296) 


INDEX 


Jichu SÉ) 205 
Musical composition. 
Jinchun fu’ ($F) 154 
Poet: Liang dynasty emperor Jian Wendi 
who only reigned for a short time 
ASA SCF (503-551, 1. 549-551) 
Jüin cun (SBE) 181 
Author: Li Guangting 2=5'¢/f (late 
eighteenth-early nineteenth 
centuries) 
Jixian lu (Elk) 50 
Author: Du Guangting #EJERE (850-933) 
Jiayan’ (RE) 309 
Lyric song compilation made in the 
Yongxi era (7HE, 984—987). 
Jianzhuang zhuiwen (AJER) 153 
Author: Chen Zhan [if (1753-1817) 
Juan 4 contains: ‘Investigation of the 
Bronze Chun’ ($73) 153 
Jiangcun shilun KTTT EA) 347 
Author: Li Sichun £ ffi (1893-1960) 
Jiangjin xian zhi (TERRE) 207 
Juan 15 includes: Jinsh? (4274) 207 
Jiangjingwen jiaozheng’ ( EKE X cas) 


221 
Author: Zhou Shaoliang Jj 48 


(1917-2005) 
Jiangyun lou shumu (EEH) 147 
Jiaochou tongyi (KEE HEE) 143 
Author: Zhang Xuecheng REIR 
(1738-1801) 
Jiaofang ji CHEL) 270 
Author: Cui Lingqin #2 4$X (fl. eighth 
century) 
Jiaofang jijian ding (ZUH CF] 270 
Author: Ren Erbei ££ — JE (1897-1994) 


PA 


AE HR 


Also named: Ren Bantang (EIB 
Jiaoxiang (2822) 249 
Journal of the Xi’an Music Conservatoire 
PRE epe 
Jie chao ji (ESSE) 198 
Poetry anthology by Li Kai #°$# 
(1686-1746 
Jiegulu (YES SR) 251 
Author: Nan Zhuo A Ei 
(fL ninth century) 
Jindaishichao (4T4 GFE) 204 n.183 
Poetry anthology published in 1923. 
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Jinnishixie (4JE43]8) ) 173 
Author: Luo Zhenyu Z&fig E (1866-1940) 

Jinshiqi (#02) 159 
Author: Zhang Yanchang (1738-1814) 

Jin yixitonggu kao. (BRRR) 174 
Author: Luo Shilin EE (1783-1853) 
Yixi era: 405-419 

Jin yu qinkan (ERES) 34 
The journal survived for only one issue 

in 1936. 
Contains: ‘Qinxin shuo’ (ifi) by 


Hu Zifu tH% (fL early twentieth 
century) 34 
Jingdian shiwen (SERT SC) 168, 293 


Author: Lu Deming BEER (c.550—630) 
Jing guan yin (734845 ) 19 
Qin piece. 
Jing jin Dongpo wenji shiliie KHERI 
BUE) 36 
Compiler: Lang Ye B'/SHié ( fl. Southern 
Song dynasty) 
Jingnan cuigu bian (Hj) 155 
Authors: Zhou Maoqi J& 47:55 (1836-1896) 
and Liu Han £[j$8 (fl nineteenth 
century) 
Jingyou dayue tu (FIERE) 157 
Author: Nie Chongyi #5238 (fl tenth 
century) 
Jingyou era: 1034-1038 
Jiu huan cao’ (7L P$) 19 
Qin piece. 
Jiujing wenzi (JU SC.) 293 
Usually called (FLAK FE) 293 
Completed in 837. 
Journal of Chinese Literature € "pi xz 
ESSE) 350 
Published by Kyoto University HEK. 
The Journal of the Research Department of the 
Toyo Bunko (XR7ESESR) 194 


XR 
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Kaitian chuanxin ji (BARIER) 243 
Author: Zheng Qi ŽEK (839-910) 
Kaiyuan era: FJC, 713-741 
Tianbao era: KE, 742—756 

Kaiyuan shijiao lu (BATCRE BIER) 75 
Author: Zhi Sheng 47%. (fl. eighth 

century) 
Kaiyuan era: 713-741 
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Kaiyuan zhan jing (BJC E} u9 
Kaiyuan era: 713-741 
Author: Gautama Siddha; Chinese name 
Bae 767% (fl. eighth century) 
Juan 93 quotes Zhengyue shuodan bafeng 
zhan (IE AYAEL/\ ela ) by Wei 
Xian (fl. Han dynasty) ug 
Kaogutu (7 El) 158 
Author: Lü Dalin Ab (1042-1090) 
Kaoguxuebao (#4 EE) 356 
Modern journal. 
‘Kind Teacher Bin’ (42S Bii) 258 
Tang-Song dynasty drinking song. 
'Konggue mingwang zhu shenzhow’ (FLÆ 
BHESRTUL) & 
Tantric Buddhist text translated by 
Po-Srimitra Fi J UAE ZEE (d. 343 
Kuicheng tujing (EWIE) 210 
Lost book. 


‘Ladies of the Court’ (‘Kung-chung-tu’) 
(ahja) 239 n.18 
Northern Song dynasty painting, artist 
not known. 

‘Lady of the Wang Family’ (ERZ) 215, 

234 
Pipa piece. 

‘Lankavatara Sutra of Great Vehicle 
Buddhism: Siddham Chapter’ ( KRIS 
WA GK) (22) EE) 314 
Text cited in a Dunhuang manuscript. 

Laozi (EF) 28, 43 
Eponymous text by Laozi (571-471 BCE) 
Also called: Dao de jing (38 $858 ) 
Essay2 56 
Essay4 33n.102 
Essay55 56 
Essay 59 59 

Lat Pao (UJ) 199 
Singapore Chinese newspaper published 

1881-1932. 
‘Bronze Drum dispels Pestilence’ ($95 
IPE) 199 
Article on the eleventh day of the sixth 
month of the wuzi JÈ F year of the 
Guangxu 34% era (1888). 

LeShanzhi (#215) 347 
Authors: Huang Rong F$% (fl. eighteenth 

century) et al. 


INDEX 


Leipian (Xf) 260 

Completed in 1066 by Sima Guang 
=] É (1019-1086) 

Lidai shiyu cihua (MERS iain) 310 
Compiled on imperial command in 1707. 
‘cihua’ is juan 111-120 of Lidai shiyu 310 

Lishu (188) 152 
Author: Chen Xiangdao [ii t E38 

(1053-1093) 

Lixing yuanya (FEMETCHE) 18 

Author: Zhang Tingyu 5E XE -k 
(fL late sixteenth—-early seventeenth 
centuries) 

Lianshe gaoxian zhuan (itt a BE) 36 
No date or author given. 

Also called: The Eighteen High Virtuous of 
the East Wood (Donglin shiba gaoxian 
zhuan) CRP) EE) 36 
N. 109 

The entry for Tao Yuanming is listed 
under his formal name Tao Qian [iJ 

'& and not Tao Yuanming [4/71] his 
soubriquet 36n. 109 

Lianting shichao REF) 201, 344 
Author: Cao Yin '& (1658-1712) 

Juan 7 includes a section: ‘Zai guo Zheng 
shi jiang cun' (RERIT ) 

344 n. 55 

Lianxu geji (EZAR) 196 
Author: Li Suiqiu 2275 (1602-1646) 

Lianglei xuan yiqi tushi (WE SEAS 

ef) 160 
Author: Wu Yun 55€ (1811-1883) 

Liexian zhuan (JIMU) 32, 51 
Author: Liu Xiang £lJ[S] (77-6 BCE 
In juan 1: ‘Qin Gao zhuan’ (Z R) 52 
Liexian zhuan jiaojian (JUNE ) 

51 
Author: Wang Shumin XE AVI 
(1914-2008) 

Liezi (JIJ F} 23n.67 
Eponymous text by Liezi (451-376 BCE) 

Juan 2: Essay on the Yellow Emperor 

(EPWER) 23n. 67 

Lingbiao luyi (RSE) 175 
Author: Liu Xun £/f& ( fl. ninth century) 

Lingshu jing (SERRE) 107 n. 4, 13 
Author: not known; written in the Eastern 

Zhou dynasty or Spring and Autumn 
period. 


INDEX 


The second of two books that comprise 
Huangdineijing (3& NE) 
107 n.4 
Juan n contains: 'Essay on Nine Palaces 
and Eight Winds’ ( ILE / Vif ) 
(Essay 77 of the entire book) 13 
‘Listening to the Music of Fujian’ 
(HEISE) 344 
Poem by Cao Yin "2 z& (1658-1712) 
Liucheng xianzhi (S) 178 
Contains a section: Jinshi’ (47H) 173 
Liuyingtang ji (KEE) 197 
Poetry anthology of Liang Peilan 22 {iff 
(1629-1705) 
Longan (PEZ) 301 
A piece of music of the Tang Dynasty and 
Five Dynasties played on ‘suspended 
instruments’: bells, chimes, and drums. 
Longan (PEZ) 301 
A Five Dynasties ‘repertory item’. 
Longhuqinpu (GENES) 27 
Compiler: Shi Guozhen AE 
(fL sixteenth century) 
Printed in 1570. 
Contains: ‘Ting qin fu’ (SEE BE) 27 
Longkan shoujian (Efa F) 260 
Author: Xing Jun £725 (fl late tenth- 
early eleventh centuries) 
Juan 2 includes the entry for the ‘hand’ F 

radical 260 

Longkan shoujian xinbian (Efe Fii 
rei) 261 
Author: Pan Chong-gui 7$ Ea il 

(1908-2003) 

Contains an appendix: '(Longkan) 
shoujian Dunhuang xieben ziti 
xiangtongbiao’ ( ( Efa] 4 
fin) BUSES ASRS AHIR] Ze 
261 

'Longxi Li shi zai xiu gongde ji’ ( REIER 

Hpi ) 219 
Dunhuang stele erected in 776. 
‘Looking at my Native Area: Slow’ ( X 5 
TE ) 248 

Xian ‘drum-blow’ music S£ piece. 
The Lost Book of the Zhou Dynasty 

QE) 128 
Also translated as: The Unofficial Book of 
the Zhou Dynasty 
Written: approximately third century BCE 
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Juan 53: Explanation of the Months’ 
(HEFE ) 128 
‘Lushan yao’ ( JELRE) 32 
Poet: Li Bai ZEE] (701-762) 
Lushizhaji (REERALEC) 163 
Author: Lu Zengxiang [et TÉ (1816-1882) 
Lushizashuo (ERER) 259 
No author given and the text as a whole 
does not appear to have survived. 
Lili (ERE) 128 
Author: Jing Fang 5 (77-37 BCE) 
‘Lüshi chunqiu guyue pian xihuang jiejie’ 
(EREKE Ka aE) 127 
Author: Liu Fu £l[f£ (1891-1934) 
Article in: Literature ( S8 ), Shanghai, 
issue 2, article 6. 
Lüshu (1%) 128,132,140 
Found in the Ri shu H £f unearthed 
among the Qin bamboo writing slips 
of Fangmatan [iC HE. 
Lüshu KEH) 143 
Author: Jing Fang 5 (77-37 BCE) 
Liixue huitong (t&52 838) 81 
Wu Nanxun 42.992 (1927-2008) 
Lüxue xinshuo (EE eR) 136 

Author: Zhu Zaiyu RAF (15361611) 

‘Blown Modes and Tunings: Eighth 
Proposition’ ( RE /\) 136 

Lunciwuyao ima) 299 

Author: Yang Shouzhai £55] 33 
(fl. thirteenth century) 

His original name is Yang Zuan $324; 
Yang Shouzhai 55] Ef is his 
soubriquet. 

The second ‘Essential’ is: ‘Discourse 
on the Lü Modes: If they are not in 
response to the Months, then the 
Result is unbeautiful’ ( RET KE 
HITS) 299 

Lunheng (ŠR) m9 
Wang Chong E F (27-97 CE) 


Chapter 43: Biandong pian’ ( €f ) 
119 
Luogujing (ESL ) 258 
Recent text. 


‘Lyrics to a Piece in the Gong Mode’ 
CHa) 238 
Title to an item in British Library 
manuscript S(tein).6171 238 
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Mahàparinirvàna Sutra. (KACER) 
350 
Translation by Tan Wuchen =f}: juan 
8 contains ‘Tenet on the Nature of 
Tathagata’ ( 4136 Era ); the fourth 
section, the fifth subsection 350 
Translation by Hui Yan 2&8: 
juan 8 contains "Tenet on Written 
Language ( Xrm }; the thirteenth 
tenet 350 
‘The Male Phoenix returns to the Clouds’ 
EESE) 252 
Dunhuang piece; Pelliot manuscript. 
‘The Male Phoenix takes the Chick’ 
BUKE) 269 
A song but unclear what it is. 
Probably eleventh century or possibly 
earlier. 
Manshu (Z) 197 
Author: Fan Chuo #4 ( fl. ninth 
century) 
Maofeng zhenyin man lu NAE HE 
257, 338 
Poetry anthology by Shi Hao $) 
(1106-1194) 
Contains a poem to the cipai set melody 
and rhyme scheme ‘Pink Butterfly’ 
CATER ) 338-339 
Master Liu Tomb Inscription WEB) 
307 
Master Liu: Liu Yong fil7K (987-1053) 
Master Lii’s Spring and Autumn Annals 
ERB) 100,11 127, 141 
Also called: Lülan ( E18) 127 
Author: Lü Buwei E^ & (d. 235 BCE) 
Juan 5; ‘Zhongxia’ ( {2 ) 100, 127 
Passage 2: ‘Dayue’ CKÉÉ) 141 
Passage 3: ‘Chiyue’ ( (2%) 141 
Passage 4: ‘Shiyin’ (Xi ) 127 
Also called: ‘Heyue’ ( #42) 141 
Passage 5:‘Guyue’ ( #742) 100, 135 
Juan 6: Jixiad (2B) 141,127 
Passage 2: ‘Yinli’ (1108) 141 
Passage 3: ‘Yinchu’ (#7 J) 141 
Passage 4: ‘Zhiyue’ (AE) 141 
Juan 13: You shi lav (A4) im 
Passage 1: ‘You shi’ (45) m 
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Mengpo shi huogu congbian (FI EIE 
HE) 156 
Authors: Zou Shilu [38 
(1864-1940) and Zhou Qingyun 
HBS (18661934) 
Mengxi bitan (ZERK) 229 
Author: Shen Kuo Zt (1031-1095 
Miancheng loujichao (EIRIS) vn 
Juan 3 includes: ‘Guangzhou zongdu 
junmen tonggu ji’ CHONG SEP 
ial) 172 
‘Miaozhen zar (WAA) 217-219 
Dunhuang manuscript: P.3718 
‘Midnight’ ( F) 269 
A song but unclear what it is. 
Probably eleventh century or possibly 
earlier. 
Mingbaoji (E36) 37 
Author: Tang Lin fii (600-659) 
Ming Dynasty Chaozhou Libretti: Five Types 
(Mingdai Chaozhou xiwen wu zhong) 
CHAP OHNO AE) 343 
Modern book. 
The Mingtang yueling (HŒ 
Ancient text. 
Modal Temperament ( {#2 ) 282 
Author: Wang Pu EF) (906-959) 
‘Mogao ku gongde j? ( Et Hac) 217 
Dunhuang manuscript: P.3564 
‘Mo Mountain Stream’ (ÆU) 253 
Dunhuang dance notation. 
Monthly Publication of Musical Scores & H FI 
AES) 228 
Twentieth century series. 
Moji CREL) 294 
Author: Wang Zhi £$Ẹ (fl. twelfth 
century) 
Mozi (S&T-) 47,58 
Eponymous text, author: Mozi 25 
(c.468-376 BCE 
Juan 3 contains essay no. 12 of the whole 
Mozi, an essay called: Shangtong 
zhong’ ( HEF >) 58n.51 
‘Mugong, Ruler of the State of Lu, asks Zisi’ 
(BECHTE) n 
Essay written on Guodian bamboo slips. 
Lu Mugong: d. 377 BCE, r. 410-377 BCE 
Zisi (Confucius' grandson): 483-402 BCE 
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Music and Art (Yinyue yishu) (Er El ) 
228 
Shanghai journal. 
Musical Ceremonial of Past Dynasties (FEN, 
Se) 305 
Author: Xu Jing'an (R= ¥ (fl. Tang 
dynasty) 
Juan 10: "Texts and Scores of Items of 
Musical Repertories’ ( 4222 y i ) 
234 n. 3, 305 
‘Music for Breaking through the Ramparts’ 
(BEDAE) 302 
Poem by Liu Yong fk. (987-1053) 
‘Music for Completed Achievements and 


Celebration of Goodness’ ( THERE 
3ÉUÉ) 309, 


Tang dynasty composition. 
Also called: ‘Dance of Discoursing on 
Achievements’ ( Z$) 302 
‘Music for Pouring out the Cup’ ARE 
241 


Dunhuang pipa piece. 
A poem of this name is found in Liu 
Yong's flle (984-1053) 
Yuezhang ji (#22242) 2411. 23, 
276, 307 
Also, a cipai melody and rhyme scheme 
270 
‘Music for Pouring out the Cup: Long Melody’ 
ARAR) 241 n. 23 
Lyrics to a folksong found in Yunyao ji 
(SERE) 
'Music for Throwing aBall’ Habri 310 


Poet: Huangfu Song SYA (fl. ninth 
century 

Also, a cipai melody and rhyme scheme 
303, 308-309 


‘Music of Greater Giving ( KY) 284 
Eastern Han dynasty genre of music. 


'Nanfang caomu zhuang bianwei’ ( Bj 7j 4 
ARKH ES) 53 
Author: Ma Tai Loi EZEZ 
Bulletin of Chinese Studies, Department of 
Chinese, the University of Hong Kong 


(BAS PAE), juan 1:2, 
1987 363 
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Nanhaibaiyong (Riva aK) 172 
Author: Fang Xinru 7 [ifi (1177-1222) 
Entry: Bronze Drum’ (SS ) 176 

Nanhaiji gui neifa zhuan. (BAW er i VJ 
PNG) m 
Author: Yi Jing 3&7 (635-713) 

Nanjiao guchui gequ. C Fej [occ 
Comprises: 


) 302 


= 


‘Showing the Way’ (‘daoyin’ 
(2851) 300 
‘Six Prefectures’ (‘liuzhou’) ( 7\)N ) 
300 
‘The Twelve Watches’ (‘Shi’er shi’) 
(TEP) 303 
‘Nei xing cheng wen’ (Af T3 X.) 238 
Title of an item in British Library 
manuscript S(tein).2146 
The New Official Book of the Tang Dynasty 
(HURE) 179 
Authors: Ouyang Xiu EXEZ42 (1007-1072) 
et al. 


Juan 11-60: treatises 16 
Juan 59 lists the qin piece: Shi cao 
(EER) 16 
See: ‘Bing (third) Section’ PNŠ) 
‘Ming jia’ (ZX ) 
Juan yo includes: ‘Feng Ang zhuan' 
(ee) 179 
Juan 222 includes: 'Nanman, Part Three 
(of Three)’ (Bg SE P) 179 
Includes: ‘Xicuan zhi nan’ ( P4% 
PA) 179 
The Cuan are an ancient ethnicity. 
The New Official History of the Five 
Dynasties (EARE) 224, 281 
Authors: Ouyang Xiu EXE {E (1007-1072) 
et al. 
Juan 55 includes: ‘Biography of Cui Zhuo’ 
(EIR) 281 
‘New Willow Lyric Song’ XP Eollas] > 
304-305 
Poem: Zhang Hu jili (785-849 
‘Next Time Ju(-Movement) ( FRH) 258, 
266 
Tang - Song dynasties drinking song. 
Also called: 'Next Time Ju(-Movement)' 


(FR) 266 
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'Nishang faqu' ( RAH) 304 
Music of the Central Asian Qiuci 42% 
Section. 
Niaozi’ (B=) 315 
Beijing manuscript, no. 64. 
Notes on Reading Dunhuang Pipa Scores 
(SUSE MEL) 242 
Book by Jao Tsung-i. 


The Official Book of the Chen Dynasty 
(BRE) 178 
Juan g includes: ‘Biography of Ouyang 
Wei’ (EPAM) 178 
The Official Book of the Jin Dynasty (=) 
36, 128, 172 
Author: Fang Xuanling 55 ZH (579-648) 
Juan 16-18: ‘Lili zh? (EEE) 137 
Juan 26: ‘Shi huo zhi’ ( AEE) 172 
Juan 94: 'Yinyiliezhuan' ( RRIS ) 
36 
The entry for Tao Yuanming is listed 
under his formal name Tao Qian 
tg and not Tao Yuanming 
[gH] his soubriquet. 
The Official Book of the Later Han Dynasty 
(EE) 21, 124, 168 
Author: Fan Ye ŞE (398-445) 168 
Juan 24: Biography of Ma Yuan’ 
(RS TRE) 168 
Juan 30, Part Two (of Two): 'Biography of 
Lang Yi’ ( BBSH(EL) 124 
Juan 60, Part Two (of Two): ‘Biography of 
Cai Yong’ (Z&&& fi) 21 
Notes by Li Xian 225 (655-684) 124 
The Official Book of the Song Dynasty 
(RE) 36,137, 150 
Author: Shen Yue 29 (441-513) 
Juanu: Lizhi’ (f : 137 
Juan1g—21: ‘Yue zhi’ (427) 10n. 21, 
147, 150, 245, 296 
Juan 93: 'Yinyiliezhuan' ( fei 
36 
The entry for Tao Yuanming is listed 
under his formal name Tao Qian [Maj 
"& and not Tao Yuanming Pi)? Fi BA his 
soubriquet. 
The Official Book of the Southern Qi 
Dynasty (FAIS ) 150, 153 


RIU) 


INDEX 


Juan 18: ‘Treatise on Auspicious Omens’ 
CEERI) 153 
Juan 35 includes: ‘Biography of [Xiao] 
Jian, the short-lived Ruler of Shixing’ 
GAME (E) M) 150n.9 
The Official Book of the Sui Dynasty (Sui shu) 
(S83) 16, 78, 125, 130,154 
Authors: Wei Zheng #21 (580—643) 
et al. 
Juan 6-35: treatises (75) 
Juan 13-15: ‘Yinyue zhi’ ( #74275 ) 


78, 154 
Juan 16-18: ‘Liili zh? (EJF) 128, 
139 


Juan 16 quotes substantially from: 
Zhongliiwei ($8158) 130 
Juan 16 contains the essays: 
‘Hesheng pian’ CREER) 145 
‘Shenduo pian’ ( im) 145 
'Lüzhiri (f£ ) 146 
'Houqi ( (5A) 146 
Juan 29-31: ‘Dili zh? (EH) 172 
Juan 32-35: Jingji zh’ ( KRS ) 125, 
146 
In Juan 34: a section titled ‘Wuxing’ 
(FT) 125 
Juan 34 lists the qin piece: Shi cao (Cao 
of the Scholar) (E) 16 
See: ‘Philosophical Works’ (-f-) 
‘Names’ (44) 16 
Juan 41 includes: ‘Su Wei zhuan' 
CERERI) 131 
Juan 49: 'Niu Hong zhuan' ( 
143 
Juan 75 includes: 'He Tuo zhuan' 
CREDE) 145 
Juan 78 includes: ‘Wan Baochang zhuan' 
(HEE) am 


Fh IST 


The Official Book of the Wei dynasty (RE) 


5A) 


170, 265 
Juan 101 includes: ‘Lao zhuan’ ( JA ) 
170 


The Official Corrected Version of ‘The Tale of 
Liu Xibi's Gold Hairpin’ (EF ZIE Ye 
$a) 341-342 
Opera dated to 1431, author not known. 
Scene 4 includes: ‘Dazhai lang’ 

CAFER) 341-342 


> 


INDEX 


Scene 32 includes: ‘Goose Dance’ 


MEIE) 342 
Scene 40 includes: ‘Goose Dance’ 
CHEE) 342 


Scene 64: no specific melody named in 
Jao’s citation 342 
The Official History of the Liao Dynasty (Liao 
shi) (3352) 244, 344 
Author: Tuo Tuo HRR (1314-1355) 
Juan 4: ‘Taizong ji xia. ( RE F ) 244 
Juan 54: ‘Yue zhi’ (#275) 147, 245 
Includes a section: ‘Zhuguo yue’ 
(HERJE) 245 
Juan 70: Shuguo biao’ ( BEJK ) 245 
Juan n6 (the final juan): ‘Guoyu jie’ 
(ESAE) 344 
The Official History of the Ming Dynasty 
(HE) 181 
Juan 40-46: ‘Dili zhi’ ( HIE ) 172,189 
Juan 212 includes: ‘Biography of Liu Xian’ 
( SIRE ) 181 
The Official History of the Northern Dynasties 
CIE) 146 
Author: Li Yanshou 22 4E ( fl. seventh 
century) 
The Official History of the Song Dynasty 
(REY) 10 n. 21, 145, 151, 236, 282 
Authors: Tuo Tuo AA, (1314-1355) et al. 
Juan 48-209: ‘Zhi’ (7) 17,9 
Juan 61-67: ‘Wuxing zhi’ (f Tidi ) 
196 
Juan 126-142: Yue zhi’ (EE) 10, 
247, 296, 298, 300, 302 
Juan 155-162: 'Yiwen zhi’ ( ŻE) 
145 
Juan 263 includes: 'Dou Yi zhuan' 
(ER) 282 
juan 267 includes: ‘Zhang Ji zhuan’ 
GRAH) 236 
Juan 496 includes: 'Xinan zhu yi’ ( FERS 
HER) 204 
The Official History of the Southern Dynasties 
(HE) 150n.9 
Author: Li Yanshou ZE fiEzS (fl. seventh 
century) 
Juan 43 includes: ‘Biography of the Ruler 
ofShixing (4588 Ef) 151 
Juan 66 includes: 'Biography of Ouyang 
Wei’ (EPAM) 178 
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The Official History of the Zhou Dynasty 
Cl) 151, 278 
Juan 26 includes: ‘Biography of Husi 
Zheng (AHY) 151 
‘The Old Fisherman Dance (4S $E ) 
257 
Song dynasty dance. 
The Old Official History of the Five Dynasties 
(EERE) 222, 278-279 
Now lost, but a Qing dynasty 
reconstruction is used instead: 
Jiu Wudai shijiben (PEEK 
SEIER) 293 
Juan 25-74: ‘The Official Book of the Tang 
Dynasty’ (‘Tang shu’) (E) 145 
Juan 14-150: ‘The Official Book of the 
Zhou Dynasty’ (‘Zhou shv’) ( j= 
151, 278 
Juan 127 includes: ‘He Ning zhuan’ 
CALSE) 300 
Juan 128 includes: ‘Bian Wei zhuan’ 
CERI) 279 
Juan 144-145: Yue zhi’ (4255) 245 
The Old Official Book of the Tang Dynasty 
(Bas) 176 
Authors: Liu Xu £[H5 (887—946) et al. 
Juan 15: ‘Xianzong ji’ ( ^st) 
176 n. n3 
Juan 47 lists the qin piece: Shi cao 
(EER) 16 
See: ‘Bing [Third] Section’ (Eh) 
‘Ming jia (442€) 
Juan 159 contains: ‘Zheng Yin zhuan’ 
(BAIE) 176 
‘The Original Stimulus for Nanda becoming a 
Monk (HEHE) 266 
Poem in a Dunhuang manuscript. 
‘Ouyang shi shici be? ( Ex[Zi E& TER iF ) 
178 n. 124 
Compiled by Ouyang Xiu E zi 
(1007-1072) 


i 


Wy 


) 


‘Painting of Han Xizai’s Evening Banquet’ 
RERE ZIE) 238 
Artist: Gu Hongzhong RHPA tE (fl tenth 
century) 
‘Pairs of Swallows’ ( £E5i-T^) 254 
Dunhuang dance notation. 
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‘Passing the Temple of the Southern Sea, 
as it was too late to ascend therein, 


presented to 
Fellow Boat Passenger Wang Mingfu 
Ld 
Hn 


CADAR ^ DECR RE > SIR] 
YEW) 197 
Poet: Zhao Zhixin FE (1662-1744) 
‘Pictorial Explanation of the Evolution of the 
Pipa’ (Ee Flee) 238 
Modern Book. 


Pictorial Representation of the Vimalakirti 
ERER) 243 


H 


Scripture’ (& 
Dunhuang Mogao cave painting, cave 61 


Poetry Anthology of Yi Mountain (Yishan shiji) 


(ALIFE) 198 n. 165 
Poetry anthology of Zhao Zhixin WE 


(1662-1744 
‘A Preliminary Discussion of the Culture of 
the Bashu region of Sichuan’ (E28 X (E 
Platt) 163 
Author: Xu Zhongshu 4R H $f (1898-1991) 
'Pride of the Fisherman's Household 


KAZURI 257 
Song dynasty song. 
‘Prince’s-Feather’ <7KET7E) 338n. 34 
Jao Tsung-i gives this melody as 

CIK&ETE ) 
Set melody and rhyme scheme of 


southern style qu pieces. 


"Prose Eulogy for Younger Cousin Tao 
37 n. 14 


Puxian Opera of Fujian €f 


INDEX 


2) 166 


Pu shu ting ji (bist 
Author: Zhu Yizun RR (1629-1709) 


Included in juan 46: 'Nanhai (miao) er 


tongguba' ( Fava: CHA) —S jg: 


PE) 175 
Puxitanxie (EREKE) 329 
Modern book. 


The author could not be traced. 
TERI TE UTR ) 


330 
Authors: Chen Xiaogao [i 


Modern book. 


Qilüe (CME) 10, 47-48, 57 n. 47 
Compilers: father and son Liu Xiang 
aK 


SIR] (77-6 BCE), Liu Xin Si 


(c.50 BCE-23 CE) 
Original text lost in the Tang dynasty. 
Successor to Bie lu (Al) 57 

Qiyin yunjian (CHES) 322 
A pre-Southern Song dynasty text 
‘Qiao hesheng (A) 341 
Early cipai melody and rhyme scheme 
that seems to have fallen into disuse 


HT 


Qin Cao (ET) 15 
Author/composer: Cai Yong Z*&& 
(133-192) 
Qin Cao (ET) 15 
Author/composer: Han Yu i 
(768-824 


Qin Cao (EFR) 15 
Author/composer: Kong Yan FLT 


Jingyuan’ (REPE ) 
Author: Tao Yuanming [47548] 
(365-427) (268-320 
Puan Mantra (3E] (22) 52) 25, 312, Also called: Qin Cao Yin-Introduction 
317, 319, 321, 323 (CEPS) 15 
Qin composition. Qin cao (EE) 13 
Puan Ñ] (22) (152169) Author: Ma Ruichen Siti (1777 or 
The Puan (Spiritual) Incantations (3£f& 1782-1853 
( #H FL) mo Qinding gujin tushu jicheng (SRE HCAS 
fEEM) 23 
Many authors: 1700-25 
yi 


Buddhist incantations. 


Volumes 655-800: Jingji huibian’ < 


Pusa man’ ( ÈP) 305, 318, 334 
A song current in the late Tang dynasty 
LE) 23 

Volumes 731-740: ‘Yue lü dian’ 


331-332 


Or a late Tang dynasty composition 


331-332 


(EEEH) 23,153 
Volume 738, juan 98: documents 
pertaining to the chunyu 153 


Or a cipai set melody and rhyme scheme 
derived from the song 303, 336-339, 


341 


INDEX 


Volume 739, juan 107: contains 
citation of Huang Xian's zx & 
Qinlun (E) 23 
Qin Heart (Qin xin) (C) 28, 32, 45, 
50-51 
Author: Juanzi 35} (disciple of Laozi 


TET 571-471 BCE) 
Also called: The Book of the Qin (2 


45) 51 
Probably associated with the eponymous 
text Juanzi (3 ), also called: 
Yuanzi (IBF) 45, 49-53, 68, 71 
Qin History (558) 32 
Compiler: Zhu Changwen RRX 
(1039-1098) 
Juan 2: begins with a short article on 
JuanzijE ^ 28 
Qin Inscriptions ($5) 18 
Author: Li You Æ FÈ (c.55-c.135 or 


C.44—c426) 
The original text, if there ever was one, is 


) 


I 


Q 


im 


n 


T 


now lost. 
Qin lun (E) 22 
Author: Huang Xian tiza (fl. Eastern 
Han dynasty) 
Cited in volume 739 of Qinding gujin 
tushujicheng (SX XE vx E 
EK) 23 
Jingji huibian’ (W Ea) 23 
juan 107 of ‘Yue lü dian’ 


( 8) 23 


LL 


Qinlun (i 
Author: Xie Xiyi 38] 75358 (421-466) also 


called Xie Zhuang zl iit. 
Now lost but quoted in Yuefu shiji. KENT 


EIE) 17 


'Qinqu jicheng tiyao’ (2 
Modern publication. 
The book itself is called Qinqu jicheng 


EK) 17 


‘Qingping yue' (7 
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TE 


is Bei Qiong 


A 
47 


Master Teacher Bei 
FL EY (1312-1379) 
Soubriquet: Qingjiang 73; L, ‘of the Qing 
River’. 
Juan 25 includes: ‘Shendu zhai ji ( [E28 
WAS) 22 
Juan 22-30 comprise a chapter whose 
title is:‘Zhongdugao’ (HESS) 22 
ingjin ji (FEE) 200 
Shi Qian 5E28 (fl late fourteenth-early 
fifteenth centuries) 
Includes: ‘Song of the Bronze Drum’ 
(SEX) 200 
EAE) 305 
Late Tang dynasty poem or composition. 
'Qiongdayishi <PH) 69 
Book written on Guodian bamboo slips. 
Qiongzhou fu zhi (WEE) 173 
Juan 43 includes: Jinshi' ( BA) 173 


EY 


Qiugu jingshe jinshitu (KEIR EEN El) 
158 
Compiled in 1813-1817. 
Qiushu (jie) 40 
Author: Zhang Taiyan ÆR% 
(1869-1936) 
Chapter u: ‘Yan xue’ (282) 40 
Quan Han fu (ERA) 57 
Editors include Fei Zhengang £z] 


(b. 1935) 
Quan Hou Han wen (EIRE) 24 
Compiler: Yan Kejun f 8] 25] (1762-1843) 
‘Qin fur (ZHR) 58 
Author: Fu Yi ($35 (d. go CE) 
Appears in juan 21 of Gu wen yuan 


(HE XJB8) (undated) 
‘Qin fu’ (ZHR) 12,51 
Author: Ji Kang fd; Ef (224—263 or 

223-262) 
Appears in juan 18 of Selections of Refined 


Literature (Wenxuan) (X235) 


(= 
The abstracts are found at the beginning 13, 47 
of volume1 17 Ji Kang jijiaozhu (RERE) 
Qinyuan yaolu (ZZEE) 26 13 n. 41 
An anthology copied in the Ming dynasty Author: Dai Mingyang RHH 
Zhengde era (1E (#4, 1506-1521), so no (1902-1953 
single author is prominent. ‘Qin fu’ (ERE 12 
TATE Author: Ma Rong FE ji (79-166) 


Qingjiang Bei xiansheng wenji (75 


AXE) 22 
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Qin kuang (EE) 28 
Author: Xu Hong (RAF (1582-1662), also 
called Xu Qingshan (FF LL or Xu 
Shangying YR. Ei 
Introduction by Qian Fen $83 
(fl. seventeenth century) 28 
Qin qing ying (SES) 56 
Author: Yang Xiong #4/## (53 BCE-18 CE) 
Qin shu (Et) 32 


H 


No reliable record of this text is available. 


Qin Song (K) 28 
Poet: Cai Yong Z$&& (133-192) 

Qin Vows (#2) 66 
Dated to 627 BCE. 

Author: Mugong, ruler of the state 
of Qin Z&f£/ (d. 621 BCE, 
r. 659-621 BCE) 

Qinxue congshu (Z) 20 n. 6o, 32 
Author: Yang Shibai #4 E (1863-1932) 
Contains the essays: 

‘Qin hua’ (ZEE) 18 
‘Qin yu man lu’ (RRS k) 19 
‘Qin xue wenda SANE) 20 

‘Qin yu man lu’ ( ARERR) 19 
Author: Yang Shibai #4 E (1863-1932) 
Found in: Qinxue congshu (FZE) 


m 


20 n. 60, 32 
‘Qiuri oucheng’ (FK fix > 191.53 
Poem by Cheng Hao f$ (1032-1085) 


‘Quzhe’ (Jgfh) 251, 258-259 
Central Asian piece mentioned in 
Jiegu lu. (Fg S ) 
Quan Jin Yuan ci (L&C) 337 
Compiler: Tang Guizhang E E£ 
(1901-1990) 
Quan Song ci (&9Ki]) 301 
Published in 1931. 
Quan Song wen (LER) 293 
Juan 8 contains a formal policy proposal 
by Zhang Zhao 5ŘHA (894-972) 293 
Quan Tang wen (RE SC) 293 
Juan 864 contains a formal policy 
proposal by Zhang Zhao HG 
(894-972) 293 


my 


Rainbow Skirt, Feathered Tunic ( R 
XEM) ags 
Pipa piece. 


INDEX 


Records of Dragon City (SENSE) 347 
Traditionally attributed to Liu Zongyuan 
WASTE (773-819) 
Records of the Grand Historian (230) 45, 
103, 117, 127, 180, 240 
Author: Sima Qian ©] E578 
135 BCE) 
Juan 3: Yin ben ji’ CES) 180 
Juan 24: ‘Yue shu’ ( 4232) 127,144 
Juan 25: Lü shu’ ( £24) 128 
Juan 26: ‘Lishu’ (E ) 144 
Juan 27:‘Tianguan shu’ ( REE) 7 
Juan 31-6o: ‘Shi jiz (EZ) 68 
Juan 46: ‘Tian Jingzhong Wan shijia' 
(Hip) 46 
Juan 47: Kongzi shijia’ (L-T-TE2€ ) 132 
Juan 69: ‘Su Qin liezhuan' ( RAJI ) 
65 
Juan 74: ‘Mengzi Xunqing liezhuan' 
GET RISE) 2 
Juan n7: Sima Xiangru liezhuan’ ( i] Ej 
HEIS) 21n. 62 
Juan 127:'Rizheliezhuan' ( HŽ) 143 
Translated into French (1898) by Édouard 
Chavannes (1865-1918) 103 
Chinese name: 7/lhij. 
Record of Guangzhou (3n) 177 
Author: Pei Yuan 32 Fy (fL Jin dynasty) 
Record of the Heard and the Seen (Wenjian ji) 
(HAEC) 34 
Author: Feng Yan £478 (fl. eighth 
century) 
A Record of Joined Sentences of Sanskritic 
Intoning (2E) 56UHEO) 75 
Zhi Qian 3zàf (JL third century) 
Record of Kuaiji (#830) 154 
Author: Kong Ye FLIŽ (fl. Jin dynasty) 
Records of Linyi (*KE3C) 168 n. 84, 169 
Lost book quoted in sixth century texts. 
A Record of Nirvana Intoning (JEE IAE} 
75 
Author: Kang Senghui Efi & (d. 280) 
Records of Rites (Liji (#88C.)) 4, 61,128 
Author: Dai Sheng RÆ ( fl. Western Han 
dynasty) 
Chapter 1: ‘Qu li shang ( WE) 4 
Chapter 2: ‘Qu li xia (HITS P) 44 
Chapter 6: Yue ling ( HS) 128-129 


(b. 145 or 


INDEX 


Chapter 9: Li yun’ (182€) 71 
Chapter 19: ‘Yue j? ( 423.) 5, 29-30, 61 
Author: Liu De $1) {# (170-130 BCE) 
Chapter 2: ‘Yue lun’ (Au) 4 
Chapter 3: ‘Yue li’ (4248) 255 
Chapter 5: ‘Yue xiang’ (#24) m 
Chapter 7: ‘Marquis Wen of Wei’ 
(HOUR?) n 
Chapter 23: ‘Dou Gong’ ( &/Y) 
19-20 (now lost) 
Chapter 29: ‘Kongzi xianju' ( FLF 
BIE) 39 
Lijizhengyi (f8aC E38) 19 n. 56, 61, 135 
Author: Kong Yingda FLA? 
(574-648) 
Records of the Three Kingdoms ( — Epis: ) 
265 
Author: Chen Shou [83€ (233-297) 
Juan 1-30: "The Official Book of the 
State of Wei’ (282) 170, 265 
Juan 8, part 2: ‘Biography of Tao 
Qian’ (FER) 265 
Regretting I came Late ( RACED ) 239 
Tenth century pipa piece. 
Remnant Sounds of Ancient Antiquity (Taigu 
yyin) (KH) 16 
Author: Xie Lin SHI (fl. fifteenth- 
sixteenth centuries) 
Juan 4 includes an essay: ‘Qin you suo yi’ 
(SBE?) 16 
Juan 4 includes an essay: ‘San sheng lun’ 
(ZER) 25 
Report on Excavations at Shizhai Mountain 
CELLS) 171 
Modern text. 
Report on Investigation of the Miao People 
(HAARE) 205 
Author: Torii Ryüzo E ES BEC (1870-1953) 
Repository of Siddham Script (REJ) 313 
Author: Annen ZZ ZA (841 — c.901) 
Research into the Ancient Bronze Drums of 
Guangxi (EPI fX Sli tuta) 180, 
210 
Modem article. 
Author: Hong Sheng 71: 


c 


Research into Dunhuang Musical Scores 
(USHSEUITU) 228 
Modern book. 
Author: Ye Dong 426% 
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Research into the Musical Modes of Banquet 
Music of the Sui and Tang Dynasties 
(EREA) 78 n. 15, 
Author: Hayashi Kenzo MaRS 
(1899-1976 
‘Research into Pitch Measurements of the 
Wuyang Jia Lake Bone Flute’ ( $857; 808] 
FERAE) 87 
Author: Huang Xiangpeng yz *jlllls 
(1927-1997 
Published in Wenwu ( C97), 1987, 
issue 1 87 n.1 
Riyuan (H8) 139 
Anonymous book by practitioners of the 
congchen school of divination and 


magic and mentioned in juan 30 of 
Hanshu (EXE) 
Also called: Zhonglü congchen ri yuan 
(SHERI AYE) 143 
Rites of the Kaiyuan Era (BE7CTS) 292, 301 
Kaiyuan era: 713-741 
Completed in 732. 
Authors: Xiao Song Ags; (660—749) et al. 
"The Rock Inscription on burying the Crane' 
(‘Yihe ming’) (EBE) 33 
Author: Tao Hongjing 545 (456—536) 
Rongzhai xubi (RPE) 153 
Author: Hong Mai X} (1123-1202) 
Juan u includes the entry: ‘The Ancient 
Chunyw (‘Gu chunyu’) CHEF) 
153 
Ruiying benqi jing Ime 75 


Sancaijing (—4$&) 50-51 
Also called: The Book of Heaven, Earth, 
and Mankind (KE AA) 51 
Apparently lost; for authorship, see 
chapter 2. 
Sanjiao tongsheng (ZEF) 312 
Qin anthology collected by Zhang Dexin 
SE (ist (fL sixteenth century). 
Sanlitu (=#8IE]) 9,157 
Author: Nie Chongyi #5238 (fl tenth 
century) 
The Science of Lü Modes and Tunings (Lüxue) 
(#2) 1321.27 
Author: Miao Tianrui ISA fii 
(1908-2009) 
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Selections of Refined Literature (cont.) 
"The Seagull and Heron forget Scheming' 
(‘Oulu wangji’) (ERE) 23 
Qin piece. 
Selections of Refined Literature (Wenxuan) 
(SC) 12n. 31, 13, 47 
Compiler: Xiao Tong Eft (501-531) 
Exegetical notes by Li Shan 453% 


(630-689) 12 n. 31, 32,47 
Juana contains: Dongdu fu’ ( REBHA ) 
29 


Poet: Ban Gu HERE] (32-92 CE) 
Juan 16 contains: 'Changmen fu' 
CREJ) 57 
Poet: Sima Xiangru ti] E5784 
(179-118 BCE) 
Juan 18 contains: 
'Changdi fu’ ( RIR) 95 
Poet: Ma Rong FE gilt (79166) 
‘Qin fu’ ( ZEN ) 12, 51, 58 
Poet: Ji Kang ËE (224-263 or 
223-262) 
Juan 34 contains: 
Qifa (ES) 
Mei Sheng TA 3f€ (210-c.138 BCE) 
47 
‘Serve Wine’ ( El) 258, 276 
Tang — Song dynasties drinking song. 
Shanhaijing (URE) 8,156 
Chapter 2: ‘Xishan jing’ (V8LlIEÉ ) 157 
Chapter 3: ‘Beishan jing’ (JELLIZÉ ) 157 
Chapter 5: ‘Zhongshan jing’ ( FLIX ) 
156 
Chapter 14: ‘Dahuang dong jing’ (Arc 
BREE) 70 
Chapter 18: ‘Hainei jing’ ( N4) 8 
Interlinear notes by Guo Pu Fp% 
(276-324) 59 
Shanzhai jijin lu (SEESE) 161 
Author: by Liu Tizhi 2) #849 (1879-1962) 
Category: ‘Musical Instruments’ 
(ABAS) 161 
Shengimipu (Hay PAGE) 319 
Qin anthology by Zhu Quan RE 
(1378-1448) 
'Shenren chang’ ( THAT) 13 
Qin composition found in Yuefu shiji 


(8 ETETE) 


INDEX 


Shenxian zhuan (1 uu ) 52 
Author: Ge Hong 3 4£ (1152-1237) 
Fe Introduction 52 
Shengliijue (#ER) 10 n. 21 
Text cited in juan 142 of The Official Book 
of the Song Dynasty. 
Other information on it, including the 
author, could not be traced. 
Shengshui yantan lu. (SBzK BER ER ) 
308 n. 61 
Author: Wang Pizhi + [EZ (b. 1031) 
‘Sheng zhazi' (^E£-1-) 309 
Cipai melody and rhyme scheme. 
Shiben SEZ) 8,180 
Warring states period text; now lost. 
Shiben cuiji buzhu (ERIRE) 180 
Supplementary notes given by Jao as 
by Wang Shu 5$] (1668-1743) 
but actually by Zhang Shu 5&5] 
(17761847) 
Shicao (1%) 16 
Literary work. 
Author: Wendi, Emperor of the Wei 
dynasty ELTE (187—226, r. 220-226) 
Mention of it is found in: 
The Official Book of the Sui dynasty (Sui 
shu) (©) juang4 16 
See: ‘Philosophical Works’ (-f-) 
‘Names’ (4) 
The Old Official Book of the Tang 
Dynasty (S$) juan 47 16 
See: ‘Bing [Third] Section’ 
(AiR) 'Mingjia (43% ) 
The New Official Book of the Tang 
Dynasty (XE ER) juanso 16 
See ‘Bing [Third] Section’ 
(Aah) ‘Ming jia’ (452€) 
Shier jia jijin tulu CFI vss lg) 182 
Author: Shang Chengzuo PIKA 
(1902-1991) 
Shier yan zhaijinshiguoyan lu «+-—AR FR 
DWR) 173 
Author: Wang Jun 7E Z (b. 1816) 
Shiguo chunqiu (H EJÆFK} 235 n. 7, 236 
Author and compiler: Wu Renchen 
RAEE (1628-1689) 


Juani8is mentioned 237 


' 
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Juan 30 contains: ‘Zheng Yanhua zhuan' 
(HEE) 236 
Juan 37: ‘Shu houzhu benji’ ( 51€ 3 
ASS) 235.7 
Juan 45 contains: ‘Shi Cong zhuan’ 
(Au) 236 n. 8 
Shijizhengyi (SESOIES&) 144 
Author: Zhang Shoujie EAT 6f 
(fl. seventh century) 
Shilin guangji (BAKERC) 229 
Author: Chen Yuanjing [RICH 
(fL thirteenth century) 
Contains: ‘Yuanchengshuang pu’ ( ARK 
SESS) z34n.g 
Shipin (fn) 28 
Author: Sikong Tu =] 7° [&] (837—908) 
Shisu (XA) 87 
Author: Jao Tsung-i 
Shitan zhang (FEKTE) 319, 321 
Qin piece. 
Also called: (FEES) 320 
The second character is different, but 


HT 


the meaning and pronunciation 
are the same. 
‘Shitan zhenyan’ (ZKE A ) 312, 317, 319, 
321 
Author: Pu'an Z (JÆ ] (15-1169) 
Evolved perhaps from Pwan zhenyan 
(SHAS) 319 
Shixing lu CAHP) 75 
Cao Zhi EF FE (192-232) 
‘Showing the Way’ (‘daoyin’) (25) 300 
Tang dynasty — Five Dynasties musical 
composition. 
‘Showing the Way’ (‘daoyin’) (355|) 300 
Song dynasty cipai melody and rhyme 


scheme. 
Found in: Nanjiao guchui gequ. € Ej Ds 
Wkk) 302 


Shu Taowu (SL) 349 
Author: Zhang Tangying 5| 
(1029-1071) 
‘Shuidiao ge’ (ZKSESX ) 305 
Late Tang dynasty poem or composition. 
Shuijing (7K&&) 52 n. 22, 169 n. 85 
Author: Sang Qin 3&$X (fl. Eastern Han 
dynasty) 
Shuijing zhu (KĘ) 52,169 
Author: Li Daoyuan RT (466-527) 


"n 
I 


In 
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juan 1-5: ‘He shui zhu’ (77K) 171 
Juan 24 includes: Ju he zhu’ 
CEDE) 52 
Juan 36 includes: ‘Wen he zhu’ 
(MATE ) 169 
Juan 37 includes: ‘Yi shui zhu’ 
(RAKE ) 169 
Shuowen changjian (RRE) 317 
Collated by Zhao Yiguang $} EI 6 
(1559-1625) 
Shuowen jiezi (aR TIRE) 10, 53, 94, 122, 
150—151 n. 9, 163, 261-262 
Author: Xu Shen zT [E (58-147 CE) 
The entry for the ‘chi’ radical 1 (juan 2) 
122 n. 28 
The entry for the ‘shu’ radical & 
(juan 3) 122 
The entry for the ‘dao’ radical 7J 


(juan 4) 65 
The entry for the 'zhu' radical 77 
(juan5) 94 


The entry for the ‘xin’ radical ù> 


(juanio) 59 
The entry for the ‘nü’ radical 2 


(juani2) 65 
The entry for the ‘gin’ radical 2 
(juani2) 10, 53-54 


pm 


The entry for the ‘shou’ radical 4 
(juani2) 260 
The entry for the ‘jin’ radical 
55-56, 156 
Shuowen jiezixizhuan RICE 
SEP) 10 
Author: Xu Kai {RfK (920-974) 
Shuowenyizheng (aR LES) 65 
Author: Gui Fu FEE (1735-1805) 
Shuowen jiezizhu (SX E-ETE) 53, 
262 
Author: Duan Yucai Ez EER 
(1735-1815) 
Shuo wuyin GRA) 144 
Author: Liu Xin SEK (c.50 BCE-23 CE) 
Shuoyuan (3G) 141 
Author: Liu Xiang J[S] (77-6 BCE) 
Juan 19: ‘Xiuwen pian’ (f£ X) 141 
Sicheng fu yaoren xiansui bei. (PIHTA 
FADER ) 165 
Ming dynasty. 


ET 


juan 14) 


ES 
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Sichuan tong zhi (VUJI|3 dx) 201 n. 178 
Completed in 1733. 
'Siddham Chapter (2&599£) 314-316, 349 
Dunhuang manuscript. 
'Siddham Chapter (RÆ) 312 
Qin composition. 
Siku quanshu (E&E) 147,177 n. u8 
Written: 1773-1792 
‘Six Prefectures’ (‘liuzhou’) (7X)[) 300 
Tang dynasty — Five Dynasties musical 
composition. 
‘Six Prefectures’ (‘liuzhou’) (7X)[) 303 
Song dynasty cipai melody and rhyme 
scheme. 
Found in: Nanjiao guchui gequ (EE DS 
wK) 302 
‘Slow Composition’ ($ HF} 247 
Dunhuang composition. 
‘Snowdrifts’ (Fi) 49 
Qin composition. 
Mention of it is found in Song Yu's ‘Song 
Yu fu’ (REHA) also called: ‘Feng 
fw (GMER) 49n.14 
Song huiyao jigao (REER) 295 
Vols. 7-9: Song huiyao jigao Yue (22), 
esp. vol.7 295 
Vols. 43-45: ‘Yu fw ( BHR ) juang 265 
Song Jin zaju kao. (RERRJZ) 329 
Modern book. 
Author: Hu Ji tS 
The last chapter in it is called: Songju 
yixiang (RTE) 329 
‘Song of the Bronze Drum’ Hiii) 201 
Poet: Cao Yin $ 5 (1658-1712) 
‘Song of the Bronze Drum’ Hiii) 204 
Li Zonghan 225238 (1770-1832) 
‘Song of the Bronze Drum’ Hiii) 200 
Poet: Shi Qian 527% (fl. late fourteenth- 
early fifteenth centuries 
Found in: Qingjin ji (AE) 200 
‘Song of the Bronze Drum’ Hiii) 202 
Poet: Zhang Zhidong JŘ 22 3H] (1837-1909) 
‘Song of the Bronze Drum’ ($E]JGZ8X ) 198 
Poet: Zhu Gui REE (1731-1806) 
‘Song of the Bronze Drum of Longzhou' 
CHEMISE) 201 
Poet: Li Weiyin ZEE BE (1747-1797) 


zi 
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INDEX 


‘Song of the Bronze Drum in the Temple of 
the Southern Sea God’ ( FNB AB 
SER) 197 
Poet: Liang Peilan Ziff] (1629-1705) 

‘Song Dynasty Lyric Song does not employ 
Melodies and Modes according to the 
Months’ (Riel x H HE) 297 
Author: Xia Chengtao HJK% 

(1900-1986) 

‘Song of Six Prefectures' ( 7\Y{[HKUE ) 303 
Cipai melody and rhyme scheme. 

Songs of Three Instruments ( — 281K) 198 
Poet: Li Kai 4°$ (1686-1746) 

First song: ‘Yue Drum’ ( EF) 198 

‘Songshen zhang’ ( 3ÉfE£) 249 n. 50 
Ancient Xi'an ‘drum-blow’ music 

SEI AE piece. 

Song Yuan jiyizakao (9EjC [S ERES ) 

347 
Modem book. 
Author Li Xiaocang £l (b. 1921) 
Contains: ‘Pinghua zhong de Erlang Shen’ 
(Fae PAY BD) 347 

‘The Southern Chinese Wellspring of 
Changing Literature and the Cantor 
Craftsmen of Dunhuang’ ( X Jj AT 
FREER BURA IE ADELE) 83 
Paper by modern scholar Jiang Boqin 

‘Southern Songlet ( FKT ) 245,249-250, 

252—253, 276 
Dunhuang manuscript dance notation. 
‘Speckled Butterfly’ (E 5d) 339 
Cipai set melody and rhyme scheme. 
‘The Spring Light is Lovely’ ( Æ ) 310 
Poem by Ouyang Jiong Ex hain) 


(896-971) 
‘Tonggu ge wei Ma Xiaomei' ( $i at Es ES 
IB) 204 


Poet: Feng Dengfu BSF (1793-1841) 
Tonggu kaolüe (Sij 196 
Author: Zheng Shixu ÉD BIBT (1897-1952) 
‘Suliu xitan zhang’ ((87t255& 85) m5 
Dunhuang manuscript. 
‘Suliu xitan zhang’ (RRK) 349 
Dunhuang manuscript. 
Suzhou fu zhi (SK) ) 347 
Contributing author: Wang Jun +l 
(1694-1751) 


INDEX 
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Sutra in Forty-Two Chapters (Vu-- 
XS) 33n.101 
Said to have entered China in the Eastern 
Han dynasty. 
‘Sword Dance’ ( AISE) 257 
The name of a Song dynasty dance. 
‘Sword Dance’ ( #I|#£) 273 
A literary passage by Shi Hao SEX 
(1106-1194) 


‘Table of the Regional Dispersal of Ancient 
Bronze Drums’ (it AStA THE 
IZ) 200 


Compiler: He Jisheng {=]/4¢.4E. (modern 
scholar) 
Taigong’s Military Book (KARE) 107, 
m-12 


Author: Jiang Ziya 3&-1- FF (d. 1015), 
honorific title Jiang Taigong EKZ. 
‘Taiyi shengshui’ (CK—^4E7K) 69 
Essay written on Guodian bamboo slips. 
Taiyin xisheng (UK ATE) 320 
Qin Anthology collected by Chen Dabin 
BEKK (Jl late sixteenth-early 
seventeenth centuries) 
The title is also a pun on Chen Dabin's 
soubriquet Tairi Kf; and could 
be translated as Taixi’s Notes and 
sounds 320 
Includes ‘Notes’ 7€ to all the cipai 
patterns 320 
The Tale of the West Chamber (V&R&aU.) 
341 
Several different versions that include: 
One by Dong Jieyuan SHIL (late 
twelfth—early thirteenth centuries) 
341 
Version 3 with notes by Wang Jide 
TENES (1540-1623) 341 
Tale of the White Rabbit (HRÈ) 343 
Ming dynasty opera written under a 
generic alias, so no author’s name is 
available. 
Contains ‘Red Peony’ ( £L 4788 ), a qu set 
melody and rhyme scheme 343 
‘Tan po chou nu er' ( EBEN Ed) 338 


Cipai set melody and rhyme scheme. 
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Tang liu dian (ENH) 174 
Authors: Zhang Jiuling 5&7 Lit? (678—740) 
et al. 
Tang shengshi (FREIE) 305 
Author: Ren Bantang (= 4 (1897-1991) 
also called Ren Zhongmin (FPA. 
Tang xinong (ERRFF) 349 
Author: Ren Bantang A J% 
(1897-1991), also called Ren 
Zhongmin {FF t. 
Tang Xianzuji (BRAKE) 345 
Author: Tang Xianzu ZZ; EE TH (1550-1616) 
Vol. 7 or juan 34 includes 'Yuming tang 
wen (EZE) 345 
that contains ‘Yihuang xian xishen 
Qingyuan shi miao ji’ ( ELE ek 
TRCEPIRBIUSHSO) 345 
Tang Xianzu shiwen ji. (BRAIRE LE) 
345 
Collated by modern scholar Xu Shuofang 
(1923-2007) 
Tang Xianzu: 1550-1616 
Juan 18 contains a shi poem: Ji sheng 
jiao Zhang Luo'er hen Wu Ying dan 
kouhao' ( FÆRRE — {RA H, 
Wi) 346n.60 
Juan 34 contains an essay: ‘Yihuang xian 
xishen Qingyuan shi miao ji’ (HER 
ERABIL) 345 
Tang yu lin (FESETEK) 176, 258 
Author: Wang Dang E ¥¥ (fl late 
eleventh-early twelfth centuries) 
Juan 8 contains the entry: 'Bizhou Cishi' 
CEJAS) 267 
Tang zhiyan (EYES ) 234n.3 
Author: Wang Dingbao FE fr 
(870-954 
Taochan ci (WEEE) 346 
Poet: Yang Wujiu £585 (1097-1171) 
Contains a poem called ‘The God Erlang’ 
(ZEBI) 346 
Titular subtext: 'Qingyuan's Birthday’ 
CEMER) 346 
‘Tao Yuanming zhuan’ (If) 36 
Author: Xiao Tong #46 (501-531) 
Found in: Tao Yuanming ji K Ph 
HALE) 36 
Compiler: Xiao Tong #46 (501-531) 
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Taozhai jijin lu YAFA BEI rnn.96 
Compiled by Duan Fang Ym (1861-1911) 
‘Three Stages’ (=) 247, 262, 273 
Cipai melody and rhyme scheme. 
‘Throwing-Striking’ ( fWFTS) 259 
Drinking song, rhyme, or game 
Tiandi ruixiang zhi (Kei Ex) 125 
Author: Sa Shouzhen ESTE (fl. Tang 
dynasty) 
‘Ting qin fu’ (QA) 27 
Author unknown. 
Found in: Longhu qinpu EEH ae ) 

27 
Compiler: Shi Guozhen 4 

(fL sixteenth century) 

Printed in 1570. 
Tingshi (£52) 348 
Author: Yue Ke £20] (1183-1243) 
Entry in juan 10: ‘(Lei) Wanchun lingyu' 
(CB) Beas) 348 
Tongdian (BER) 151 
Compiler: Du You #£:{6 (735-812) 
Juan 141-147: ‘Citations on Music 
(EEH) 277 
Juan 144 includes: ‘Leather Category’ 
(RE) 180 
‘Tonggu ge ti Qufu Yan shi taben’ ( $a] 
ret ERECTAE). 177 n. 18 
Poet: Weng Fanggang 5577 4i] (1733-1818) 
Tongjian jishi benmo (3EB$E; AC 33 AK ) 

234 
Author: Yuan Shu 4m (1131-1205) 
Juan 39 includes a section: ‘Master Gao 

OccupiesJingnan. (S RIRH FA) 

234 

Tongwen yuntong « fe) CHAS) 319 
Published in 1751. 
Juan contains: ‘Table of Indian 


ui 


ta 


T 


Alphabets’ (K^ EE) 319 
Tongya (ETE) 156 

Author: Fang Yizhi 7j DA (1611-1671) 
Tongyun (3BER) 316 


Author: Kumarajiva NEEZE(T (343—413) 
‘Toutuo si bei’ ( GABE STH) 37 
Author of the inscription: Wang Jin -Er[1 
(d. 505) 
Transcription of the Text of Yinque Mountain 
Han Dynasty Bamboo Slips «$846 
TERRES) 104 


‘Washing Stream Gravel’ (SEP 


INDEX 


Modern book by Wu Jiulong 57 UE. 
Tu jing bencao (ERRE) 53 
Authors include: Su Song KAH 
(1020-1101) 
Tuiqi yin (PEE) 147 
‘The Twelve Watches’ (‘Shi’er shi’) 
CT —HRE) 300 
Five Dynasties — Song dynasty musical 
composition. 
‘The Twelve Watches’ (‘Shi’er shi’) 
(PHF) 303 
Song dynasty cipai melody and rhyme 
scheme. 
Found in Nanjiao guchui gequ C FE XD 
UXSAHH) 302 
"Two Dong So'n Drums from Kuala 
Trengganu' 195 
Author: B. A. V. Peacock 
Malaysia in History, volio,2,1967 195 
The Vimalakirti Scripture EEEH 38 
Author: Vimalakirti, in Chinese: Wei 
Mojie IJE (a Buddhist luminary 
contemporary to Gautama Buddha) 
Sometimes called: Vimalakirti Nirdesa 
Sūtra (EERE FERE) 
Translated into Chinese by Kumārajīva, 
Chinese name JI&JEEZE(T (344-413) 
38 n. 119 
Scriptural Chapter 9: ‘Bu ru er fa men pin 


dijiw (A AAPL) 38 


‘Visiting the Gold Gate’ (#8<BF'J) 225 
Text in Dunhuang manuscript 
S(tein).4359 


Wangingyi Qing shi hui. AREA aa HE ) 
200 
Poetry anthology. 
Wang Xiangmin gong ji (EFKA 
Wang Xiangmin (1426-1499): a soubriquet 
of Wang Yue F $R. 
Juan 4 contains a series of poems to the 
cipai set melody ‘Huang ying’er’ 
(BSA) 343 


>) 243, 
252, 269 

Cipai set melody found in the Dunhuang 
manuscripts. 
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‘Water-Calthrop Flower Mirror’ (‘Linghua 
jing’) (ETES) 342 
An opera. 
‘Tang Yu zhi dao’ (JEJE ZI) 69 
Book written on Guodian bamboo slips. 
Wenwu (SZH) 104 
Modern scholarly journal. 
Wenxian tongkao (CAE ) 300 
Compiled by Ma Duanlin mii 
(1254-1323) 
Wenxin diaolong (SC. HERE) 32, 49 
Author: Liu Xie ZIJE (465—521) 
‘Xuzhi pian’ (Fraime) 32,49 
The book comprises ten sections, each 


containing five essays. This essay is 
the fifth and last of the tenth and 
last section, that is, the fiftieth and 
last in the book. 
Wenyi xinlixue ( SES FEE) 26, 30 n. 84 
Author: Zhu Guanggin #5674 
(1897-1986) 
Wenyuanyinghua ( 9338) 41 
Compilers: Li Fang ZEHlj; (925-996) et al. 
Compiled by imperial decree 982-986. 
In juan 77: Wu xian qin fu’ ( [RSZ 
TRA) 42 
Poet: Zhang Sui SEES (fl. Tang 
dynasty) 
In juan 507: ‘You nu xin gu qin pan’ 
(AR DRE) 4 
Poet: Yuan Zhen 7CTÉ (779-831) 
In juan 508: ‘Dui qin you sha sheng pan’ 
(SYA aig Fl) 4 
Poet: Liang She 223 (fl. Tang 
dynasty) 
"Wen zimu pin’ ([S] E Risu) 319 
Associated with Mafijusri. 
‘West River Moon’ ( V8; 
Dunhuang composition. 
"Written after the Anthology of Musical 
Repertories' (‘Shu yuezhang ji hou") 
AEIR) 308 
Author: Huang Chang 2&5 (1044-1130) 
Wuchuan xian zhi (JIR) 207 
Juan 4 includes: Jinshi’ (431) 207 
Wudai huiyao (AREE) 278 
Author: Wang Pu E78 (922-982) 
Wudeng huiyuan (HSSC) 331 


) 247 
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Compiler: Shi Puji TEA (JL thirteenth 
century) 
Juan 13 contains a biography of Wensui 
XO (fl ninth century) 331 
Wugang Qin Scores EM SSB 17 
Author: Huang Xian th (1485-1561) 
Wugang [£f] is Huang Xian's soubriquet. 
‘Wu he fu’ ( SHA) 33 
Poet: Bao Zhao EEA (414-466) 
The first poem in juan 14 of Selections of 
Refined Literature (Wenxuan) 
(XE) 13 
Wulin jiushi (RIRE) 262 
Author: Zhou Mi FJZ (1232-1298) 
Juan 4 includes a chapter: ‘Section on 
the Imperial Music Academy of the 
Qiandao and Chunxi Eras' ('Qian Chun 
jiaofang bu’) (ZERO 262 
Qiandao era: #734, 165-1174 
Chunxi era: 7E EE, 1174-1189 
Wulilun (ES) 255 
Yang Quan £758 (fl. Western Jin dynasty) 
Quotation of itis found in juan 9 of 
Imperial Readings of the Taiping Era 
CAF EVE) 
‘Wu xian qin fu’ (ÍR) 42 
Poet: Zhang Sui 5E [i (fl. Tang dynasty) 
In juan 77 of Wenyuan yinghua. (XZE 
GLEE) qa 
Wuxing dayi ETAR) 107, 147 
Author: Xiao Ji fbi (525-606) 
juan 4 includes: ‘Di shiqi lun bagua 
bafeng’ <A Hii MENU 109 
Wuyi Shan zhi (BERLE) 237 
Author: Dong Tiangong EKR T. 
(1703-1771) 


‘Xi nujiao’ (JES) 339-340 

Cipai set melody and rhyme scheme. 
Xiging gujian (Pays ask) 158 

Xiqing xujian jiabian (PPAR 
4m) 182, 371 
Xiqing xujian yibian (FER 
Lg) 182, 371 

All were completed in 1751. 
Xiqu yanjiu (IXEHIUIZC) 362 

Modern journal. 
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Xitan jingzhuan (EKR) 317 
Author: Zhao Yiguang $Ä TEE 
(1559-1625) 
Facsimile edited by Jao Tsung-i 317 
The facsimile contains a passage by Zhao 
Yiguang: 'Ke Fanshu xitan zhenyan 
xiaoyin' (ZEEAAS) 
317 
‘Xi zhanxiang’ ( ERIE) 259 
Poem by Xue Neng É£SE (d. 880) 
'Xiafang yuan’ (37328) 25 
Dunhuang piece; Pelliot manuscript. 
See also: ‘Qian xiafang yuan’ <A 
H) 252 
Xian's Governance (Je V.) 180 
Author: Wu Xian Aja, (fl. Shang dynasty) 
The Xiang'er Commentary on the Laozi 
(ETHE) 33 
Author: Zhang Daoling "| 
Xianghejing (4HE) 33 
Author: Fu Qiu 7 Fr 
(fl. sixth century BCE) 
Xiangshan yelu CALLIEFSR) 309 
Author: Wen Ying ŽŽ ( fl. eleventh 
century) 
Xiang yan ju cizhu. (8t 
248n.47 
Author: Fang Chengpei 77 EE 
(fL late eighteenth-early nineteenth 
centuries) 
Xiaodai liji (/]NRK Ss) 129 n.13 
Compiler: Dai Sheng 3iXE (fl. first 
century BCE) 
Nephew of Dai De (5 
Essay 6:'Yueling ( H) 128-129 
Xiao jiaojing ge jinwen taben NRR FAS 
Xd) 160 
Published in 1935. 
Author: Liu Tizhi 2) $549 (1879-1962) 
Juan 1 includes: ‘Chunyu Type’ 
GETH) 160 
Xiao zhi (li) 34 
Author: Sun Guang J&E (fl. eighth 


"Wn 


28 S (34-156) 


Hae) EE ) 


kè 


century 
Xiexian you’ <a) 19 
Qin piece. 
Xin lun (ai) 12,14, 67 


Author: Huan Tan HAM (23 BCE-56 CE) 


INDEX 


Juan 16: ‘The Way of the Qin’ ( 244 ) 
3,12, 67 
Xinzuan yue shu HERE) 234n.3 
Xu Jing'an (REX (fl. Tang dynasty) 
Contains a chapter: " Yuezhang wenpu' 
(NER) 234 n. 3, 305 
Xing bianjiwen (PZ) 205 


Author: Tian Rucheng PZPR 
(1503-1557 
Xing shi heng yan. (UE Eres ) 347 


Author: Feng Menglong 7/5238 
(1574-1646 
Juan 13: ‘Kan pixue dan zheng Erlang 
shen’ ( SLES -BDTH 347 
'Xingzi mingchu’ (MER apt) 54 
Essay on Guodian bamboo slips. 
Xu Gaoseng zhuan (a) 315 
Author: Dao Xuan J£ (596-667) 
Xu Han Lülizhi (58EEJE d) 133-134 
Author: Liu Zhao £I (fl. sixth century) 
The Xulai Scripture (AFER) 81 
Buddhist scripture. 
Xu Tang shu (48/8) 349 
Author: Chen Zhan BRÈ (1753-1817) 
Xuzhi (f) 138 
Author: Sima Biao =] Sf (d. 306) 
Juan 1-3: ‘Lilli zhi’ (EEE ) 128, 139 
Juan 24-28: 'Baiguan zhi’ ( A'EE) 
139 
Part of Xu Han shu (58758) 138 
Xuanhe bogutu (SAU Hal ) 157 
Author: Wang Fu £ii (1079-1126) 
Xunzi (8f) 4 
Eponymous Text by Xunzi &]-T- 
(c.316-between 237 and 235 BCE) and 
others. 
Also called: (&jl]--) 4 
Essay 1, found in juan 1: Quanxue pian 
VUES ) 16 
Essay 20, found in juan 14: ‘Yuelun pian’ 


AER) 67 n. 87 


"Ya qin fu’ (JEZ) 1,57 
Author: Liu Xiang [5] (77-6 BCE) 
Yan fan lu CHE) 264 
Author: Cheng Dachang £z X E 
(123-1195) 
Yanshan ji CALIE} 308 


INDEX 


Author: Huang Chang 2&5 (1044-1130) 
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Yin Zhou qingtongqi tonglun (BFFs Seas 
Yanshijiaxun (BAER all ) 41 iW) 153 
Author: Yan Zhitui 42 HE (531-591) Author: Rong Geng Z& 
Chapterig:'Zayi pian’ (HERAA) 41 
Yanyi CAF) 267 


i-um 


Author: Su E $55 (fl. ninth century) 
'Yangliu zhi (HI ) 270, 304-305, 333 


A song current in the late Tang dynasty 


and Liang dynasty, or a lyric song, ora 


song genre. 
Yangliu zhi ci (ESTEE BE) 304 
Poet: Tang dynasty emperor Zhaozong 


HAAR (867 904, r. 888-904) 
'"Yeposuoji' ( HPR 


(E) 251258 

Central Asian piece mentioned by 
Jiegu lu FIRE) 

Yibi (EE) 176 


Potential author: Zheng Yin %14 


(752-829) of Yangwu E; 
Yijian zhi (REE) 339 


y 
>H 


TEDA 


Author: Hong Mai 71:38 (1123-1202) 
Yijian BES, 


an ancient mythological 
scholar said to be adept at writing. 


Juan 13 [13] includes a passage: 'Nine 
Flowers Heavenly Immortal’ ( 715 
Xll) 339 


Yijiang feng’ (— TB) 249 n.50 
Ancient Xi’an ‘drum-blow’ music 
Gul AE piece. 

Yisi Divination (Z 


Tt 


== 


um 


ri) 107 


Author: Li Chunfeng 42} ]iil, (602-670) 
Yiwen leiju (ZEZA) 18n. 51 


(1894-1983) 


Yongchang fu wenzheng (KEX) 


189 n. 152 


Compiler: Li Genyuan ZETE JE: 
(1879-1965) 
‘You lan’ (EAE) 49 n.14 
Qin composition. 


Mention of it is found in some redactions 

of ‘Song Yu fu’ ( REFA ) also called 
‘Feng fu’ (HWER) 49 

Youyang zazu « 


Fa EAH ) 235 
Author: Duan Chengshi Pe PEI 
(803-863 


Juan 6 contains a section entitled ‘Music 
(82) 235 
Youyang P8; is a placename. 
'Yucongi (4m — ) 69 
Collection of writings on Guodian 
bamboo slips. 
Yugu wencun (BAXE) 152 
Author: Wu Qian 53-28 (1733-1813) 


Yuhua dengxian’ CCP (EAR) 19 


Qin piece. 


Yulinzhou zhi (SEEK) 194 


Compiled in 1891. 


Yu Ziyan deng shu’ ( EL-T-ft sit ) 


37n.14 


Author: Tao Yuanming [4] 


mH 
(365-427) 
Yupian (Efa) 157 
Editor-in-chief: Ouyang Xun Ex [Zi 35] Author: Gu Yewang HET E (519-581) 
(557-641) Yu xuyu' ( EAR) 17 — 
Finished in 624. Book from Yunmeng 322? on Qin 
Juan 41-44: music 18n. 51 bamboo slips. 
'Yizhou' (Bt) 247 
Dunhuang composition. 


'Yinjiu qi wu ( BPE 


tfi) 38 
Poet: Tao Yuanming Fiji BA (365-427) 
Yinque Mountain Han dynasty Tomb Bamboo 


Slips ($i ELLE TR) 104 
Modern book. 


Yuzhi linzhong qiao nei jiajiao" ( {lf 
HARI) 302 
Piece in Dunhuang manuscript P.32 


‘Yu zhu huijing shuangdiao siqu' ( J23 
ES 


TH! 


Uu 


Published by Wenwu chubanshe 3717] 
FEL 104 
Yinyue luncong ( 


TA EHE) 142 
Author may be Pan Huaisu X} 


(1894-1978) 


263 


Poet: Fan Zuyu ji 


Yuefu shiji (5 


Compiler: Guo Maoqian Fp 
(1041-1099) 


Juan 52-54: Wuqu geci' ($ 


Bui 


ES 


? 303 
É THES (1041-1098) 
ERE) 5, 263 


m 


ETT 
2X 
E: 

x 
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Yuefu shiji (cont.) 
Juan 54 contains: ‘Han jinwu ge’ 
(SESE > 263 
Also called: ‘Han dai jinwu ci’ 
CSR TTISERE ) 265 
Juan 57-60:'Qinqu gec? (BIS) 5 
Yuefu zalu (5EJRPRESR) 243 
Author: Duan Anjie Ez fi (fl. ninth 
century) 
Passage 1: 'Yayue bu’ (TEES) 243 
Passage 3: 'Qingyue bu’ (JFE) 243 
Passage 6: ‘Xiongpi bu’ ( SESEED ) 243 
Passage 8: ‘Qiuci yue bu’ ( 482222765 ) 
243 
Yuefu zhimi (82/9824) 310 
Author: Shen Yifu EFX (fl. thirteenth 
century) 
Yuefu zhimi (22) Stax) 229, 297, 338 
Author: Zhang Yan 5Ř 3% (1248-1320) 
‘Yuejiang ling’ (METS) 304 
Author: Su Yijian #34 fff (958-997) 
Yueling guangyi (HEE) 346 
Author: Feng Yingjing KJE 
(1555-1606) 
Yuelü biaowei (HERTA) 126 
Author: Hu Yansheng &H Zi 
(ft. meee century) 
Yuelü yi (224238) 145 
Author: Shen Zhong X% Œ (fl. sixth 
century) 
Yuepu (HERG) 145 
Author: Xiao Ji #74 (525-606) 
Also called: Yuepu ji (#2342) 146 
or Yuepujijie (ESSERE) 146 
A reconstructed edition was compiled in 
the nineteenth century by the Yuhan 
shanfang ELI 146 
Yue shu (98$) 79, 240 
Author: Chen Yang PREZ (1064-1128) 
Juan 185 describes a dancing girl. 
Contains a section: 'Female Musicians, 
Part Two (of Two)’ ( 42 P) 256 
Yue shu (#222) 131 
Author: He Tuo [5] E 
century) 
Yue shu (#233) 144 
Author: Xu Jing'an (R= ¥ (fl. Tang 
dynasty) 


aS 
d 
mu 
(T 


E 


(fL late sixth 


INDEX 


Yue shu yaolu (ESk) 147 
Written late seventh—early eighth 

centuries; author not given. 

Yue shu zhu tufa (5Egsk]S[ E) 147 
Author: Xin Dufang fs #95 (fl. Northern 

Qi Dynasty, sixth century) 

Yuexi jinshi zhi ( yt ES ) 206 
Author: Xie Qikun # EXE (1737-1802) 
Contains: "Investigation of Bronze Drums' 

CH ) 178 

Yuezhang ji (EEE) 241 n. 23 
Poet: Liu Yong flk. (984-1053) 
Contains poems or compositions: 

‘Music for Pouring the Cup’ 
CARE) 24 
‘Ancient Pouring out the Cup’ 
TAR?) 241 n. 23 
‘Pouring out the Cup’ ( (A ) 
241 n. 23 

Yue zhi CBE) 150 

Author: Su Kui &&3É ( fl. late sixth- 
seventh centuries) 

Quoted in Yue shu yaolu (SEE SES) 
147 

Yunlumanchao (ESE) 152 
Author: Zhao Yanwei $% f&j (fl late 

twelfth—early thirteenth centuries) 

Yunxi youyi (SET ER ) 270 
Author: Fan Shu 3tfi (fl. ninth century) 
Juan 3 (of 3) contains the story: ‘Wen Pei 

chu’ mori) 270 

Yunyaoji (Eg SE) 273, 310 
Dunhuang anthology of folksongs lyrics. 
Contains lyrics to the folksong ‘Music for 

Pouring out the Cup: Long Melody’ 
CHEER) 241 n. 23 

‘Yun zhong kao’ (155% ) 294 

Author: Huang Xiangpeng Fil 
(1927-1997 


Zaolinza zu (ÆREN) 347 
Author: Tan Qian 3:28 (1594-1658) 
‘Zeng Wuwei Jun Li daoshi Jingxian shi’ 
(He FR A ESF) 19 
Poet: Ouyang Xiu kha {E (1007-1072) 
Found in:Jushiji (J&t), juan 4 19 
Zhang Xie, the Zhuangyuan Scholar: 
Libretto (SEWWNTUBXO) 340 


INDEX 


Book by the Nine Mountains Book Society 
Zu er. 
"hezhi (PEAR) 257 
Late Tang dynasty poem or composition. 
Zhezhiwu (WIESE) 257 
Song dynasty dance. 
Zhen gao (E35) 33 
Author: Tao Hongjing [4]5/ Ex 
Essay 2: Zhenming pian’ ( Sá 
33 
Zhenjiang fu zhi (SAILING) 307 
Juan 32 includes: ‘Tombs’ ( £&) 307 
Zheng Hes Navigation Chart. (ARNI 
Milla] 169 
Cartographer: Zheng He HDI 
(1371-1433) 
Zhengyue shuodan bafeng zhan < I] 
JJ) ng 
Author: Wei Xian ERÈ (fl. Western Han 
dynasty) 
Zhengzi tong (IEF?) 157 
Author: Zhang Zilie 5E E] Zl (1597-1675) 
Zhilin (GEAR) 172 
Author: Yu Xi [= (281-356) 
Zhizu zhai ji (XIXe 988) 198 
Poetry anthology of Zhu Gui REE 
(1731-1806) 
‘Zhongguo de shuishen chuanshuo yu 


* (a56- 536) 
m) 


Na 


YAB 


FT 


"Wn 


Xiyouj? (rfe 7 K nir ER RERO ) 
353 
Author: Chen Bingliang BEIRA EE (b. 1955) 


Contains an appendix: 'Cong shuhui dao 
liyuan’ (WEEER) 353 
‘Zhongguo yinlü zhi yanjiu' ( F EJ E4 
WIE) 375 
Modern book. 
Author: Zhuang Benli #£78 77 
Zhongguo yinyueshi lunji «PE 
die) 375 
Modern compilation. 
Zhonglii ($%1#) 145 
Author: Shen Zhong 7,22 (fl. sixth 
century 
Zhonglii chenshu (RIERREN) 147 
Author: Gu Chenxu Ab HF (fl. early 
eighteenth century 
Ciyan tang Wii! essay series, vol. 4 
JÆ 148 


TH 


as 


r. bee 
E ru 


Zhonglii wei ($8 
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Zhonglütongkao ($2105) 147 


Author: Ni Fu (5118 ( fl. fifteenth century) 
Contains: 'Huangzhong benyuan dingfa 
zhang’ (REAREA) 147 


Zhonglü tu ($%l) 144 


E o 


Authors: Lei Cizong EK (386-448) 

and He Yinzhi fa]J$L7. (446—531) 
HEE) 190 

Author: Liang dynasty emperor Wudi 
ZINTE (464-549, 1. 502-549) 

Substantial quotation in juan 16 of The 
Official Book of the Sui Dynasty (Sui 
shu) (€) 130 

Zhonglü wei bian zong jian ( S& ESSE 

TFL) 127-130 

Mentioned in the ‘Zhi’ of The Official Book 
of the Sui Dynasty (Sui shu 

(Æ) 130 
Zhonglü xiaoxi (SEME) 144 
Zhonglü zaiying (EREKE) 143 
Zhongshan shihua Pil ièi 268 
Author: Liu Ban $1 (1022-1088) 
Zhongxing shumu ( HEH} 283 
Completed in 1177. 
Zhong Yin wenhua guanxishi lunji 
yuwenpian CHENU EA SP ai ERE 

Mies) 312 

Contains an essay by Jao Tsung-i: 

‘Xitanxue xulun' Ca) 312 
‘Zhongzhou chutu Bei Song xiqu wenwu 
lunkao' CHIN IE RBH CT 

Hm) 262 n. 95 

Author: Liao Ben BF 

Article in Xiqu yanjiu (Sk 
issue18 262n.95 

‘Zhou huchun shuo' ( Eiri) 152 

Author: Wu Qian 54€ (1733-1813) 

The Zhou Rites < XŠ} 93, 149, 156 

Also called: Zhou Officers (jJ E} 154, 
285, 287—288 

Anonymous: Spring and Autumn period 
or Han dynasty forgery. 

Chapter 2: ‘Diguan situ’ (Ht È al GE) 
149 
Subsection: ‘Gu ren’ (S£ A.) 149 

Chapter 3: 'Chunguan zongbo' (AB 
Tf ) 122 


Subsection: ‘Zhan meng’ (HP) 122 


UP, 
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The Zhou Rites (cont.) 
Subsection: ‘Baozhang shi’ 
(RER?) 123 
Chapter 6: ‘Dongguan kaogong ji’ 
(A EET RU) 155 

Subsection: ‘Yun ren’ ( SE A.) 168 

Two principle sets of notes: 

In both cases, the notes are by Zheng 
Xuan: É[Zz (127-200) and are very 
similar and taken from the same 


source: 
Zhouli zhushu (FS) 93n. 6, 
122 n. 27, 149 
Juan 12 includes: ‘Gu ren’ 
(BLA) 149 
Juan 25 starts with 'Zhan meng' 
( Het) 122 
Juan 26 includes: ‘Baozhang shi’ 
(RER) 123 
Supplementary explanation by Jia 
Gongyan (4X (fl seventh 
century) 
Zhouli zhengyi (AE) 122 
Juan 48 includes: ‘Zhan meng’ 
( He) 122 
Juan 51 includes: ‘Baozhang shi’ 
(RER) 123 
Supplementary explanation by Sun 
Yirang Ankk (1848-1908) 
Also: Zhoulizhu (FEE) 151 
Author: Gan Bao FE (280-336) 
Zhu ding yu wen (StH ER) 347 
Author: Yao Fujun 4k45 (fl late Qing 
dynasty) 
Zhuguo jiyou (= BYac 3$) 205 
Author: Zhou Ailian FES 
(fl. eighteenth century) 
Zhuqinzashi (SEES REESE) 57-58 
Author: Long De #272! ( fl. Western Han 
dynasty) 
Now lost. 
Zhuziyulei (RTRA) 268 
Compiler: Li Jingde ££ (fl. twelfth- 
thirteenth centuries) 
Juan 92, ‘Yue gujin’ (4275S) 268 
Zhuanji baiyuan jing (FEA) 76 
Published in French translation in Paris 
in 1891. 


INDEX 


Juan 2 is the second part of ‘Baoying shou 
gongyang pin’ (SiS? eeu) 76 
Rationale no. 15: ‘Dishitian gongyang 

foyuan’ (Pr FEAR EE) 76 

Rationale no. 16: ‘Fo xian Dishi xing 

hua poluomen yuan’ ( (fik f 

EZETZ) 76 

Rationale no.17: ‘Gantapo zuoyue zan 

Fo yuan’ (PER VEA 

HER) 76 

Rationale no. 20: ‘Dishi bian Jialantuo 

zhulin yuan’ (iE Fe S20 BE PT 

MEE) 76 

Zhuanjing daochang sishu (#82644 
SLUG) 216 
Dunhuang manuscript. 

Also called: Cao Yijin daochang sishu 
(See AUG) 216 n. 2 
Zhuangzi (FEF) 332 

Eponymous text by Zhuangzi EF 

(c.369-286 BCE 

Essay 2: ‘Qi wulur ( Pe ) 67 

Essay 12: ‘Tian di’ ( RHE) 332 

Essay 13: ‘Tian dao’ (K3H ) 67 

Essay 14: ‘Tian yun’ ( RE) 7o 

Essay 19: Yu yanv ( SA) 38 

Essay 22: ‘Zhi bei you’ ( FALE) 67 

Essay 33: ‘Tianxia pian’ (K Pim) 66 
Zizhi tongjian yinzhu (AGEs it) 

277 

Author: Hu Sanxing tH = (1230-1302) 

277 

‘Zuihou zengren’ ( W44% A.) 266 
Poem by Bai Juyi HE £j (772-846) 

‘Zui Penglai man’ (EESEZIE I ) 308 
Cipai melody and rhyme scheme used by 

Liu Yong fiil7K (987-1053). 

Zuixiang riyue «PRK ) 258 
Author: Huang Fusong #2 FTA (fl ninth 

century) 

Contains an entry: ‘Gong lü shi’ 

WEE) 260 

Zungian ji (HA) 310 

Possible author: Lü Peng Jif (fl late 
Tang dynasty — Five Dynasties) 

Zunyifuzhi (ÖRE) 192 
Completed in 1838. 

Juanu: Jinshi’ (43) 192 


INDEX 


The Zuo Commentary (78) 8, 60, 97, 123, 
126, 166 n. 74 
Author: Zuo Qiuming 7r Fr. (fl. late 
Spring and Autumn period) 
Chapter 9: Duke Xiang’ (3273) 8, 
123 
‘The Second Year of his Reign’ 
—4F) 8 
‘The Eighteenth Year of his Reign’ 
(TUE) 123 
Chapter 10: ‘Duke Zhao’ (H#ZS) 12, 60, 
136 
‘The Twelfth Year of his Reign’ 
(FZE) 12 
‘The Twentieth Year of his Reign’ 
(ZF) 60,97 
"The Twenty-fifth Year of his Reign' 
(ZHE) 98 
Explanatory Notes on the Zuo 
Commentary (7E: (EX) 64 
Author: Dong Yu #245 (fl. third 
century) 64 
Chunqiu Zuoshi jingzhuan jijie (CERT 
ERRER) 13 
Author: Du Yu E TH (222-285) 
Notes on the Zuo Commentary 
(FEE) 65 
Author: Yang Bojun $H 
(1909-1992) 
Zuozhuan zhengyi ISE) 123n.30 
Notes by Du Yu fETH (222-285) and 
supplementary explanation by Kong 
Yingda FL (574-648) 
Juan 33 contains Duke Xiang's 327 
eighteenth year 123 


European Languages 


Alte Metalltrommeln aus Südost-Asien 
191 n. 156 
Author: Franz Heger W$% fj (1853-1931) 
‘Bronze Kettledrums of South-East Asia! 195 
Article by Léon Vandermeersch in Journal 
of Oriental Studies 3,1956 291 
A Comparative Dictionary of the Indo-Aryan 
Languages 82 
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Author: R. L. Turner (1888-1983) 
A Defence of Poetry ($E Jas) 29, 30 n. 84 
Poet: Percy Byssche Shelley 2:4 
(1792-1822) 
The Drums at Kampong SungaiLang 195 
Modern book. 
Author: B. A. V. Peacock 
Encyclopedia of Burma (j£ HEL 
192 
Enuma-Elis 102 
Babylon's Creation Epic 
In Chinese: < PARS SERF) 
Hóbógrin Dictionnaire Encyclopédique du 
Bouddhisme CEZ ZAK) 80 
Authors: Takakusu Junjiro AMIE BE 
(1866-1845) and Paul Demiéville 
Silk err Wl (189431979) 
The Lore of the Chinese Lute 3 
Author: Robert Hans van Gulik E 4E 
(Tokyo: Sophia University, 1940) 
Malaya in History 195 
Journal. 
Malaysia-in-History 195 
Journal. 


In 
n 
x 


Mémoire sur la Musique des Chinois tant 
anciens que modernés | 102 
(CBE > ERES) 
Author: Qian Deming $£158] (Jean 
Joseph-Marie Amiot, 1718-1793) 
Published in 1780. 

Senokuseizho Zokuhen: The Collection of Old 
Bronzes of Baron Sumitomo < RÆ 
JE 159 
Published in 1921. 

Two Bronze Drums (jihu) 167 
Author: John Calvin Ferguson TE £i 

(1866-1945) 

The Yoga Sūtra of Patanjali 34 

Also called: The Yoga Sutra KIRMES X 
34 

Collected by the sage Patafijali between 
400 CE and 500 CE. 

Section 1 (of 4) is called ‘Samadhi Pada’ 
(transliterated into Chinese as 
'Sanmei' ( =H )) 35 
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People Mentioned in the Text 


Modern individuals that appear only in the 
footnotes are mostly not included here, but 
historic figures are. 


Chinese 

This list is arranged first according to the 
pinyin (including tones and stroke count) 
of the first syllable of the name cited below; 
where this is identical, the second character 
is assessed on the same basis. 


An Chongjin 
234 
AAAS 


An Congyi PEAN (fl. tenth century) 223 
An Lushan 211 (703-757) 290 


EE (fl. tenth century) 


Bai Gong H4 (fl. second- 
first centuries BCE) 47 
Mid-ranking dafu AX minister of the 
state of Zhao. 
Bai Juyi HJ (772-846) 266 


Bai Qi HHE (332-257 BCE) 45 
Qin general. 
Baiyun Shouduan H 32 5F fig (1025-1072) 
335 


Chan Buddhist monk. Baiyun H 
"White Cloud' is his Chan Buddhist 
soubriquet; Zhou Shouduan J&j& fif; is 
his secular name. 

Ban Gu HE] (32-92 CE) 10,133 
Bao Ye fg: (fl. first century) 284 
Bao Zhao% H% (414-466) 33 
Bei Qiong HIS (1312-1379) 22 
Soubriquet: Bei Qingjiang ELT. 
Bian Jingzhao JE EH (b.1350) 42 
Soubriquet: Bian Wenjin #3 X 7f£. 
Bian Wei Ef (fl. tenth century) 277-280, 
292—293, 304, 308 
Soubriquet: Desheng $5 5E. 
Bin 7) (untraceable) 258 
The subject of the Tang or Five Dynasties 
drinking song ‘Kind Teacher Bin’ 
CORIN ) 
Bo Ya{H F (387-299 BCE) 26,130,321 
Bu Kong #25 (705-774) 350 
Sanskrit name: Amoghavajra 


INDEX 


geg 


Cai Yong 22 $ (132-192) 15, 21, 141 
Cai Ziyuan 22377 (untraceable) 146 
Cao $Æ (fl Five Dynasties) 235 
Court musician. The second character Æ 
(‘sheng’) is an honorific title given to 
a scholar. 


v 


Cao Yijin RE (d. 935) 215-216 
Cao Yin Ez (1658-1712) 201, 344 
Cao Zhi FE (192-232) 74-75 


Also called ‘the ruler Chens? [HEE 74 
Chang Gun 452€ (729-783) 176 
Chen Bingliang BIA R (b. 1955) 

Modern scholar. 

Chen Dabin [AJ (fl. late sixteenth-early 
seventeenth centuries) 320 

Soubriquet: Taizi K 320 
Chen Huairen [ETE (fl. eighteenth 

century) 347 
Chen Pengnian [R34 (961-1017) 263 
Chen Qiyou [ay HK (1917-2006) 135 
Chen Rongsheng [i235 (fL nineteenth 

century 33i 
Chen Shi [EX (fl. Sui dynasty) 146 

Master Chen. 

Chen Shou [iz$ (233-297) 265 
Chen Wei [gf 71 

Modern scholar. 

Chen Wenche [57 fil (fl. sixth century) 

178 
Chen Xiangdao PRE (1053-1093) 152 
Chen Xiaogao [RIE] 330 

Modern scholar. 
Chen Yang [RES (1064-1128) 
Chen Yingshi PREG 229 

Modern scholar. 
Chen Yuanjing [7c AH (fl. thirteenth 

century) 229 
Chen Zhan [8 (1753-1817) 153, 349 
Chen Zhancheng RIEK (fl. nineteenth 

century) 194 
Chen Zhichu [RZ 17] (1909-1972) 186 
Cheng Lian [i (fl. fourth century BCE) 

26 

Bo Ya's {4 F qin teacher. 

Cheng Dachang f2X & (1123-1195) 264 
Cheng Hao #294 (1032-1085) 19 n.53 
Master Cheng f£ [X (fl. Qing dynasty) 161 

Itis unclear to whom this refers. 

Cheng Wujia f£^F3£ (1902-1985) 240 


349 n. 73 


79, 240 


INDEX 


Cheng Zhenyi f£ Ei 103 
Modern scholar. 

Chu Qing Xiangwang 2$ A 32 F- 
(329-263 BCE) 45 
Ruler of the state of Chu (r. 298-263 BCE) 

Chu Zhuangwang 2E jit + (d.691BCE) 7 
Ruler of the state of Chu (r. 614-591 BCE) 

Chunyu Kun; FF (c.386-310) 46n.8 

Confucius {LT (551-479 BCE) 39,132 
Also called Zhongni (JE. 

Governor Cui JE (Jl seventh century) 

346 
A benevolent official renowned for 


helping the common people when 
struck by disaster. 
Cui Lingqin #228 (fl eighth century) 
270 
Cui Xiyu #27 #4 (this personage could not 
betraced) 53 
Cui Zhuo £&fii (fl tenth century) 280 


Da Wu AJX (fl. Shang dynasty) 180 
Shang dynasty ruler. 
Dalasu HIE (fictional) 342 
Character in The Official Corrected Version 
of The Tale of Liu Xibi's Gold Hairpin: 
Chinese transliteration of a Mongolian 


name. 
Dai Andao&E 7H (326-397) 37 

Also called Dai Kui #4228. 
Dai De $ (fl. first century BCE) 129 
Dai Mingyang EHHIS (1902-1953) 13 n. 41 
Dai Nianzu RH 141 

Modern scholar. 
Dai Sheng #32 (fl. Western Han dynasty) 


129 n. 13 
Dai Yi FKF (fl late fourteenth-early 
fifteenth centuries) 17, 94 n. 8 


Taijian eunuch official. 
Dao Xuan 2H'& (596-667) 74 315 
De Shan (&i|| ‘Virtuous Morality Mountain’ 
(fl ninth century) 332-333 
His Chan Buddhist soubriquet, secular 
name not known. 
De Shen ($7 ‘Morality Deep’ ( fl. tenth 
century) 246 
His Chan Buddhist soubriquet, secular 
name not known. 
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Dengtuzi XEF (fl. Spring and Autumn 
period) 47-48 

Deng Fu &/£ji (fl sixteenth century) 348 

Di Jun 45 {£ (mythological) 8 


Dinghui 5E & (fl. early Tang dynasty) 


314—316 
Dong Jieyuan ft (late twelfth-early 
thirteenth centuries) 341, 344 
Dong Sizhang 275 (1586-1628) 32 


Dong Tiangong €x (1703-1771) 237 
Dong You #744 ( fl. late eleventh-early 
twelfth centuries) 155-156, 163 
Dong Yu #65 (fl third century) 64 
Dong Shan ji] || ‘Cave Mountain’ (807-869) 
332 
A Chan Buddhist and the founder of the 
Caodong School of Chan Buddhism 
eli secular name: Yu liangjia 
fy RAE. Cave Mountain [i] is 
also the place where this individual 
taught. 
Dou Gong #775 (fl. early second 
century BCE) 19-20 n. 56 
Dou Yan S {igi (918-960) 157, 175, 281-283, 
296, 309 
Dou Yi 27/3 (914-966) 282 
Du Tiande #5 H{® (fl. Ming - Qing 
dynasties) 148 
Soubriquet Qianwen $$ X. 
Du Guangting EJERE (850-933) 
Du Kui £T € ( fl. late second-early 
third centuries) 144 
Du Long f£-#£ (untraceable, fl. fifth century) 
174 
Du Mu FEA (803-852) 196 
Du Wenlan {£5734 (1815-1881) 300 
Du You fEí& (735-812) 151,180 
Du Yu $E (222-285) 13 
Duan Anjie Ex% ffi (fl. ninth century) 243 
Duan Chengshi EZEIN (803-863) 235, 238 
Duan Yucai E E$ (1735-1815) 53, 65, 262 
Duan Zu EZTH (Jl fifth century) 150, 
158 n. 42 
Probably to be identified with Duan Zuo 
Eig. 


e 


51n.19 


E Yue EH, (spurious tenth century copyist) 
233 n. 2 
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Fa Yun ` (1088-158) 77 
Fan Chuo #4 ( fl. ninth century) 197, 
210 n. 197 
Fan Libin Z5 Ej 
Modem scholar. 
Fan Ye ŞÜHE (398-445) 168 
Fan Zuyu 71H85 (1041-1098) 303 
Fang Chengpei 77 EE (fl late eighteenth- 
early nineteenth centuries) | 248 n. 47 
Fang Xinru 77 (=f (1177-1222) 172, 177, 196 
Fang Yizhi 7; D4% (16-1671) 156 
Fang Zichun J FÆ (fl fourth 
century BCE) 26 
Cheng Lian's 52 gin teacher. Cheng 
Lian was Bo Ya's (AF qin teacher. 
Fei Zhengang Ær] 57 
Modern scholar. 
Feng Yan £8 (fl. eighth century) 34 
Feng Ang //$Z$ (571-646) 179 
Feng Dengfu /E5Jff (1783-1841) 204 
Feng Hanji 5% (1899-1977) 165, 170, 


312, 323 


187, 210, 239 n. 20 
Feng Menglong 52? BE (1574-1646) 347 
Feng Yingjing KJE (1555-1606) 346 
Feng Ziqiu 57-98 (fl seventh century) 
179 
Fuchai K= (d. 473 BCE) 149 
Ruler of the state of Wu (r. 495-473 BCE) 


Fuxi (&3& (mythical) 8, 54, 67, 68 n. go 
One of the three ancient mythical 
emperors. 
Also called Fuxi ft — 8 and Paoxi 
Etk 54 


Fu Qiu Fr. (fl sixth century BCE) 33 
Fu Ding <2 J (fl late Shang dynasty) 156 
Fu Yi [$3 (d. go cE) 58 


Gan Bao F$ (280-336) 151 

Gao Yao {J (ancient mythological ruler) 
96, 203 

Gao Caiguan [Sj X2 E (d.1754) 194 


EY M ME 


Gao Conghui = (a8 (891-948) 215, 234 
Ruler of the state of Southern Ping 
PAA BÀ (r. 934-948) 
Gao You 5$ (fl. second-third centuries) 
6-7, 29, 47 
Exegete of the Huainanzi. 
Ge Hong #334 (1152-1237) 52, 53 n. 26 
Ge Lifang IL) (d. 164) 38 


REL 


INDEX 


Gongsun Nizi 2\fAJEF (fl early Warring 
States period) 67 
Gongyang Gao 7=F5 (fl late Spring and 
Autumn period — early Warring States 
period) 65 
Gu Chenxu EH (fl. early 
eighteenth century) 147 
Gu Hongzhong fff FF (fl tenth century) 
238 
Gu Wufang lif; (fl late sixteenth-early 
seventeenth centuries) 310 
Gu Yewang HEF E (519-581) 157 
Guanyin BF (fl. late Spring and Autumn 
period — early Warring States period) 
24, 66 
Guanzi $ F (723-645 BCE) 71 96, 139 
Also called Guan Zhong f} — 96 
Guankou LI ‘Irrigate Mouth’ 340, 345, 
349 
God of exorcism, also called Erlang ZBP. 
Gui Fu (248 (1735-1805) 65,187 
Guo Baojun 32% (1873-1971) 
Guo Maogian 357% ff (1041-1099) 5, 263 
Guo Pu Fp (276-324) 59,126, 156, 157 
Guo Zhongshu 3.8 (d. 977) 53,309 


165 n. 70 


Han Xizai BB (902-970) 238 
Han Yu a (768-824) 15, 198, 234 n. 3 
Also called Changli 57%. 
Han Gaozu 33/5) tH (895-948) 
304 
Later Han dynasty emperor (r. 947-948) 
Han Jingdi E55 (188-141 BCE) 139 
Western Han dynasty emperor 
(x. 157-141 Bee) 
Han Pingdi /3:5477 (9 BCE-6 CE) 128 
Western Han dynasty emperor (r. 1-6 CE) 
Han Wudi S855 (156-87 BCE) 104, 
128—130, 145, 174, 288, 291 
Western Han dynasty emperor 
(r.140-87 BCE) 
Also called Xiao Wu ZO 128 
HanXiandi ERATE (181-234) 73 
Eastern Han n dynasty emperor (r. 189-220) 
Han Yindi 3ÉfET (891-948) 236 
Later Han dynasty emperor (r. 947-948) 
Han Yuandi (/3:70 7777-33 BCE) 287 
Western Han dynasty emperor 


(1. 48-33 BCE) 


279, 289, 


INDEX 


Han Zhangdi An (57-88 CE) 146 
Eastern Han dynasty emperor 


(r. 75-88 CE) 
Hao Yixing PP $51 (1757-1825) 156 
He Changlin [nj EUR 215, 217 nn. 6, 7-220, 


224 n. 24, 228, 234, 236, 329 
Modern scholar. 


He Hui HE 239 n. 18 
Modern scholar. 

He Jisheng {A]4¢4E 179, 2007201 n. 178 
Modern scholar. 

He Tuo {1J Æ (fl. late sixth century) 130, 


147, 289 
He Yinzhi ("Jal (446-531) 130, 144 
He Jun FIIR (fl. tenth century) 300 
Son of He Ning All. 
He Ning Ail#€ (898-955) 300 
He Xian FIIR (933-988) 296, 298-302, 
308-309 
He Xiu Alf (129-182) 66 
Heguanzi 55717 (fl. Warring States period) 
A 
He Huaizhi 
238 
Helian Bobo REZI) (381—425, r. 407-425) 
171 
Xiongnu ruler. 


ETRE (fl eighth century) 


Hong Mai iti (1123-1202) 153,158, 164, 
339-340 n. 39 
Hong Sheng ?F£ 180, 210-211 


Modern scholar. 
Hong Shengwang HE 177 
Mythical ruler of the South Sea. 
Hou Jing [x5 (503-552) 288 
Hou Tang Mindi (& FE Bd 77 (914-934) 217, 
221, 224 
Emperor of the Later Tang dynasty 
(1. 933-934) 
Also the ruler of the state of Song 
and called Li Conghou Zt J£ 
221-223 
Hou Tang Mingzong (& [587r (867-933) 
215, 222-224 
Emperor of the Later Tang Dynasty 
(r. 926-933) 
Hou Tang Modi {ERT (885-937) 221 
The last emperor of the Later Tang 
Dynasty (r. 934-937). 


411 


Also ruler of the state of Lu 3% and called 
Li Congke ZEftTnf. 
HuJi iH © 302, 329 
Modern scholar. 
Hu Sanxing iH — 4 
304 
Hu Yansheng fH] ZR i. (fl. eighteenth 
century) 126 


(1230-1302) 


277) 293, 


Hu Zifu áH2ZFj (fL early twentieth 
century) 34 
Huan ft (untraceable) 75 
Ruler of Hedong fR. 
Huan Tan {HiH (23 BCE-56 CE) 12-14, 28, 
67-68 n. 90 
Huanzhong @'# (780-862) 98,332 


Huang Kan 3 il (488-545) 144 
Huangfu Song & Ff ( fl. ninth century) 
310 
Huang Bosi =A% (1078-118) 151 
152 n. 15 
Huang Chang Pt H (1044-1130) 308 
Huang Chao Fi ya (820-884) 285 
Huandi 23 (ancient, mythical) 
140,144, 286 
The Yellow Emperor. 
Also called the Emperor of the Hong tribe 
WIB 286 
Huang Fusong i Hif^ (fl. ninth century) 
258 
Huang Juan =% (fl. twelfth century) 330 
Huang Qiang £652 (1887-1974) 187 
Huang Rong 24 (fl eighteenth century) 


46, 98, 


347 
Huang Shi m5 (1809-1853) 144 
Huang Xian Baha (1485-1561) 17 


Soubriquet: Wugang pai 
Huang Xian zi && (fl. Eastern Han dynasty) 
22—23 
Also called Zheng Jun fS. 
‘Zheng Jun’ means 'Scholar-Gentleman, 
more particularly a scholar who 
has not been lauded with imperial 


approval. 
Huang Xiangpeng FHS (1927-1997) 87, 
89, 94, 131, 294 
Huang Zengqing zi pS 
206 n. 191-207 
Modern scholar. 


181, 186, 191, 195, 
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Huang Zuo =% (1490-1566) 177 
Hui Jiao 5&8 (497-554) 76n.7,8 


Hui Rui 284 (355-439) 313 
&( 


Hui Yan Rt (363-443) 350 
Hui Yuan £232 (334-416) 37 
Jikl 340 
A celestial immortal. 
Ji Kang $E (224—263 or 223-262) 12,13, 
30, 32, 37, 51 
Ji Xianlin 232K (19-2009) 313 n. 3 
Jif& 96n.16 
Ancient mythological figure. 
Jia Gongyan €7* (fl. seventh century) 
93, 149 
Jia Jun Efll£ (fl. tenth century) 291, 294 


Jiang Fan iL; (1761-1831) 177 n. 18 
Jiang Boqin (88) 83 
Modern scholar. 


Jiang Kui 3288 (1154-1221) 9,10 n. 21, 
229—230, 264 
Also called Jiang Baishi 324 4. 


Jiang Ziya 2 Ff (d.1015) 107 
Honorific title Jiang Taigong KZ. 
Jiezi REF (fL. fourth century BCE) 46 
Jin Gangzhi ME (669-741) 80 
JinJianmin &&E 228 
Modem scholar. 
Jin Shizong TFF (123-189) 276, 
281—282, 286, 293, 296, 337 
Jin dynasty emperor (r. 1161-1189) 
Jin Taizong EKF (1075-1135) 244, 284, 
289, 304, 337 
Jin dynasty emperor (r. 1123-1135) 
Jin Wudi E077 (236-290) 174 
Jin dynasty emperor (r. 266-290) 
JinXiaowudi ($3735; 362-396) 172 
Jin dynasty emperor (r. 376—396) 
Jing Fang 5:55 (77-37 BCE) 125, 133, 135, 
138, 143, 287—288, 291 
Soubriquet: Junming HH — 95 
Jingzhong Shouzuo 7$ 5 H Æ (fl. Northern 
Song dynasty) 336 
‘Shouzuo’ £4 FÉ is an honorific title. 
The Ruler of Jingling PE (460-494) 83 
Juanzi `) F (fl. fifth century BCE) 
28, 32-33, 45, 49-53, 67-68, 70-72 
Disciple of Laozi (571-471 BCE) 


un. 27, 


INDEX 


Also called: Yuan $, Pian Yuan (5E, 
Huan Yuan £541, Xuan Yuan Zhi, 
Yuan Xuan 4%, Yuan Xuan 5ta, 
Yuan Yuan İS), Yuanzi l5] T^; see 
also: Xie Juanzi 38/75] and Liu Juanzi 


BV. 


Kang Baoyi EE (5; (d.1000) 207 


Also called ‘The Ruler Kang’ 5E E. 
Kang Mengxiang fai t (FF (fl. late 


second-early third centuries) 73, 75, 
78, 81 
Kang Senghui #14 & (d. 280) 75,83 


Kong Yan FLT (268-320) 15 
Kong Ye {Ll (fl. Jin dynasty) 154 
Kong Yingda 1L3H2£ (574-648) 19 n. 56, 
123 n. 30, 135 
Kou Zhun j£? (961-1023) 309 
Kulugan IRIS (fictional) 342 
Character in The Official Corrected Version 
of ‘The Tale of Liu Xibi's Gold Hairpin’ 
Chinese transliteration of Mongolian. 
Kuang Qinghuan KEEK 231 
Modern scholar. 
Kui 38 ( fl. the epoch of the ancient 
semi-mythical emperor Shun 7) 
129, 290 


Lan Qin fi $X (fl. sixth century) 178 
Lang Ye BBIE (fl. Southern Song dynasty) 
36 
Lang Yi BLSA (fl. Western Han Dynasty) 
124 
Laozi -F (571-471 BCE) 
43, 45-46, 51-52, 56, 59, 66, 71-72 
Also called Lao Dan $21} 66 
Soubriquet Boyang [HE 32,51 
Letan j£ (1012-1070) 335 
‘Le’ hj] is a place name; ‘tan’ * means 
‘pool’: a pool on Dong jj] mountain of 
this name. 
A Chan Buddhist Master, secular name: 
Liu Hongying BSE, 
Lei Cizong K (386-448) 130,144 
Lei Haiqing (V5 (716-755) 348 
Lei Wanchun Æ (d.757) 348 
Li Jingde 5215548 (fl. twelfth-thirteenth 
centuries) 268 


28, 32-33 n. 102, 


INDEX 


Li Bai Æ (701-762) 32 
Li Ban ÆHF (288-334) 347 
Li Bing EJ (fl. third century BCE) 
347-348 
Father of the god Erlang — BẸ. 
Li Chengfa £p E$ 192 
Twentieth century antiquities collector. 
Li Chunyi £4 — 140n.52 
Modern scholar. 
Li Chunfeng 25 Jil (602-670) 
125 
Li Congrong PER (d. 933) 
Ruler of the state of Qin. 
Li Futong 4° (938i (fl late fifteenth-early 
sixteenth centuries) 173 
Li Genyuan 4} 8) (1879-1965) 
189 nn. 152-154 
Li Gu 4° (903-960) 294 
Li Guangting EC f£ (late eighteenth-early 
nineteenth centuries) 181-182 n. 140 
LiJiarui Effi (1895-1975) 179 
Li Jingxian Fl (fl. eleventh century) 
19 
Li Jing 455 (916-961) 237 
Emperor of the Southern Tang dynasty 
(r. 943-961) 
Temple soubriquet: Yuanzong JE 237 
As the second emperor of the dynasty, 
also called Zhongzong FF. 
Li Kai ZE$f (1686-1746) 198 
Li Keji ÆT] & (fl eighth-ninth centuries) 
243 
Li Liangzuo 4 Rf% (fl tenth century) 
236-237 
Soubriquet Yuanfu 7L 237 
Liling FZ 44 
Modern scholar. 
Li Mingzhen ZEHHfjs (839-890) 219 
Li Quanxian £R Fil (fl. late twelfth 
century) 262 
Actor. 
Li Ruiqing ZiR 
Modern scholar. 
Li Shan Æ% (630-689) 
32-33, 47-49, 51, 57 
LiShigen 2 Gf 230 
Modern scholar. 


107-108, 


221—222, 224 


228, 232 


12 n. 31-13 n. 41, 
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Master Li ZE[X (untraceable, 
Al. late nineteenth—early twentieth 
centuries) 173 

Master Li of Longri HE Pa Z5 X, (fl. eighth 

century) 20, 125, 192, 245-246, 264, 273, 

347 
Li Shuinan ZE7KF5 (fl late sixteenth—early 
seventeenth centuries) 320-321 
Chen Dabin's [i AK qin teacher. 
Li Sichun £ E4 (1893-1960) 347 
Li Suiqiu 227K PK (1602-1646) 196, 
197 n. 163 
Li Taifen 223822 (1896-1972) 
Soubriquet: Chi'an eZ 
Li Weiyin 224 (1747-1797) 202 
Li Xian £E (655-684) 124 
Li Xiaocang CET (b.1921) 347 

Modern scholar. 

Li Yanshou 4 4i£zS ( fl. seventh century) 
146,151 

Li You 4246 (c.55-c135 0rc.44-c126) 18 

Li Yu 5/5 (937-978) 235,238 

Emperor of the Southern Tang dynasty 
(r. 961-975) 

The last emperor of the dynasty and thus 
often known by the appellation ‘last 
emperor of the dynasty f£ X — 221, 
235-237 

Li Zhao ZEHRG ( fl. eleventh century) 295 
LiZhengyu 4 EF 245,260 
Modern scholar. 
Li Zhongyu 4 (13% (958-996) 236-237 
Li Zhouhan 4 J5j$$ (fl. eighth-ninth 
centuries) 13 
Li Zonghan 22723) (1770-1832) 204 

Soubriquet: Chunhu #744) 

Li Daoyuan PJC (466-527) 52,169 
Liang Jian Wendi FCT (503-551) 154 

Emperor of the Liang dynasty 
(r. 549-551) 

Liang Mingming 28H87 ( fl. late ninth- 

early tenth centuries) 225 

Liang Peilan 32 [4 (1629-1705) 197 
Liangqiu Ju ZZ [r3 (Al. sixth century BCE) 
61 
Liangqiuzi 22 F (fl. eighth century) 
30-31 
Also called Bai Lüzhong 


158-159 


pil 
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Liang She 2235 (fl. Tang dynasty) 41 
Liang Wudi AT (464—549) 130, 145, 
288, 291 
Liang dynasty emperor (r. 502-549) 
Also called Xiao Yan 7&1. 
Liang Xingtong 221738 ( fl. tenth century) 
217, 220, 222, 224—225 
Liang Xingde 22:3 (& (fl. tenth century) 
215, 217—220, 225 
Soubriquet: Renchong (238. 
Liang Zu 224 (852-912) 276 
Later Liang dynasty emperor (r. 907-912) 
Liao Ben f$ 262 n. 95, 274 n. 143 
Modern scholar. 
Liao Taizong KAKA (902-947 
304, 337 
Emperor of the Liao dynasty (r. 922-947) 
Also called Yelüdeguang HKEE. 
Liezi YI (451-376 BCE) 23 
Lin Ai $435 (Al. ninth century) 
Lin Xudian [46H 186 
Modern collector. 
Ling Lun (^fi (mythical) 100,142 
Ling Zhoujiu (SJ NAS (fL sixth century BCE) 
92, 97 
Ling Chunsheng Ais (1902-1981) 187 
Ling Jun ‘handsome soul’ FEE (fl. tenth 
century) 
Dunhuang monk. 
This is a ‘Buddhist’ name; his secular 
name is not known. 
Linghu Defen S JMH (583-666) 151 
Lingtao Shouzuo €>} EE (fl. eleventh 
century) 335 
A Chan Buddhist monk. 
‘Shouzuo’ £4 Æ is an honorific title. 
Liu An Z[Zz (179-122 BCE) 6, 7, 32, 50-51, 
89, 133, 142, 164 
The ruler of Huainan and a writer of the 
Huainanzi. 
Liu Ban $| (1022-1088) 268 
Liu Chaisang 31555 (fl. early fifth century) 
39 
Liu Changsheng SEE (1147-1203) 31 
Also called Liu Chuxuan ŞE. 
Liu Congxiao PEX (906-962) 236 
Liu De ZIJE (170-130 BCE) 
Liu Fu £f (1891-1934) 141, 242 


284, 289, 


175-177, 198 


219-220 


INDEX 


Also called Liu Bannong [^ E&. 


Liu Han 21559 (fl. nineteenth century) 155 
Liu Juging 33/78] (1874-1926) 174 
Also called Liu Shiheng £[[E-XfT. 
Liu Juanzi Sl; f-(c.370-450) 53 
Liu Lexian 4j 107 
Modern scholar. 
Liu Songnian ŞAF (1131-1218) 27 
Liu Tizhi [358 (1879-1962) 160-161 
Liu Tianhua £X 3€ (1895-1932) 240 
Liu Wenlong | 37 HE (see below) 342-343 
Jao Tsung-i gives Liu Wenlong as the 
writer of "Water-Calthrop Flower 
Mirror’ (2=7E§8 ), but prevailing 
sources suggest it is the title of 
another opera. 
Liu Wenzheng $| 37136 (1555-1626) 189 
Liu Xibi 2175 WA (fictional) 341-350 
Lead character in the opera The Official 
Corrected Version of ‘The Tale of Liu 
Xibi's Gold Hairpin: 
Liu Xian Z[Zi(d.1581) 181 
Liu Xianting BURR (1648-1695) 319 
Liu Xiang ŽE] (77-6 BCE) 11-12, 19, 32, 47, 
51-52, 57-58, 68, 141 


Liu Xie B18 (465-521) 32, 45, 49-51 

Liu Xin BBX (c.50 BCE-23 CE) 10, 47, 
128-129, 132-133, 138, 144 

Liu Xu $H (887-946) 360 

Liu Xun Z[[5] (fl ninth century) 175,181 

Liu Yimin 338 ES (352-410) 37,39 

Liu Yong fil7K (984-1053) 241, 302, 307-311 


Liu Zhao £I (fl sixth century) 
143, 243 
Liu Zhaoxia $I) 25 (fl. Tang dynasty) 243 
Also called Liu Xia X$. 
Liu Zongyuan fflzz7C (773-819) 347 
Long De ji fizi (fl. Western Han dynasty) 57 
Long Sha X» (fl. tenth century) 218 
Dunhuang monk. 
Master Long #£EX, (untraceable, fl. Han 
dynasty) 9 
Lu Mugong £47875 (d. 377 BCE) 71 
Also called Duke Lu; ruler of the state of 
Lu (r. 410-377 BCE) 
Lu Wengong #45075 (c.697-628 BCE) 66 
Also called Duke Wen; ruler of the state of 
Lu (r. 636-628 BCE) 


133, 139, 


INDEX 


LuXianggong 43275 (575-542 BCE) 8 
Also called Duke Xiang; ruler of the state 
of Lu (r. 572-542 BCE) 
Lu Xuangong 77S (d.591BCE) 9 
Also called Duke Xuan; ruler of the state 
of Lu (608-591 BCE) 
Lu Zhaogong 441274 (d. 510 BCE) 12, 60 
Also called Duke Zhao; ruler of the state 
of Lu (r. 542-510 BCE) 
Lu Deming [2 (#49 (c.550-630) 
168, 293 
Lu You [24% (1125-1210) 235 
Lu Zengxiang [4214+ (1816-1882) 
163, 172, 206 
Luo Shilin EEk (1783-1853) 174 
Luo Tongda 242341 (fl. late ninth-early 
tenth centuries) 225 
Luo Zhenyu ZÉfx-E (1866-1940) 173 
LüBuwei 7. & (d. 235 BCE) 100, 11, 127 
Lü Dalin EB (1042-1090) 158 
LüHongjing EAF 248-250, 269, 274 
Modern scholar. 
Lü Hou j£ (fl tenth century BCE) 58 
The Marquis of Lü. 
Lü Peng É (fl late Tang dynasty-Five 
Dynasties) 310 
Lü Xizhou Ei j (fl. sixteenth century) 
320 
Soubriquet Xuanju Xf. 


64 n. 76, 


159-161, 


Ma Duanlin Ej (1254-1323) 300 

Ma Guohan Hi (1794-1857) 145 

Ma Ling $ (fl late eleventh to twelfth 
centuries) 235 

Ma Ruichen W frii (1777 or 1782-1853) 13 

Ma Rong mt (79-166) 12, 13, 95 

Ma Tai Loi EZK 53 
Modern scholar. 

Ma Xiaomei [5| JE (fl late eighteenth- 
early nineteenth centuries) 204 

Ma Yuan Œf% (14 BCE-49 CE) 168, 169, 

171 

Also called Ma Fubo ES AH. 

Mao Chang + (fl early Western Han 
dynasty) 9n.20,59 

Mao Heng €£ (fl. late Warring States 
period-early Western Han dynasty) 


9 n. 20, 59 
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Mao Shuang #3, (fl late sixth-early 
seventh centuries) 146 


Mao Heting E #8 (1873-1959) 310, 338 

Also called Mao Guangsheng BEE. 
Mei Sheng {XÆ (210-c138 BCE) 47, 52 
Mencius 317 (372-289) 52 


Meng Chang hi (919-965) 349 
Meng Kang if: Sf (fl. third century) 349 
Meng Yuanlao U3 (fl. twelfth century) 
255, 256 n. 75, 263 n. 100, 264 n. 104, 
271 nN. 133, 136, 137, 140, 346 
His original name was Meng Yue 
Hk. Yuanlao 7E means ‘Venerable 
Counsellor’. 
Miao Tianrui 2 fig (1908-2009) 132 n. 27 
Mogi Yong 77 (ik (fl. early twelfth century) 
297 
Mozi 257 (c.468-376 BCE) 47,58 
Also called Mo Di $Æ 47 
Mu Anzhong PREE (fl. twelfth century) 
316 
Mu of the Yu tribe; Yu Mu JA 5 (mythical) 
99 
Mu Jiang f£ (fl. sixth century BCE) 8 
Wife of Lu Xuangong #75, ruler of the 
state of Lu (d. 591 BCE). 


Nai Deweng [fj] (5-55 (fl thirteenth century) 
265 
Surnamed Zhao; ‘weng’ $À is a respectful 
term for an old man. 
Nanyue F445 ‘South Sacred-Yue-Mountain' 
(677-744) 333, 335 
This is his Chan Buddhist soubriquet; his 
secular name is Du Huairang HERRE. 
Nan Zhuo Pj (fl. ninth century) 251, 259 
Ni Fu (52/8 (JL fifteenth century) 147 
Nie Chongyi #5238 (fl tenth century) 9, 
157 
Niu Hong 4-54 (545-611) 143 
Niu Sengru 4 f# (779-848) 


234 n. 3 


Ouyang He EX[547 (537-570) 178 

Ouyang Jiong Exa] (896-971) 309-310 

Ouyang Sheng lex [7 ( fl. sixth century) 
178 

Ouyang Sui Ex [7% (fl. sixth century) 178 

Ouyang Wei ix fi (497-563) 178-179 
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Ouyang Xiu Ekla fő (1007-3072) 
224, 281 


19—20, 


Pan Boyin 758 (fl. late nineteenth-early 
twentieth centuries) 160 
Pan Chong-gui ;$ £835 (1908-2003) 261 
Pan Huaisu `% (RA (1894-1978) 142 
Pei ZG 289 
Character in a story in juan 3 (of 3) of 
Yunxi youyi (SETS) by Fan Shu 
3538 called ‘Wen Pei chu’ (3#22% ) 
Pei Yuan 22), (Jl Jin dynasty) 177-178 
Peng Chuanzu 2(&1H (untraceable) 200 
Peng Zu 5249 (semi-mythical) 52 
Puan jf (J , 2, or € ) (1115-1169) 
312, 316-320, 322-323 


Qi Zhao 1/14 (Jl sixth century BCE) 12 
Mentioned in The Zuo Commentary, 
‘Duke Zhao’, ‘The Twelfth Year of his 
Reign’: 530 BCE. 
Qi Xuanwang PF Œ E (350-301 BCE) 46 
Ruler of the state of Qi (r. 320-301 BCE) 
Qianlong F26% (171-1799) 148, 177, 194, 
198, 205 
Qing dynasty emperor (r. 1736-1796) 
Qianming Puchu #74977 (fl ninth 
century or slightly later) 332-333 
Mentioned in Wudeng huiyuan (s 
JE) (juanis). 
HZHH means ‘Qian-Trigram Bright’ and 
is likely to be his Chan Buddhist 
soubriquet, Puchu #4] his secular 
given name; his original surname is 
not known. 
Qian Fen $2£ (fl seventeenth century) 28 
Qian Lezhi $8427 (424-453) 145, 288 
Qian Mu $212 (1895-1990) 40 
Soubriquet: Binsi 4 VU. 
Qian Nanyang $$ tz (1899-1987) 341 
Master Qian $£ [X (untraceable, fl. late 
nineteenth-early twentieth centuries) 


102, 173 
Qian Xiling $$$5 (Jl. fourteenth century) 
147 
Qiao Er £357 (Al. late sixteenth-early 
seventeenth centuries) 318 
Qin Mugong 224 (d.621BCE) 66, 71 
Ruler of the state of Qin (r. 659-621 BCE) 


INDEX 


Qin Shihuang 2244 & (259-210 BCE) 64, 
141, 143 

Ruler of the state of Qin (r. 247-221 BCE) 
and then first Emperor of China 
(r. 221-210 BCE) 

Qin Gao 215; ‘Qin High' 50, 52 

A celestial being afforded a short 
biography in Liu Xiang’s The 
Hagiography of Celestial Beings 

(FILE) 
Qin Gao Zrz; (dates uncertain) 50,52 

Cited in relation to Juanzi in Imperial 
Readings of the Taiping Era ( juan 
578, ‘Qin, Part Two [of Three]’) which 
quotes Da Zhou Zhengyue; no other 
records of this individual survive. 

Qingyuan F JA ‘Turquoise Origin’ (671-740) 
236-237, 335, 340, 345-348 

His Chan Buddhist soubriquet; his secular 

name is Liu Xingsi ŽITE. 
Qingyuan 7&75i ‘Pure Spring’ 236,340 

Ancestral master and god of theatrical 
entertainment. 

Perhaps associated with Qingshui 337K 
‘Pure Water’, a Buddhist saint, revered 
for his almsgiving; secular name: Chen 
Zhaoying PRHANJE (1047-1101). 


Qu Dajun J AL (1630-1696) 169,175, 
178, 200 
Ren Bantang (E2É3 (1897-1991) 305, 349 


Also called Ren Zhongmin {£ PAX 305 

and Ren Erbei (£—JE 260 
Ren Naogong | 75575 ( fI. late sixteenth- 

early seventeenth centuries) 318-319 

Buddhist monk. 

Maybe the same person as 'Benevolence 
Superior {—7 (fl. late sixteenth-early 
seventeen centuries). 

Rong Geng AE (1894-1983) 
Rong Xinjiang Spidi. 225 

Modern scholar. 

Ruan Xiaoxu J244 (479-536) 
Ruan Yuan JEJE (1764-1849) 177 


153, 159, 167 


53 n. 27 


Sa Shouzhen [j&^f (fl. Tang dynasty) 
125 
San Lao Jun = i 3,34 


INDEX 


Lord Lao of the Three Purities Palace; 
Daoist deity; called more fully in 
Chinese ZEEE. 

Sang Qin X&$X (fl. Eastern Han dynasty) 
52,169 


Seng You (#4 (445-518) 73-75, 78, 83 
Seng Zhao (5E (384-414) 37,39 


Shang Chengzuo RE? 7 (1902-1991) 182 
Shennong TH (mythical) 8, 56, 58, 
67-68 n. 9o 
God of agriculture and one of the three 
mythical emperors. 
Shensugu 11375 (fl. tenth century) 344 
A female shaman. 
Shen Kuo Wi (1031-1095) 229 
Shen Xiong XZE (fl. early Qing dynasty) 


310 
Shen Yifu 7/3& (fl. thirteenth century) 
310 


Shen Yue 3772 (441-513) 150 
Shen Zhong ZŒ (fl sixth century) 
145-146, 288 
Shen Dao [E Fl) (395-315 BCE) 46 
Shi Kuang Hifi (fl. late Spring and Autumn 
period) 12,123, 290 
Master Shi Hifi; (untraceable, fl. Han 
dynasty) 9 
Shi Tang ÉH Æ (ancient: fl. Spring and 
Autumn period or earlier) 6 
Shi Xiang Fiji 32 ( fl. sixth—fifth centuries BCE) 
131 
Shi Cong 4435 (fl. tenth century) 235 
Shi Guozhen AUA (fl sixteenth century) 
27 
Shi Shuangyuan 4 #§ |e] ( fl. tenth-eleventh 
centuries) 335 
Chan Buddhist monk. Little is known of 
him, and it is likely that the second 
and third characters of his name 
or all three are his Chan Buddhist 
soubriquet: ‘Stone Frost Round’. 
Shi Bo 5E [B (fl. ninth-eighth centuries BCE) 
62-64, 66 
Shi Hao 52774 (106-1194) 
79, 273, 338-339 
Shi Qian 5E78 (fl late fourteenth-early 
fifteenth centuries) 200 
Soubriquet: Liangchen RF. 


Im 


MI 


256-257 nn. 78, 
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Shi Siming 5E SHH (703-761) 290 

Shi Xijing EZ (fl first century) 146 

Shi Puji 3577€ (fl thirteenth century) 331 
ShiYancong f#/ (557-61) 315-316 

Shi Zhijiang F277 0F (fl. sixth century) 13, 


269 

Shou Longxian ZEE (fl. twelfth century) 
316 

Sikong Tu z]7E[&| (837-908) 28, 294 


Sima Biao =] RJ (d.306) 138 
Sima Guang ©] 535 (1019-1086) 
236, 277, 305 n. 54 
Sima Qian ti] E578 (b. 145 or 135 BCE) 
119 n. 18, 20, 120, 127 n. 3, 128 n. 6, 
132 n. 25, 135, 138 n. 43, 143 n. 67, 
144 nn. 69, 70, 180 n. 134 
Sima Xiangru =] 4840 (179-118 BCE) 20, 
57 
Song Huizong RHF (1082-1135) 
347 
Song dynasty emperor (r. 100-1126) 
Song Kangwang RSE E (d. 286 BCE) 52 
Ruler of the state of Song (r. 328-286 BCE) 
Song Renzong RZF (1010-63) 295, 308 
Song dynasty emperor (r. 1022-1063) 
Song Taizu RATE (927-976) | 278-279, 
296, 299 
Song dynasty emperor (r. 960-976) 
Song Xiaozong RA (127-194) 337 
Song dynasty emperor (r. 127-1189) 
Song Zhenzong REFA (968-1022) 298, 
347 
Song dynasty emperor (r. 997-1022) 
Song Yu RE (fl. third century BCE) 
Su Dongpo ff FRYE (1037-1101) 
Also known as Su Shi RER. 
Su E #38 (fl. ninth century) 267 
Su Kui &&3€ (fl. late sixth-seventh 
centuries) 131,147 
Su Qin KÆ (d. 284 BCE) 65 
Su Song fH (1020-1101) 53 
SuTingrui RE Im (untraceable) 200 
Su Yijian #£ 54 fi (958-997) 304 
Su Yuanlei fF (1908-1995) 364 
Sui Gaozu [Sit (541-604) 279, 289, 304 
Sui dynasty emperor (r. 581-604) 


SunYirang JK ARE (1848-1908) 364 


222 n.19, 


27; 337) 


47-49 
36-37 n. 112 
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Sun Guangxian 14:59: (896-968) 196, 
215,309 
Sun Guang {#/& (fl. eighth century) 34 
Sun Zhuang fit (b. 1879) 182 
Soubriquet: Xue Yuan E| 182 


Tan Qian 578 (1594-1658) 347 
Tan Guo 325% (fl. late second-early third 
centuries) 73, 81 
Tan Chuduan # aiff (123-1185) 337 
Tan Lun #214 (1520-1577) 345 
Tang Xianzu XSERTH (1550-1616) 
345-346 n. 61 
Tang Bohu {AE (1470-1524) 238 
Tang Guizhang |$ £f (1901-1990) 337 
Tang Jin EYE (fl tenth century) 217, 225, 
293 
Tang Lin JÆ (600-659) 37 
Tang Minghuang EHH & (685-762) 305, 
314, 348 
Tang dynasty emperor (r. 712—756), also 
called Tang Xuanzong EZA. 
Tang Taizong EKF (598 or 599-649) 
284, 289, 304, 337 
Tang dynasty e: emperor (r. 626-649) 
Tan Wuchen 22 (385-433 or 439) 350 
Sanskrit name: Dharmakşema. 
Tang Wu Hou JER (624-705) 
205 
Tang dynasty empress (r. 690—705) 
Usually called Wu Zetian FURR — 147 
Tang Xizong [35:72 (862-888) 1753177 
Tang dynasty emperor (r. 873-888) 
Tang Xianzong | asm (778-820) 176 
Tang dynasty emperor (r. 793-820) 
Tang Yao {56 221 
Ancient emperor. 
Tang Yizong E857: (833-873) 333 
Tang dynasty emperor (r. 859-873) 
Tang Yongtong HH FÉ (1893-1964) 78 
Tang Zhaozong EHE: (867-904) 181, 304 
Tang dynasty emperor (r. 888-904) 
Tao Hongjing [545 (456-536) 33, 34 53 
Also called ‘Tao Yinju' [JE zi. 
Tao Jingyuan [555/28 ( fL. fourth-fifth 
centuries) 37n.n4 
Brother of Tao Yuanming [Ma] dBA. 
Tao Qian [iif (132-194) 265 


147, 189, 


INDEX 


Tao Qian [578 (365-427) 36 

Formal name of Tao Yuanming [5/751 EH. 
Tian Jian Hf (fl. fifth century) 153 
Tian Jingzhong Hif (b. c.705) 46 

Also called Tian Wan H€. 
Tian Pian HB (fl. fourth century BCE) 46 
Tian Rucheng Hp (1503-1557) 205 
Marshal Tian [HJH (fictional) 330, 345, 

348, 350 

Patron god of opera. 

Sometimes called Tian Dou HE 
TuJiangiang JE ZÉS8 — 234.3 

Modern scholar. 
Tuo Tuo Ait Hf, (1314-1355) 


362, 366 


Wan Baochang $ £47 (556-595) 131289, 
291, 306 

Wan Shu fi (c.1630-1688) 242 n. 23, 248, 
300 n. 45, 346 


Wang Jun EXE (b.1816) 173-174 n. 104 
Wang Zhong ;E'P (1744-1794) 27 
Wang Bao FF (90-51 BCE) 65 
Wang Baoyi {F3 (fl. tenth century) 234 
Wang Baoxuan EIZ 44n.3 
Modern scholar. 
Wang Bing =k (c.710-c.805) 107 
Wang Bogao {45 (untraceable, ancient) 
155 
Wang Chong E fẹ (27-97 CE) 119, 124 
Wang Dang =F: (fl late eleventh-early 
twelfth centuries) 34 n. 106, 176, 258, 
259 n. 85, 267 n. 119 
Wang Dingbao -E-7E fF (870-954) 234n.3 
Wang Fanzhi Era (fl. early seventh 
century) 267 
Wang Fu =F iif (1079-1126) 157-158 n. 42 
Wang Guangyu EJEA ( fl. tenth century) 
301 
Wang Jide E81% (1540-1623) 341 
Wang Jian =F % (847-918) 239 
Founding emperor of the Former Shu 
dynasty (r. 907-918) 
Wang]Jin-E![(d.505) 37 
Wang Jun Ell (1694-1751) 1733174 n. 104 
Wang Kefen E 5077 (1927-2018) 260 
Wang Ligi EA) es (1912-1998) 144 
Wang Mang £3 (45 BCE-23 CE) 160 


INDEX 


Wang Mingfu FHAJ (fl late seventeenth- 
early eighteenth centuries) 197 
Wang Mo =i (1731-1817) 144 
Wang Niansun Xf (1744-1832) 95 
Wang Ningsheng jESE/E 180 n.132,192, 
210 
Modem scholar. 
Wang Pizhi Ef (b.1031) 308n.61 
Wang Pu fh (906-959) 281-282, 284, 
291—292, 294—296 
Wang Pu E} (922-982) 278 
Lady of the Wang Family +. Z£ (fl. tenth 
century) 215,234, 235, 236 
Daughter of Wang Baoyi FIEF 
(fl tenth century) 234 
Wang Shumin FAIR (2014-2008) 51 
Wang Shu 38 (1668-1743) 180 
Wang Sun ET (untraceable, pre-Qin 
dynasty) 32,50 
Author of Ingenious Heart (Yi) 
No specific records of this author or text 
could be found. 
Wang Weichang +4 Ej (fl late tenth- 
eleventh centuries) 298 
Wang Yan €f (899-925) 235 
Emperor of the Later Shu dynasty 
(1. 919-925) 
Wang Yi —EjT (untraceable) 235 
An individual cited by Jao Tsung-i from a 
reference found in Youyang zazu 
(EIEH) by Duan Chengshi 
Epis A (803-863), juan 6, in a section 
entitled ‘Music’ ( 22). 
Wang Yinglin + EBB (1223-1296) 
234 n. 3, 283 
Wang Yue E EÈ (1426-1499) 343 
Soubriquet: Wang Xiangmin EF. 
Wang Zhaojun FHA (54BCE-19 CE) 231 
Wang Zhe Ehk (12-1170) 336 n. 28-337 
Also called Wang Chongyang =F & [z;. 
Wang Zhenfan £ Eis ( fl. tenth century) 


235 
Wang Zhi EFE (fl. twelfth century) 294 


Wang Zhuo -J9J (1105-1160) 243-244 n. 31, 
247 n. 41, 297 

Weizhan Guang Deng MEHEKS (d. 1073) 
336 


Wei Huacun BEER (252-334) 30 
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Wei Mou LÉ (fl. Warring States period) 
47 

Wei Wendi Zi x75 (187-226) 16 
Emperor of the Wei dynasty (r. 220-226) 

Wei Wenhou Zt 70x: (472-396 BCE) n 
The Marquis Wen of Wei, ruler of the 

state of Wei (r. 445-396) 
Wei Xizeng 25055 92 (1828-1881) 178 n. 124 
Wei Xian BA ( fl. Western Han dynasty) 
117, 119, 120, 124 

Wei Zhao EH (204-273) 96,150 

Wei Zheng $/0/2((580—643) 367 

Wen Qi JE (c812-c.870) 196 
Also called Wen Tingyun 3$ 196 
As Wen Qi, a character in a story in juan 3 

(of 3) of Yunxiyouyi (ÆA) by 
Fan Shu 7238 called ‘Wen Pei chu’ 
CM) 270 

Wensui 3X (fl. ninth century) 331-333 

Wen Ying 555 (fl. eleventh century) 309 

Wen You JÈ 184 n. 145, 186 n. 147 
Modern scholar. 

Weng Fanggang $5 77 4i] (1733-1818) 

177 n. n8 

Western Eyes [5 H (fl late sixteenth—early 
seventeenth centuries) 318 
Buddhist monk. 

This is his Buddhist name; his secular 
name is not known. 

Wu Xian JJ&k (fl. Shang dynasty) 

Wu Cihe 52-245 (1778-1826) 199 

Wu Jiulong ILE 104 
Modern scholar. 

Wu Kuan 52-2 (1435-1504) 310 

Wu Nanxun 52.89 (1927-2008) 81 

Wu Qian 53 (1733-1813) 150, 

152—153 n. 17, 159, 166 n. 73, 206 n. 193 

Wu Renchen [EE (1628-1689) 

235 n. 7-236 n. 8, 239 n. 19 

Wu Xingyou 5 Bil tf (fl late twelfth 
century) 262 
Actor. 

Wu Ying lll (fl. late sixteenth-early 
seventeenth centuries) 346 n. 60 
Recipient of a poem by Tang Xianzu. 

Wu Yun 55€ (18121883) 160, 167 n. 76 


180-181 
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Wu Zhao 42-$1} 87,89 n. 4, 93, 101, 103, 
234 n. 3, 238 n. 18, 248 n. 46 
Modern scholar. 
Wu Zongyuan FACIL (c.990-1050) 
239 n. 18 


Xi Zezong [IESE 103 
Modern scholar. 


Xi Zhenguan PEPETA (1941-1994) 233 n. 2, 
242, 269, 274 

Xia Chengtao EÍ7K3 (1900-1986) 297, 
299 n. 39 

XiaJingguan Zai (187531953) 242 n. 23 


Xia Song UR (985-1051) 53 
Xia Zhirong 227 (1697-1784) 199 
Xiao Chengxun £É7Kijl| (fl tenth century) 
285 
Xiao Ji zz (525-606) 108n. 6, 
110 n. 8-113 n. 12, 146, 147 n. 80 
Xiao Jian Fii (471-491) 150,151 
The short-lived ruler of Shixing 44.5 fi 
“ESR. 
Xiao Song ý = (660-749) 292 
Xiao Tong FS (501-531) 12 n. 31, 13, 36, 
47 
Xiao Zixian FT #4 (487-537) 150 
Xiaochun [241i ‘Morning Pure’ (fl. ninth 
century) 333 
His Chan Buddhist soubriquet; his secular 
name is not known. 
Xie Lin gH (fL fifteenth-sixteenth 
centuries) 16 
Xie Lingyun 15/2228 (385-433) 313 
Xie Qikun zi EXE (1737-1802) 178, 
206 n.192 
Xie Qiang ibh (late second-early third 
centuries) 75 
Xie Xiyi [4525€ (421-466) 15 
Also called Xie Zhuang HE. 
Xin Dufang {$ #555 (fl. Northern Qi Dynasty, 
sixth century) 147 
Xing Bing Fl (932-1010) 9n.19 
Xing Jun £725 ( fl. late tenth century-early 
eleventh centuries) 260 
Xiong Chuanxin ÉE(Si3/; 163 
Modern scholar. 
Xu Hong (RAE (1582-1662) 28 
Also called Xu Qingshan 4$ ĦU 28 
Xu Hun #77 (788-860) 196 


INDEX 


Xu Jian {FEX (660—729) 67 

Xu Jing'an f$: xz (fl. Tang dynasty) 144, 
234 n. 3, 305 

Xu Kai {Fff (920-974) 10 

Xu Quzhan (5:255 ( fL. Liu Song dynasty) 
25 

Xu Shujun (&f5/$5 (1842—1910) 174 

Xu Shuofang (RÝH (1923-2007) 346 

Xu Yu {F (fl. thirteenth century) 17 

Also called Xu Tianmin (4X: ER. 
Xu Zhongshu {RF £F (1898-1991) 


161, 163, 


Ë (fl. seventh century) 179 
Xu Shen #FIE (58-147) 10, 53-54 n. 32, 
58—60 n. 61, 65, 94—95 n. 10, 122 n. 28, 
151 D. 9, 163, 168 n. 81, 261-262 n. 97 
Xuan Ming X= no 
Mythological being. 
Xue Neng É£8E (d.880) 259 
Xuefeng ?H1l& ‘Snow Peak’ (822-908) 
332-334 
His Chan Buddhist soubriquet; his secular 
name is Zeng Yicun ser. 
Awarded the title Chan Master of 
Perfected Intuition EL Hifi by the 
Tang dynasty emperor Yizong. Jao 
Tsung-i has his secular surname as Cao 
and calls him Cao Shizi FE or 
‘scion of the Cao family’ 333 
Xun Xu ÆJ (d.289) 130,144 
Xunzi &j F (c.316-between 237 and 
235 BCE) 4,5,16,67 
Also called Xun Qing #5 ýH] or Sun Qingzi 
AIF 5,67n.87 


Yan Shigu ği t (581-645) 
138 n. 45, 142 
Yan Yuan EC (1635-1704) 40 
Yan Zhitui PA (5231-593) 41 
Yan Fodiao fEzf/pi3 (fl. late Eastern Han 
dynasty) 39 
Yan Kejun J&& =) £5) (1762-1843) 24, 53 n. 27 
Yan fiit (fl fourth-fifth centuries) 37 n. 14 
Son of Tao Yuanming Fiji BA. More is not 
known about him. 
Yantou JE 9E (d. 887) ‘Precipice Edge’ 
332—333 
His Chan Buddhist soubriquet; his secular 
name is Ke Quanhuo HER. 


45,122 n. 25, 


au 
H 
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Jao Tsung-i also calls him Ke Shizi 
HIRT or ‘scion of the Ke 
family' 333 

Yan Ying Z3 (578-500 BCE) 61 

Also called Yanzi %-. 

Yan Long ZHE (mythological) 8 


Sb St 


Yan Su EE (961-1040) 295 
Yang Zi *E (fl. twelfth century) 307 
Yang Xiong fzlE(53BCE-18 CE) 56,59, 
129, 137 
Also called Yang Ziyun jj F E. 
Yang 4% (fl late Qing dynasty) 199-200 


Daling KS magistrate of Panyu #53. 


Yang Bojun #3 {HlZ (1909-1992) 
Modern scholar. 
Yang Can #434 (fl. late twelfth—early 
thirteenth centuries) 18 
Yang Ji £55 (b. 1837) 177 
Yang Lun {fm (d. 1634) 321-322 n. 21 
Yang Meilei £274 ZA (1897-1928) 143 
Yangqi Fanghui lk 7; & (992-1049) 
334-335 
Chan Buddhist monk and founder of 
the Yangqi lineage; secular name: 
Leng Fanghui 7$ 7; €. Yangqi’ is a 
placename. 
Yang Quan $F (fl. Western Jin dynasty) 
12 
Yang Shen {5 [E (1488-1559) 


64 


343 


Yang Shibai #71} Ed (1863-1932) | 19-20, 
24,32 
Yang Shouzhai £5] 7% (Jl thirteenth 
century) 299 


His original name is Yang Zuan T; 
4&5 Yang Shouzhai £5 T7 is his 
soubriquet. 
Yang Weizhen TZ &EfE (12961370) 
Yang Wujiu #446 (1097-1171) 346 
Yang Zhu [54K (¢.395-¢.335) 47 
Yanggu Shenwang IGATHE 30 n. 88 
A mythological being: the Yanggu 
Spirit-King. 
Yao Fujun 4k45 (fl late Qing dynasty) 
347 
Yao Zhenzong Hkjk (1842-1906) 144 
Yelü Chucai HS E2847 (19031244) 16 
Ye Dongqing 3 TRI (fl. Qing dynasty) 
Ye Dong ŽEK 228, 232 
Modern scholar. 


200 


172 


421 


Yijian EX (semi-mythological) 339 
Ancient scholar said to be adept at 
writing. 
Yi i$ (mythological) 96 n.16 
Yi Jing sí (635-713) 312 
Yi Feng #225 ( fl. Western Han dynasty) 
124-125 


Yin Tong BF (fl. second century BCE) 139 
Yin Yingsun Br Ay fH (fl. tenth century) 285 


Yin Zhizhang FAIZ (660—718) 140 
Ying Shao J£] (fl. Eastern Han dynasty) 
4-5n. 7, 11 n. 28, 14 n. 43345 n. 44, 49, 
57,95,129 n. 11 
You Mao ÈX (1127-1194) 48 
Yu Puming 131588 (fl late sixth-early 
seventh centuries) 146 
Yu Shun žE (ancient, semi-mythical) 
99, 130, 146, 221, 290 
Ancient emperor. Often just called 
‘Shun’ 2&. 
Yu Xi = (281-356) 
Yu 4 (first emperor of the Xia dynasty) 
265 
YuJianwu JJS E (487-551) 53 
Yuan Zhen JfH (779-831) 41 
Yuan Jue ¥#fij (1266-1327) 6 
Yuan Shu fli (1131-1205) 234 
Yuan Qing HA ‘Yearning for Clarity’ 
(fl. tenth century) 218-219 
His Buddhist soubriquet; his secular 
name is not known. 
Yue Ke £f (1183-1243) 


34 


172 


348 


Zenghou Yi ŽA (c.475-c.433) 55 
The Marquis Yi of Zeng. 

ZengMinxing i257 (d.1892) 207 

Zeng Yiben 2—Z (fl. sixteenth century) 


199 

Zeng Zhao ZI) (1793-1854) 168, 171 n. 97, 
206 n. 193 

Zha Fuxi #79 (1895-1976) 17 n. 50, 25 


Zhanzi f&-T- (fl. Warring States period) 47 
Also called Zhan He f&fu[ 47 
Zhang Bintong 32447] (fl Ming dynasty) 
320 
Zhang Cang iË (253-152 BCE) 128 
Also called the Marquis of Beiping 
IEF 128 
Zhang Daoling JRE (34-156) 33 


put 


422 


Zhang Dexin 52 {=f (fl sixteenth century) 
320-321 

Zhang Fangzhi 577 E (Al. ninth century) 
175 


Zhang Guangda ŘE? 225 
Modern scholar. 
Zhang Hu 7E (785-849) 305 
Zhang Ji 578 (934-997) 236 
Zhang Jiuling 52 7H (678-740) 174 
Zhang Luo'er 5EZE — (fl late sixteenth- 
early seventeenth centuries) 
346 n. 60 
Recipient of a poem by Tang Xianzu. 
Zhang Menglong FIT HE (fl fifth-sixth 
centuries) 242 n. 24 
Zhang Pan 524 (fl. second century) 265 
Zhang Shao 544 (fl. Southern Tang 
dynasty) 237 
Zhang Shen 52% (714-786) 176 
Master Zhang 5&[& of Xiangyin HAS 
(fL Qing dynasty) 161 
Zhang Shibin RtH — 234n.3 
Modern scholar. 
Zhang Shoujie 3{<F 6f (fl. seventh century) 
144 
Zhang Shu 5357 (1776-1847) 49, 180, 181 
Zhang Sui {2/8 (fl. Tang dynasty) 42 
Zhang Tangying IKIE DA (1029-1071) 349 
Zhang Tingyu 5E ZEE (fl late sixteenth- 
early seventeenth centuries) 18, 
19 n. 52 
Zhang Wenshou 5& X. (fl. late sixth—early 
seventh centuries) 284, 289, 291, 306 
Zhang Xie 5&5, (d.c.307) 340 
Zhang Xie 5 (1574-1640) 194 
Zhang Xuecheng JRSK (1738-1801) 143 
Zhang Xian [Shen?] 5&2 ( c ? J (fl late 
second-early third centuries) 75 
Zhang Yan E36 (1248-1320) 229-230, 247, 
264 n. 107, 297, 298 n. 35, 299, 310 n. 67, 
338-339, 341 
Soubriquet: Yutian + 
Zhang Yan jk% 
138 
Zhang Yanchang 5E 


299, 320, 339 
(fl. second-third centuries) 


(1738-1814) 159 

95, 263 

Zhang Yichao 5k) (799-872) 219 

Zhang Yuandao Rh 2 (fl. twelfth century) 
339 


Zhang Yi 5&1& (fl. third century) 
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Zhang Zhao 514 (894-972) 279, 280, 286, 
292—293, 296—299, 302, 305-306, 308 
Also called Zhang Zhaoyuan 5&HAG?2 
Zhang Zhidong 5E ;[H(1837-1909) 202, 
203 n. 182, 204 n. 183, 205 
Zhang Zilie 5E HŽ! (1597-1675) 157 
Zhang Taiyan #2 36 (1869-1936) 40 
Zhao Changqing ££ 5; (fl late twelfth- 
early thirteenth century) 338 n. 36 
Zhao Jianwei FEE — 7o 
Modem scholar. 
Zhao Nü £27 (fl. ninth century) 259 
Character mentioned in a poem by Xue 
Neng É£8E (d. 880). 
Master Zhao 8 (fl. Han dynasty) 9 
Zhao Shuyong tH ALFE (1898-1965) 
254 n. 70, 258, 265 
Zhao Tai ŠZ (1898-1965) 273 
Also called Zhao Zunyue #42055. 
Zhao Xiaosheng tH Ez^E 229 
Modem scholar. 
Zhao Xuanzi (HF (655-601 BCE) 149 
Zhao Yanwei £5 (&j (fl. late twelfth—early 
thirteenth centuries) 152 


poe 


Zhao Yiguang Š 7 >É (1559-1625) 317-319, 
321-322 
Soubriquet: Fanfu LX. 
Zhao Yu ifi 5 (fl. Suidynasty) 347-349 


Zhao Zhixin EWE (1662-1744) 197, 
198 n. 165 
Zheng Bangfu [18 (Jl sixteenth century) 
320 
Also called: ‘the Daoist who ploughs the 
furrow with iron’ RARA H. 
Zheng He É[ (137131433) 169 
Zheng Huangong B[fH7Y (d.771 BCE) 62 
Also called Duke Huan; ruler of the state 
of Zheng (r. 806—771 BCE). 
Zheng Qi SEK (839-910) 243 
Zheng Shixu ZEE (1897-1952) 
173 n. 101, 196 
Zheng Shi &[[S ‘Master Zheng’ 
(fl. late seventeenth-early eighteenth 
centuries) 344n.55 
Untraceable individual who appears in 
Lianting shichao ( Bi iE), Zai 
guo Zheng shi jiang cun’ (PREŽI 
ZLND. 
Zheng Wenbao É[ £f (953-1013) 236 


INDEX 


Zheng Xuan É[ 2% (127-200) 93, 122-124, 
135, 149-150 

Zheng Yanhua É[ 3€ (fl. tenth century) 
236 

Father of Zheng Wenbao É[ SC E (see 

above). 

Zheng Yi ÉD (540-591) 78,131 289, 291, 
298, 306 


Also called the Duke of Pei Jiji 75. 
Zheng Yin B4] (752-829) 175-177, 198 
Zheng Zhong 40K (d.83 CE) 155 
Zhi Qian 3z 3f (fl. early third century) 39, 
75-81, 83 
Zhi Sheng ^E (fl eighth century) 75 
Zhi Yi vH (538-597) 77 


Zhong You {F HH (542-480 BCE) 66 
Also called Zilu -£&. 
Zhou Ailian A385} (fl eighteenth century) 
205 


Zhou Bangyan FF (1056-1121) 298 
Soubriquet: Meicheng F pK. 
Chou Feng-wu JMA 7 
Modem scholar. 
Empress Zhou Jj (936-965) 235 
Full name: Zhou Ehuang RE 235 
Also called Zhaohui HA 235, 239 
ZhouJingwang F} == T. (d. 520 BCE) 98, 
130 
Zhou dynasty emperor (r. 544-520 BCE) 
Zhou Maoqi J5j 4255} (1836-1896) 155 
Zhou Mi J7 (1232-1298) 262 
Zhou Nanwang JAHRE. (d. 256 BCE) 163 
Zhou dynasty emperor (r. 315-256 BCE) 
Zhou Shaoliang IA R (1917-2005) 221, 
222 N. 18, 223 
Zhou Qingyun Jj = (1866-1934) 156-157 
Zhou Shizong FJ [EF (921-959) 282 
Later Zhou dynasty emperor (r. 954-959) 
Zhou Taizu AFA (904-954) 278-279 
Later Zhou dynasty emperor (r. 951-954) 
Zhou Wenju Ja X 4E (c.907-975) 238 
Zhou Wuwang | E (1076-1043 BCE) 54 
Founding emperor of the Zhou dynasty 
(r. 1046-1043 BCE) 
Zhou Xuzhi J% Z (377-423) 37 
Zhou Yi EH (269-322) 81 
Zhou Zhengfu J (EX ( fl. twelfth century) 
38 
Zhuang Benli #7. 77 


134 n. 31 


423 


Modern scholar. 
Zhuangzi + (c.369-286 BCE) 
66-67, 332 n. 7 
Also called Zhuang Zhou jt] 47 
Zhu Changwen RRX (1039-1098) 32 
Also called Zhu Boyuan 2K1E JE. 
Zhu Guangqian KEX (1897-1986) 26, 
30,37 
Zhu Gui FE (1731-1806) — 198, 199 n. 167 
ZhuQuanzhong REE (852-912) 304 


38, 47, 


Zhu Quan Kf (1378-1448) 319 
Zhu Xi = (130-1200) 268,272 
Also called Master Zhu RF. 

Zhu Yizun 724824 (1629-1709) 
175, 176 n. 111, 177, 206, 310 
Soubriquet: Zhu Zhucha KTHE. 
Zhu Zaiyu BF (1536-161) 136 


166-167, 


Zhuge Liang #7452 (181-234) 181, 189, 
201-203, 205 
Also called Wu Hou FRÈ 147,189, 
205 


Also called Kong Ming L449 189 
Zhu Zhu FF (fl fifth century BCE) 52 
Zhurong {iif 197-199 

The God of Fire. 

Zhu Hong TK7 (1535-1615) 319, 321-322 

Buddhist monk also called ‘Cloud 

Perching' Sfi. 
Zhuo Wenjun $ XÆ (fl. Western Han 

dynasty) 20 
Zichan - (d. 522 BCE) 98 
Zisi $i (483-402BCE) 44n.3,71 
Zou Shilu [2] (1864-1940) 156 

Also called Zou Shouqi 25251. 
Zou Yan #547 (c.305-240) 46 


Zu Xiaosun fH2*1& (562-631) 279, 284, 
289, 291, 306 
Zuo Qiuming Æ FHA (fl. late Spring and 


Autumn period) 8, 9 n. 16, 13, 60-62, 


64 n. 75, 93 n. 7, 97-98, 123, 126, 166 
Non-Chinese 
In alphabetical order according to surname. 


Amiot, Jean Joseph-Marie $2 (#44 
(1718-1793) 102 


424 


Anmohe #/££z1 (fl. late ninth-early tenth 
centuries) 217,225 

Annen #74 (841-c.901) 313 

Asura {5E 79 
A god in Sanskritic writings. 


Bodhidharma EféJEEE(d.536) 314 
Brahma (KJ EX 7479-80 
God. 


Chavannes, Edouard 7b (1865-1918) 103 
Cohen, Mrs Monique 233 
Librarian in the Department of East Asia of 
the Bibliothèque Nationale de France 


Demiéville, Paul Fil (1894-1979) 80 


Ferguson, John Calvin ER (1866-1945) 
167 
Fujiwara Sadatoshi 2) J Ed (d. 867) 240 


Gandhava Hoi 76-78 
Buddhist god who makes music. 
Gautama Siddha #22276 (fl. eighth 
century) 119 
van Gulik, Robert 2EM (1910-1967) 3 
Gunabhadra 2KJ]DEX [UC ZE (394-468) 
314-315 


Hayashi Kenzo Pi — (1899-1976) 78, 
228, 232, 239-240, 242 

Heger, Franz 278 (1853-1931) 1863187, 
191—192, 194-196, 205, 207—208, 210 


Indra [ASERE — 74 
Indian god. 


Kanda Toyoda 1i FH s 
242 
Kimura Taiken 711222 (1891-1930) 77 
Kin Bunkyo-shi ELE 350 
Modern scholar. 
Kumarajiva (344-413) N3EEZE(F — 38 n. u9, 
39, 316 


BP (1897-1984) 


Lipps, Theodore (1851-1914) 27 


Mahakagyapa PEMBE 74 
One of the principal disciples of Gautama 
Buddha. 
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Mafijusri ŁYK 
A Buddha. 
Matsumoto Nobuhiro MZEE (1897-1981) 
182, 193-194, 208 
McClain, Ernest 102 
Modern American scholar. 
Mi Li FE (fl. fourth century) 81 


38, 318-319 


Nanda Éf[ig 266 

Gautama Buddha's half-brother. 
Narayana BEBE 79 

A god in Sanskritic writings. 
Needham, Joseph Z497% (1900-1995) 102 


Patanjali ( fl. fifth century BCE) 34 
Ancient Indian sage 
Pelliot, Paul (Ail (1878-1945) 81, 215, 
228, 242, 243 n. 28, 244, 251, 254, 257, 
260, 271-272, 314 
Paficavasikhin Jj IEEE 
Buddhist music god. 
Po-Srimitra $ F UE AS ZE (d. 343) 81 
Also called High Constellation (ej. 
Pythagoras =£ ST HLT (c.570-c.495) 
101-103 


73, 76-80, 82 


TI 


Rahula Thero, Walpola (1907-1997) 35 
Sri Lankan scholar. 


Sakra 77 (K) 73-74 76, 79-80 
The ruler of the Trayastrimsa Heaven 
according to Buddhist cosmology. 
Sarasvati KY (7) R 79 
A god in Sanskritic writings. 
Schipper, Kristofer Jif ff 33 
Modern scholar. 
Shelley, Percy Byssche 23746 (1792-1822) 


29 
Stein, Aurel HIHN] (1862-1943) 252, 254, 
264-265 
Sudi(shi)po &&f& ( EK ) Z (fl sixth 
century) 78 


Suigen Giko 7KJ5;8;L 260 
Modern scholar. 
Master Sumitomo {¥ [X (fl. early twelfth 


century) 159 
Also called ‘Baron Sumitono’. 


Takakusu Junjiro Syl BB (1866-1845) 
80 


INDEX 


Tanaka Issei H{F— pÈ 330 
Modern scholar. 
Torii Ryüzo Eb EE (1870-1953) 
205 n.187 
Turner, Ralph Lilley (1888-1983) 82 


204, 


Umehara Sueji ff) ARIA (1893-1983) 167 
Vajra-raja HJE 322 
Buddhist god. 


Vandermeersch, Léon = (£85 
Modern French scholar. 
Vighna 4E 1 ( £& ) (fl third century) 83 

Vimalakirti BEERE 37-39, 243 
Buddhist luminary contemporary to 
Gautama Buddha. 
Vischer Robert (1847-1933) 26 


Place Names 


Places cited only in footnotes are not 
included here. 

Well-known place names are not given 
either. 

Neither are names not given in Chinese 
characters. 

This list is arranged in alphabetical 
order of pinyin syllables, including tones 
and stroke count. Non-Chinese names are 
inserted into the list according to their usual 
English equivalent. 


Ailao XÆ 189 

Anding ZE 169, 218-219 
Anguo ZzBü 250 

Bama county EEH 191 
Bashu region E44 163 
Baisha 7b 265 

Bantam BF} 193-194 

Bao mountain £l 189, 207 
Bao mountain fi 189 

Batu Pasir Garam S7»: (in Malaysia) 184 
Beihai prefecture JEŽ 156 
Beiliu JE 178 

Beiping JE 128, 167 

Bizhou EE)! 267 

Binyang £[Z; 196 

Binzhou ÆJ 196 


425 


Bozhou JH 202 

Boluo river JZEIL 175, 197-198 
Bobai county [EIER 169 
Bronze Drum mountain $i I 
Bronze Drum pond Hiliki 169 
Bronze Drum pool fise — 169 
Bronze Drum village #HiZ4Y 169 


169 


Central Shaanxi plains [E] — 18 

Chaling ZEB 335 

Changbai { 148 

Changsha Eb 8, 33, 44, 178 

Changyang county RA 163 
in Shanzhou PRY | 163 

Changshu %74 348 

Chaozhou 3M 341 

Chen prefecture RER 75 

Chen Qiao [fS 312 

Chongde county £&(& RA 320 


Chongyang county Zika 167 
Chunzhou Z&JM 176 
Chunyu county? FH% 156 


Chunyu Wufeng mountain $% FRÆ 
Cili county AFIA 163 


Dartsedo 1] fiji; in Chinese: Kangding 


BRIE 207 
Dabona KH 169-170, 184 
Dawen river mouth 7X. 94 
Daxing KU 198, 201 
Dayao mountain KLI 195 
Dangzhou 4$) 200 


Dang mountain zL] 52 
Deqing (#77 320-32 
Dian region }H. 165, 180, 210 
Dian lake 3t 171 
Dingyuan Œ} 187 
Dongsunba 445} 161 
Donge RPJ 75 
Dong mountain R 
Dongwu 5x 52 (another name for Suzhou) 
199 
Dong mountain ;[Hj 332 
Dongtinglake Hii 313 


207, 210 


Dragon's Mouth BE 313 
Du'ancounty HBk 169 
Eastern Sea 52} 26; East Sea 194 


Emei RIE 347 


157 


426 INDEX 


Fangmatan JAE — 140,143 Jiaozhou 22) {| 178 
Fengxiang JA\#]] | 167, 223-224 Jinsha river YDE 201 
Fish mountain MLL] Yushan 74 Jingnan ži — 234-236 
Funan F 175,180 Jiusi mountain JLZ4éLL] 181 
Fuxu fk 198 Jiuzhen JLH 199 

Fuling prefecture HEAP 153-154, 161 Jun mountain ÆI 313 


Fuzhou fia)" 331, 333 


Kaifeng PEE] 255, 278-279, 346, 348; 


Gambir H #49 193 also called Dongjing HAT — 255, 263, 271, 
Ganzhou HJ 217, 304 273, 287, 346, 348 ^ Zhongzhou 
Gaozhou lh 175-177, 198 FH) 262 
Gongzhou #2 | — 175 Kayah State SEAS 192 
Great Kindness mountain KIUI 332 Klang EF 184,194 
Gua JI, 215 Kongsang mountain ©ZŠI] 287 
Guanbin 454 154 Kuaiji € ff 154172 
Guanghan EE 150 Kumtura ENIE 238 
Guangyang Eba 319 Kuicheng #8 210 
Guangyao #2 18 
Guangyuan Jiji 246, 256, 261 n. 91, 264, Langya IRH 64n. 77 

272, 274 n. 143 Lanka mountain (in Sri Lanka) #97 314 
Gui mountain LU 157 Le mountain 2211] 347 
Guifang 5277 220 Leizhou JH 171 
Guiping county {EFi 195 Leigudun JES% 131 
Gui county BHA 171, 194 Leigu mountain FEKI 189 
Guodian [JE 43-45, 52, 54, 56, 58-60, 68, Lidui Rl 346 

71-72 Lishi county BGHZ 171 
Guozhou jJ 155-156, 163 Lijia mountain £U 171 

Lizhou JM 163, 331-333 
Haikou 75 173 Lian River county BE) Li 200 
Hakkaareas 316 Lianzhou BÉJ[| | 169, 200 
Han mountain Æ|] 318 Liangzhou Yi) 219 
Hedong |R 75 Liang’an district hi FE 206 
HemudujU[18j£ 95 Linyi (the state of) KE] 168 n. 84,169 
Hexi PG 216,218 Lingdao county }S#H 146 
Heze j 51-52 Lingshui county KKH% 171 
Hengzhou {y} 178 Lingling BE 146 
Hengzhou fia) [| 196 Ling mountain Il] 169 
Huazhou {b} 200-201 Lingnan 48F4 175-176, 180, 197 
Huangfu i 310 Liu forest SIR 94 
Huanggang Xinkou zx [it] ù 169 Liucheng f 178 
Liuzhou fülJ[| | 186, 191, 302-303 

Jixia FEF 52,68, Longmen caves JEP YO 313 
Jiregion EJ! 52 Longzhou RE 201 
Jia mountain FELL} 333 Longxi ep 219 
Jiahe 527 336 Lu mountain JÉll| 32 
Jiazhou 3E) 347 Luzhou jy) 201 
Jia lake E34} 87-88, 93-96, 98-100, 103 Lu i 221 224 (the ruler of Lu 34) 
Jiangchuan JI] Luozhong;&'H 259 
Jiangjin county ; T. 207 Luojia FSH 42 


Jiaozhi X gib 168 


INDEX 


Malayan peninsula Hj2Kug 184 
Mawangdui E 44, 52, 71 
Mao peak Ef 257, 338 

Mian river 37K 369 

Ming tributary HHL 206 

of the Zuo river Æ} 206 
Mogao caves BLE 232, 242, 333 
Mo mountain # 253, 265, 267 


He 


Nanan county HA 333 
Nanhai Road FAVES 187 
Nanjing YA 194 
Ningyuan SEJE 174 


Pahang (a Malaysian state) 92? — 184, 194, 
204 
Panyu #63 173,175, 177, 199 
Peiligang ZAR ig 87 
(Peiligang culture RERE) 87 
Penglai mountain 324611! — 26, 308, 331 
Pi county MK 94n.8 
Piye (an ancient Indian city) MILB — 37 
Pingle 442% 180 


Putian #4 330 
Puzhou Fan county PINS 293 
Putong Tonggu Hili 169 


QizhoullZJl 221, 223 

Qiaohe SA 341 

Qieleng mountain {If — 318 

Qin mountain 2X1[| 332, 334, 338 
Qinzhou $XJ|| | 169 

Qingcheng mountain Zj3Kll! 347 
Qingyuan 77m 236, 335, 340, 345-348 
Qiu mountain Fil] 82 

Qiuci 2% 82, 239, 243, 250—251, 281, 289, 
304 

Qufu FE — 177 n. n8 

Quanzhou 2230 236, 331, 333 


Ridge of the Divided Grasses 73°48 200 


Sarawak WARE 186 

Selangor (a Malaysian state) =3fk{#&% — 184, 
194—195, 201 

Semarang — HE 193 

Sha yb 215 

Shanbiao IIR 164 


Shanyang Liba 
Shanzhou DJ 
Shifang FÈB 


Shimen county 


427 


146 
163 
150 


API 156 


Shiwan village 4f 200,217 
Shizhai mountain IZL] 165, 171, 179, 


210 
Shixing Hr 
Shuzhou F || 


150—151, 158 n. 42 
335 


Shule ff] 250-25 
Shulei 8: && — 154 
Shu prefecture JAB 348 


Shuanma 12 F5 
Sicheng Udi 


239 
165 


Sizhou JJ 307 


Song mountain 


U 314, 316 


South prefecture FAAS 172 
ancient Sri Lanka HHF- E] 315 


Su county 14H% 


164 


Suqi mountain 742% — 303 
Sui county HA 44, 102, 126 
Sungai Tembeling }3844)4JIEE (in Malaysia) 


184 


Taerpo Jif 
Taicang KE 
Tanzhou XN 


163 
28, 178 
333 


Tembeling HERS 184, 194 
Tengyue prefecture PEERI | 189 


Terengganu | {IY 194 


Tianhui mountain Kll 8 


Tianmen KF] 154 
Tianxiong KiE 223 
Tieli REE 244 
Tonggu Fil 176, 179 
Tongwan 45 171 


Tu mountain 7&l|| 154,164 


Wan county iA 161 
Wang mountain Il 54 


Weining FSE 


207 


Wei mountain #1 316 
Weibei HJE 239 


Weizhou Yh 
Wen river 757] 


223 
169 


Wenchang county CER 169,186 


TH 


Western Capital ER 307 


West Sea Puy 
Wu mountain Al 


157 
WII 339-340 


428 


Wuyixiang KX (‘Black Clothes Lane’) 
313 

Wu prefecture 528 75, 318 

Wuwei county EH E — 19-20 

Wulipai AE 45 

Wuli mountain AL 163 

Wuchang AS 82-83 

Wuyi mountain RUI 163 

Wuyang $$[7; 82-83 


Xichuan P8JI[ | 340, 345 
Xiliang VH; 250 
Ximeng PEAR 192 
Xiagang FYE 194 
Xianyang jiko; 163, 290 
Xiangxi HP® 164 


Xiangyin JH[Z 161 
Xiangyun county RAHA 
Xinan HZ 161 
Xinyang fb 8 
Xingma (Singapore and Malaysia) Æ} 
Xingzhou (Singapore) ÆJ | 184 
Xingwen county EU EZ 181 
Xiushui county {7K 164 
Xuanhua BAE 202 

Xunyang 3% 37 


= 
E 


Xunzhou jm 176 


169-170, 184 


184 


& 


Xiawanggang Ff 94n.8 

Yazhou FEN) | 201 

Yanzhou FYH 94 

Yan mountain %5 358 

Yan mountain jet 318 

Yangcheng = Jk; ‘Sheep City’, another name 
for Guangzhou 17n. 118 

Yangwu URS 176 

Yangzhou fy 173, 221 


Yangqi mountain fil — 334 


Yanggu (or Yang gorge) IGE 30n. 88, 
31n. 9o 
Yizhou Bt) 247 


Yi river 87K — 167.87 

Yichun È. 316 

Yihuang county Hmi 346, 348 

Yi mountain fLl] 198 n. 165 

Yinque mountain $RÆL 104, 107-108, 
120, 122 

Yin mountains ÊRI 180 


ram 


Yinglinggang HSE] 171 
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Ying (the Chu capital) F$ 150 
Yingzhou #5) 236 

Yongchang 7K =, 189 

Youzhou BAY 175 

Youyang PEL 235, 237, 238 n. 13 
Yufupu ARS 202 

Yu county HHA 265 

Yu mountain BLU 335 

Yuzhang RE 158,163 

Yulinzhou EK) 178 

Yuanzhou ZEYH 334 

Yue region fX 154 

Yue region É 154 

Yunmeng SERES 107 

Yunxi 2234 270 

Yutian F] 216-217, 225, 339, 341 


Zaolin BA 347 

Zhangye JŘ% 217-218 

Zhaoti (temple) fe (Sf) 336 
Zhaotong HEB — 4i 
Zhending HE 319 
Zhenjiang $R;T. 307 
Zhong mountain FLL] 
Zhouxi J [Và — 346 
Zhuo prefecture XD 52 
Zitong Ej 200 
Zunyi #43 171, 192, 207, 347 
Zuoriver/Zr;[ 206 


156, 268 


Chinese Terms 


Widely used terms are not assigned a chapter 
number. Some are arranged according to 
pinyin pronunciation of the characters, 
including tones and stroke count, others in 
commonly found sequences, and others in 
the English translations as found in the main 
text. 


General 

ba EX postscript 310 

caoshu ©. cursive script 

chengyu #8 set phrase 
23n.67,332n.7 

chi R feet 42, 48 n. 13, 135, 140, 147, 150, 155, 
159, 168, 172, 174, 176—178, 182, 200-202, 
285-286, 335 


21n. 62, 


INDEX 


cun finches 95,132, 135, 142, 145, 150, 155, 
159, 172, 174, 176-177, 182, 198, 285 
dao #4 the Way — 15, 20, 32-34, 38, 40, 46-47, 
52, 69-71, 210, 237, 336-337, 345 
fen 4) deci-inches 150, 172, 285 
gong zx Duke 8, 9, 12, 60, 62, 65, 97—98, 123, 
126, 255, 289, 330 
hao ‘fz soubriquet 17, 22, 175, 166, 182, 204, 
299, 320, 339 
li FB micro-inches 155 
li Œ a unit for measuring distance, 
approximately a third of a mile 198-199 
jin fi} (JT) unit of weight, now 500g 178, 
237 
juan #8 folio 4-6, 9-12, 15-16, 18-19, 21-23, 
25, 28 n. 78, 29, 32, 34-36, 42, 45-54, 
57-59, 61-62, 65-67, 73-79, 81, 93-96, 
99-100, 107, 108 n. 7, 109-111, 113, 117, 
119-120, 122, 123 N. 30, 124—132, 135, 
137—139, 141-161, 163, 166 n. 76, 168-174, 
176, 178-182, 189, 192, 196, 198 n. 165, 
199 n. 170, 200, 202 n. 180, 204, 207, 215, 
216 n. 2, 217, 222, 228, 233 n. 2, 234-237, 
242 n. 23, 244-245, 247—248, 251, 
255-256, 258-272, 277-283, 286, 293, 
295-298, 300, 302, 304-305, 307, 310, 
314-315, 317 n. 11, 319, 320 n. 18, 
322 n. 20, 330—332, 333 n. 9, 334-335» 
337, 339, 341-348, 350 
lü {Ë melody, note, or mode | 25, 89, 97-98, 
100-102, 106-107, 123-124, 126—141, 143, 
146-148, 287-288, 298—299, 305, 320, 
322 
miaohao A; (temple) soubriquet 237 
ren {J] fathom 48, 137 
wang Œ ruler (of a state) 5-7, 1, 23, 32, 
45-46, 48-52, 60-62, 64, 66, 68, 75, 83, 
141, 169, 171, 176, 180, 203, 215, 221-224, 
333 
wanwu $Y) the myriad things or 
objects 19, 47, 59 n. 55, 70, 110, 116 
weng $3 a respectful term for an old man 


19, 177 n. n8 
xian fili celestial being or immortal 19, 
3133, 42, 51-52, 237, 331, 340 
xianghao Fiji Buddhist soubriquet 
218—219 


xing f] semi-cursive script 263, 273 


429 


xu FF introduction 14, 25, 52, 142, 196, 235, 
309, 314 

xun 3$ a unit of length approximately 2-3 

metres 48 

yaw elegant 9-1, 57, 279-282, 284, 
286—289, 295-296, 298 

yang [z; energy 

yin|2 energy 11, 122 

yinyang [EZ the yinyang duality — 40, 
69—70, 93, 101, 104, 287 

zhang SE a unit of length approximately 3-4 

metres 177,180, 198 

zhouwen $8) X. greater seal script 236 

zhuan 2€ sealscript 18, 161, 172, 182, 203 

zhujian (77) ffi bamboo writing slips 4, 
43 

zi soubriquet 32, 36 n. 109, 40, 42, 49, 
50 n. 18, 51, 95, 106, 132—134, 137, 148, 
200, 219—220, 237, 241 n. 22, 279, 298, 
317-318 


110, 112 


The Five Elements HIT 
huo K fire 63, 74, 77, 103, 109, 172, 334 
jin€ metal 5,29, 53, 55-56, 63-64, 109-11, 
156, 175, 339 
mu7K wood 5-6, 9,18, 63, 67, 68 n. 90, 
109-110, 210, 238, 243, 260, 287, 294 
shui7K water 41, 48, 61, 63-64, 71, 109, 150, 
152—154, 156, 164, 169, 176, 197, 201, 203 
tut earth 24-25, 29-30, 42, 63, 68-71, 74, 
111, 175, 203, 205, 260, 321, 339 


The Ten Heavenly Stems RF 
jia 9, 137, 161 

yil 137 

bing Vj 39,137 

ding | 137, 204, 229-230 


wu JX 137 
jit 137,160 
geng i 137 
xin Æ 137 
ren E 137 
gui? 137 


The Twelve Earthly Branches Xl 3z 
Zi-f- 50n.18, 106, 132-134, 137, 241 n. 22 


chou lt 106, 133-134, 137 
yin i 14, 133—134, 144 


430 


mao U[ 134 
chen hé 134 
si EE n0,134 
wu^F. 134,137 
weit 134 
shen 134 


you FY 132-13. 


xu EX, 14, 25, 39, 134, 134, 196, 235, 309, 314 


4, 181 


hai Zz 106, 132-134 


The Combined Stem and Branch Sixty-cycle 


1 JjíazitP-f- 106-107, 298 
2 yichou LE 106,156 

3 bingyin A 105 

4 dingmao ] ÝN 105,230 
5 wuchen JX) 223,333 

6 jisi CE 105, 245, 276 

7 gengwu H 105-106, 244 
8 xinwei3E7k 105-106, 222 
9 renshen +. 106 

10 guiyou 2S Q8 106 

n jiaxu fk 105,172 

12 yihai LZ 105 

13 bingzi A 

14 dingchou | +t 

15 wuyin JX 


224, 320-321 


16 jimao CUI) 198 

17 gengchen Eff 105-106 
18 xinsi 2 EL 105-106, 160 
19 renwu +: 165 n. 71 

20 guiwei ZA 

21 jiashen 173 

22 yiyou LP 105-106, 350 
23 bingxu AFR 201 


24 dinghai TZ. 244 


25 wuzi Kf 199,222-223 
26 jichou WA: 161 

27 gengyin EE 

28 xinmao ýH 173 

29 renchen JR 105,223, 321 
30 guisi Zi ES 176 n. u2 

31 jiawu HA 

32 yiwei ZA 

33 bingshen Vj 105 

34 dingyou | H 

35 wuxu XX 105,194 

36 jihai CK 

37 gengzi BEF 105-106, 321 
38 xinchou ÆJ} 105-106, 223 
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39 renyin EH — 222 


40 guimao 2|] 223 
41 Jiachen FH je 105 


42 yisi LE 39,105 
43 bingwu NF 39,105 


44 dingwei | 7& 105 

45 wushen JX, 105-106 
46 jiyou PX 105, 321 

47 gengxu Bi FX, 

48 xinhai FZ 318-319, 321 
49 renzi EF 105 

50 guichou Ft — 105, 176, 208 
51 jiayin H 
52 yimao ZU) 
53 bingchen Vj 
54 dingsi TE 
55 wuwuJX^F 276 
56 jiwei CA 
57 gengshen 
58 xinyou PP 225 
59 renxu EF 105 
60 guihai ZZ 105 


198 
222 


val 


Characters Signifying the Eight Trigrams 
dui fù 108-109, 111—112, 125, 150, 158 

gen fe 108-109, 111-112 

kan? 108-109 

kun 108-109, 11-112 

li BE 8, 93, 108-109, 11-112 

qian SZ 108-109, 11-112, 120 

xun && 108-109, 11-112 

zhen FZ 108-109, 111-112, 125 


The Five Notes 

gong Ei 16-17, 25, 59 n. 55, 78-80, 88-89, 
92—93, 100, 105-106, 121, 127, 129, 132, 
135-137, 142, 241-242, 248, 283-284, 
285, 287—289, 292, 298, 302, 307 

shang RS 16-17, 41, 59 n. 55, 78-81, 89, 93, 
95, 105, 121, 129, 137, 239, 241, 287, 302, 
320 

jue FH. 1617, 25, 59 n. 55, 78-79, 81, 89, 93, 

105, 121, 129, 137, 150 n. 6, 198, 239 

f 16-17, 78-81, 88-89, 93, 105, 121, 129, 

137 

yu? ^| 16-17, 78-81, 88-89, 93, 105, 121, 129, 
1375 155» 157, 241 n. 23 

biangong © altered gong 88-89, 93 


zh 


=. 
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bianyin 5&7 altered notes (the two required 


to make up the seven note scale) 88, 92, 
101, 126, 146 
bianzhi ££f altered zhi — 78, 88-89, 93 


The Six lü FE Modes 
These are consecutive, each rising a whole 
tone apart from the next. 


guxian th? 89, 126, 136, 140 

huangzhong wi$ 17, 89, 96, 98, 100-101, 
105-106, 124, 126—127, 132-137, 142-144, 
241 n. 23, 284—286, 289, 291, 294-295, 
298, 306, 308 

ruibin ŽŁ 89, 98, 106, 124, 136, 289 

taicou Kf 89,136, 241 n. 23, 285-286 

wuyi EST 130,136 

yize Rl] 130,136, 295 


The Six lü Ej Modes 

These also rise a whole tone apart each 
from the next. As they are positioned a 
perfect fifth higher than the lü € modes, 
the combined effect is a twelve-semitone 
chromatic scale. 


dali Kf 106, 136-137 

jiazhong FRE 100, 136, 145, 295 

linzhong YS 100, 106, 124, 136, 241 n. 23, 
285, 302 


nanlü FA =:  89,136,241n.23 
yingzhong JEG ^ 89,100, 106, 124, 136 


zhonglü {PZ 140 


Instruments 

i. Percussion 

bells: bianzhong &i#i tuned bells hung on 
racks 152, 285 

bo or bozhong $4 $2 large bell 

285 

duo $5 bell 149-150, 154—155, 164 

weng Z large and bulbous bell 159 

ya HE bells 159 

zheng $F tubular bell 164, 303 

Sometimes zheng $# 152 

Sometimes dingzheng J $F or dingning 
] 3 149,164, 198, 203 

Wu(xu)zhuyu zheng $8 (585) FA ATEE 
tubular bell 164 


151 n. 9, 163, 
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zhong $% 100,163 
zhuo $5) small bell 149, 154-155 


chimes: ging # — 9,129,151 n. 9 

chunyu $% F 149-161, 163-167, 184, 206 

jiangyu 4 F 156 

drums: fen S£ large drum with two 

drumheads 168,180 

fou large drum 156 

gao € bass drum 203 

gui 150 n. 6,155, 168 n. 84 

pi €i drum 210 

tao £& drum 154 

tonggu $|i]gx bronze drum 163, 165-176, 
177 n. 178, 180, 186, 192, 197—202, 204, 
206-207, 210 

nao $3 cymbals | 149-150, 154, 175 

xiang ]E 154, 203, 219, 240, 261 


ii. Wind 

diff 94-95, 130 
giangdi JE 95 
guan 5S or pipe 283 
jiao f horns 239 


sheng# 203, 205 
xiao fS 94,291 


yue &8 flute 95, 283 


iii. Zithers 

qin Z= 3-12, 13 n. 41 n. 14, 18-24, 26-34, 
36-37, 40-42, 49, 53-59, 61-62, 64, 
67-68, 71, 76, 129, 131, 320-322 

li E a large kind of ancient qin 8 

Se X 4-5, 7-10, 18, 41, 53-56, 58-59, 61-62, 
64-65, 71, 287 


iv. Other Plucked Instruments 

pipa FEE 215, 225,228, 230-231, 233-240, 
241 n. 22, 247—249, 251, 274, 276, 289 

hu pipa WHEE 239 


Qin Techniques and Terms 

biao # striking 6-7 

bola E$] the bola technique 6-7 

cantan £5 the cantan technique: a qin 
technique by which strings are played 
together either in succession or as 
chords 6 

cao #2 cao pieces 13-17, 34 

chang V; chang pieces 13-15 
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dayinfangnao KIS WEE ‘great-moan-frees- 
monkey' 25 

fengzhao JAY phoenix pool sound-hole 45 

fu #5 pressing and caressing 6-7 

gesi songs 14 

hui #{ nodes of vibration 6, 36 

juef&snatching 6 

longchi BE dragon's pond sound-hole 45 

minglian VER Sounding Uprightness (the 
name ofagin) 5 

wuxian qin $872 the qin without strings 

38 
yin 5| yin pieces 14 
yuan f% pulling 6 


Symbols used in Medieval Texts to Denote 
Punctuation and Rhythm; Chapter 9 

che $ 
ding T 
zhe jT 
zhu (X 
zhuai #8 


229—230 

137, 229—230 
160, 229—230, 245, 255, 259, 264 
229—230 


230, 270 


Dunhuang Dance Movements; Chapter 9 
bu fii 245-246, 254-257, 259, 263 


Cui 245-246, 255, 262-263 

daf] 251-252, 255, 269-270, 272 

dan FA 2.42, 245-246, 251-263, 269-271 

guo% 252, 271-272 

Ji&R 24 317 

juil 245-246, 251-256, 258-259, 263, 266, 
269, 272 

ling > 153, 245, 251-255, 266, 268-270, 272, 
304-305 

lun tif} 242,253, 265-267 


pu$i 246, 254-257, 263 

qing iH 270 

shuang EE 245-246, 252, 254—259, 263, 271 

song XÉ 246, 251-255, 259, 268-272 

sui TÉ 155, 245—246, 251-256, 263-264, 
268-270 

touUH 270 

xun} 242, 253, 265-267 

yi JH 245, 251, 255, 260-262, 271 

zhe fT 160, 229-230, 245, 255, 259, 264 

zhun E 157, 251 
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Tang dynasty drinking rhyme movements 
gouying Aji 266 
paoxun fw 266 


Song dynasty drinking movements 


song XÉ 246, 251-255, 268-272 
yao 4% 268, 272 
zhao tA 268,272 


Nine Palaces Fu; Chapter 5 
Cangguo AR 13-104 
Cangmen AF] n4 
Shangtian ER 114 
Tianliu KY n4 
Xinluo p%  n3-u4 
Xuanwei JR 3-114 
Yezhe IŽ 114-015 
Yinluo[2;& 114 
Zhaoyao $H1& 


114, 272 


Gates ["|; Chapter 5 

bai men BF) White Gate o 

cang men F Azure Gate o 

changhe men [iz] Heaven Changhe Gate 
1o 

gui men Pal] Ghost Gate m 

han men EP! Cold Gate no 

kaiming men BgBHF] Opening Bright Gate 
uo 

shu men = Hot-Weather Gate no 

xi men *2F4 Pale-White Gate uo 

yang men þa] Yang-Energy Gate uo 

youdu men bARSF Dark Capital Gate no 


Winds Jil; Chapter 5 

ai feng XX Jil Plaintive Wind 112 

changhe feng [EREJE Heaven Changhe Wind 
110 

chong feng (ii|, Charge wind 125 

dagang feng KIJEL Great Hard Wind 105, 
107-109, 111, 113, 116, 122 

dagang feng Kite J| Great Strong Wind 
108, 122 

daruo feng KINE Great Weak Wind 
107-109, 111, 113, 116, 123-124 

dong feng &/j|&( Movement Wind mm 

gang feng {ill Hard Wind 105, 107-109, 
111, 113, 116, 122 


Th 
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gaozhe feng YTJE High Snap Wind 108 

guangmo feng [E SAJE Wilderness Wind 
1o 

guifeng TUE, Villain Wind 124 

han feng JB Cold Wind ii 

jing feng =x)#\ Sunlight Wind no 

jufeng E. Massive Wind mı 

le feng JB Happy Wind u2 

liang feng 35i], Cool Wind no 

li feng (ÆJ Fierce Wind... in 

mingshu feng BH[:£ Jil, Bright Proletariat 

Wind no 

mou feng 3 Jl Scheming Wind 
111, 16 

nu feng fi] Angry Wind. 2 

piao feng SR Whirling Wind 111 

qi feng |, Desolate Wind in 

qingming feng YA BAJE Pure Bright Wind uo 

rouruo feng 74:2) gg] Soft Weak Wind 
105, 107-109 

ruo feng 35) Weak Wind — 105, 107, 117 

tao feng 32)F Vastly-Flowing Wind u 

tiao feng (JE Ribbon Wind | no 

xiaoruo feng /|v3j5Ji Small Weak Wind 108, 


107-109, 


111, 113 

xie feng lij] Harmonious Windioon. 25, 
120 

xi feng PE West Wind 108 


Ba 
xi feng KI Joyful Wind n2 
xi feng Jil, Pale-White Wind 
120 
xiong feng KIJA, Inauspicious Wind 105, 
107-109, 111, 117 
buzhou feng 7 Kj El Not Surrounding Wind 
10 
yan feng RJE Blistering-Hot Wind 11 


105, 107-108, 


ying er feng 2 5AJE Baby Wind | 107-109, 11, 
113, 117, 125 

yinmou feng [Xl Secretly Scheming Wind 
108 


zhe feng YT ]E\ Snap Wind 107-108, 111, 116 
zhou feng JÆ] JE\ Surrounding Wind 105, 
107, 109 


Named Buildings 

Baijing lou FEZSRE 159 

Chongxu guan YF RE #7 The Daoist Temple of 
the Empty Void 237 
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Cihua si £&(EX f Temple of Moulding into 
Kindness 316 

Ciyan tang WEE 147 

Da xingshan si KLF Greater Prosperity 
Goodness Temple in Xian 316 

Dijun dian 7 38 E Hall of the Earth Lord 

200 

Donggong R East Palace 43-44 

Feinuo bowuyuan 2551 Mb Musée Louis 
Finot; now called The National Museum 
of Vietnamese History 195 

Fengtian xinggong AFITE Palace 
Museum of Shenyang 184 

Gugong BLUE Gugong Palace Museum 18, 


42, 261 
Huishan si B $F Temple of Assembled 
Goodness 314-315 


Huixian guan &l[fSi Daoist Temple of 
Assembled Celestial Beings 236, 237 

Huo ci X fs] Temple of Fire 74 

Jiade men 3212F' Gate of Excellence of 
Virtuous Morality 301 

Jiefu men fr ti] Jiefu Gate 348 

Kangwang miao 5 £} Kang Wang temple 

207 

Lianxisi 3&7 Xf Lotus Stream Temple 82 

Lingtai =Æ Terrace of Virtue — 139, 309 

Mengchang gong T78 Meng Chang 
Palace 349 

Mengpo shi ZIZ — 157 

Nanchan si Ej Tx Southern Chan Temple 

339 

Nanhai shen miao FARAJA Temple of the 
Southern Sea God 175, 177, 196-198 

Nanjing Gao Caiguan mu Pali S2 Be 
Gao Caiguan of Nanjings Tomb 194 

Qingxu tang jaha = The Hall of the Clear 
Void 237 

Quanwu boguguan * jÆ |$ th TE Sen-Oku 
Hakukokan Museum (Japan) 167 

Sanyu tang — 8$ Hall of the Three 
Surpluses 148 

Shenbao guan TÉ 1B] God Protects Daoist 
Temple 346, 348 

Sheshi £/P Sheshi Palace 77 

Shun miao 5$) Temple of the Ancient 
Mythical EmperorShun 146 

Tianning si 


Æ Tianning Temple 173 
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Wandan guanyin fozu FHR E beth 
‘Bantan, Guanyin, the Buddhist 
Ancestor'; name of a temple in Bantan, 
Indonesia 193 

wenshi yi 28 Temperate Chamber (a palace 
room) 57-58 

Wutai xianguan SENSIE Parlour of the 
Dancing Embryo Celestial Beings 32 


Xianggang zhongwen daxue wenwuguan 
AE LAKE SUPISB Chinese 
University of Hong Kong Art 
Museum 294 

Xiangxue zhai 2 FF 186 

Yinglinggang leimiao 3: [i] EIS JH 
Yinglinggang Thunder God Temple 

17 

Yishen ting AIH Harmoniously Happy 
Spirit Pavilion 235 

Yizheng tang IDLE 158 

Yu miao JZE} Yu Temple 173 

Yuquan si ERF Jade Spring Temple 215 

Zhongxing dian V BE Hall of Central 
Prosperity 220 


Officials 

bingma qianxia $54 infantry and 
cavalry commander 307 

boshi {Ï Doctor of Letters 146, 285, 307 

canjun Z&5& canjun commander 174 

chengxiang 7R7A Chief Minister 201 

cishi l| S? administrator 175, 178, 267 

dafu KK dafu minister 4, 46-47, 218; dafu 
ministers come in various categories: 
shang L:senior 44, 81; zhong #: 
mid-ranking 47 

daling KS magistrate 199 

da sima K €|% Commander-in-Chief 345 

da sinong KEE finance officer 129 

dayu KY music official 149 

dayuanshuai KC HI Field Marshal 

222-223 

da yueling K#2 senior musician; also: 
KES taiyueling 146, 291, 294 

duwei Ab) duwei official 129 

duyaya 1&8 duyaya Commander 225 

duyuhou BIZIZ duyuhou commander 

174 
fengchang Æ% fengchang official 291 
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gongshi [Fifi senior official 44 
huangcheng shi SYRIE Officer of the 
Imperial Guard 223 
huangmen +f} Yellow Palace Gate official 
16-17 


jianjiao RPF Inspector-General 216, 218 
jianjiao guozi jijiu FEE AE 
Inspector-General of Schools 218-220 
jiansheng #345 educational official 200 
jiansi Ez 5] local officials 172 
jiedu shi BT FEE Military Commissioner 
175-176, 198, 215-216, 223-224, 236 
jinshi Œ jinshi degree 243 n. 28 
jungong Bx jungong governor 236 
junshou B[^f prefectural governor 265 
juren BA successful candidate in regional 
examinations 259 


kaicao $536 kaicao commander 174 
li Œ ordinary official n5 
linggong 275 Lord Chief Secretary 216 
linglun (£f court musicians 286 
lubu boshi Ex ITE official of the royal 
entourage 293 
panguan FE panguan official 307 
quzi xianggong Wil-T-1H7x the poetical 
zaixiang Chief Minister 223, 300 
Shangshu jaj= shangshu official 259, 286, 
293 
shi E shi official 4, 43-44; shi officials 
come in various ranks: shang E: 
high-ranking 43 
shifu Fifi instructor of the hereditary crown 
prince 44 
shilang FB} shilang official 279, 339 
shizhong fF Counsellor 222 
shou shangshu ling FS Minister of 
Proclamations 222 
shuai Bi] commander 174 
shuijun tongzhi 7K ESEI] naval commander 
307 
shumishi fU E S shumishi official 
sikong SIZE counsellor 294 
sixun yuanwailang =) #) EBD sixun 
yuanwailang official 300 
taichang qing K% Jill senior official 
277-280, 292-293, 308 
taijian "Ez eunuch official 17 
taishi KBifi senior counsellor 287 


281, 284 
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taishiling KES Astrologer Royal 125 
taishou XSF Governor 146, 175-177, 
347-348 
weishuai {#24 defence commander 174 
xiang H Minister 115, 124 
xieliilang Wt EBD official responsible for 
harmonising lü modes 305 
xihe 3&1 calendrical official 128 
xingjun sima (7 9 ti] ES xingjun sima 
commander 234 
xunfu XK Governor-General 181 
yajiang Fie ya general 217 
yaya anyuan İP ZA yaya anyuan official 
276 
yin an officer of the royal guard 49 
yinging guanglu dafu RAHAA 
minister without portfolio 218—219 
yousi tj &] yousi official 237 
yuegong “2 T. professional court musician 
235, 278, 280—281, 295 
yueshi “Fifi Music Master 100, 263, 278 
yuhou FAIR yuhou military official 173-174, 
218—219 
yujun F3 yujun military official 174 
yushi zhongcheng fi]: F XK Imperial 
Historian and Censor 218—219, 279 
zaixiang 3244 Chief Minister 223 
zhangshuji Æ $ Collatorof Records 236 
zhongshu HÈ zhongshu official 280-282 
zhongshu sheren H&A zhongshu sheren 
senior official 282 
zhuangyuan {KIC scholar; the scholar 
awarded the top mark in the palace 


examination: the palace examination 
‘Senior Wrangler’ 340 
zhuzuolang ZF BP historiographer 307 
zongbing 5851. Commander 207 
zongdu &&'& Governor-General 
171 n. 97 
zuomabu du yuhou Æ F5? 4b ER (5: Inspector 
General of the Army 218-219 
zuosanqi changshi Fc Hi Sat 3$ f Imperial 


168 n. 84, 


Counsellor 218-220 
Numbers 
yipai ‘one beat’; Tang dynasty metric 


format 245-246, 249, 253, 255, 259, 
264—265, 272 


yiqi — One Ether 63, 98 
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erti 3% Two Customs 63, 98 

liangchao (A Two Royal Courts 113 
sancai C7]  24,50-5 

sansheng =F Three Spiritual Vehicles 333 
sanchao = ¥} Three Courts 289-292 
sangong — Ei Three Palaces 32 

sanhuo — X Three fires (or Three Poisons 


=F) 74 

sanjiao ZH Three Teachings: Daoism, 
Buddhism, Confucianism | 217-219 

sanjing = Three Capitals 216 

sanlei —X& Three Varieties (of song in The 
Book of Songs (#$2%)) 63,98 

sanmei =W} samadhi 35 

sangi = 32 Three cycles (of Sanskritic 
intoning) 75 

sansheng =Æ Three Lives 316 

sansheng 2 Three Timbres 24-25 

sansuo = }}f Three Locations 97 

sanyong —Zf Three Palaces 290-291 

sifang VUJ Four Regions, Quarters, or 
Directions 96, 108, 119-120, 125, 346 

sifeng VUJE\ Four Winds 120 

siku PUJE Four Repositories 147, 177 n. n8 

sishengdi VUE Four Noble Truths 35 

sishi JURY Four Seasons 59 n. 55 

si tianwang VUK F Four Heavenly Kings 74 

sitong VU dodecachord 130, 288 

siwei VUE Four Midway Directions 
(south-east, south-west, north-east, 


north-west) 
siwu VU) Four Objects: the Four Directions 
from which Objects are procured to make 


112, 125 


musical instruments 63, 98 
sixiang VUH Four Arenas 289-290 
siyu VU Four Corners 108, 125 


sizhi Vl sz Four Branches 63 

wuchen T; Ei Five Ministers 13 

wufeng Ti] Five Winds 107 

wufu AJ Five Bodily Organs 216 

wugu JE Five Grains 120 

wuguan H. Ei Five Officials 139 

wuse Ti f& Five Colours or Timbres 139, 
286-287 

wusheng RF Five Voices 62-63, 96-98, 
126—127, 139-140 or Sanskritic Five 
Modes 79 

wushi ;.]j Five shi; a unit of length: one shi 

is seven chi feet 140 
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wushu FLÈ% Five Numbers 132-133, 139 
wusi AI the fifth star of the Four-Horse 
Chariot Team constellation 97 
wuwei [i Five Positions 97 
wuwei Uk Five Flavours 62-63, 139 
wuxing 1f] Five Elements | 98, 104, 112-113, 
125 
wuyin TLE Five Notes 95,104, 124, 140 
wuzhu i$ ‘five zhu’ coinage; ‘zhu’: a unit of 
weight 181 
liuchen 7NEÉ& Six Sense Objects 336 
liudao 7138 Six Destinies 315-316 
liuchu 7X &i Six Domestic Animals 106 
liufu 7XJff Six Storehouses 139 
liufu 7xXJff six fu internal organs 31 
liulü 7\{# Six Lü (Musical) Modes 63, 
97-98 
liuyue zhi shu 73x% Z $ The Six Books on 
Music 
qiyun €15 (BR) Seven Consonances 148, 
291—292, 294, 306 
qilie €Y] Seven Constellations 97 
qilii EFE Seven Lü (Musical) Modes 97 
qishi 4G Seven Beginnings 97 
qisha 4-2 Seven Cadences 330 
qishi © Œ Seven Governances 97 
qiti #8 Seven Bodies 63 
qitong € |E] Seven Accordances 97 
qiyin €F Seven Notes 63, 87, 97-98, 126 
qizheng TEX Seven Moving Celestial Bodies 
138 
bafang /\ Fi Eight Regions 124 
bafeng /\JE\ Eight Melodies 63; Eight 
Winds 98,104,107, 109-11, 113, 
116-119, 123, 287 
baji R Eight Extremities 0-11 
bajie /\€fi Eight Solar Terms 286-287 
baqiao /\ SX Eight Orifices 101 
basuo /\& Eight Aspirations 63 
bayin /\& Eight Sound-Producing Materials 
(used to make musicalinstruments) 12, 
87, 97—98, 138, 288, 295 
bazheng /N1E Eight Seasonal Divisions 
107-108 
bazhong )VfE Eight Seeds or Instruments 
made of Eight Types of Materials 97 
Jiubian JS Nine Variations 291, 306 
Jiubu JLA} Nine Continents 289-290 


291-292 
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jiuge LAK Nine Songs 63, 98 

jiugong JU Nine Palaces 113 

jiuji JLZC Nine Disciplines 63 

jiugi LA Nine Ethers 31 

jiushan shuhui JLL Nine Mountains 
Book Society 340 

Jiuxian J. A] Nine Celestial Beings 

jiuzou JLZ Nine Performances 

shishu +Ë% Ten Numerals 63 

shéer fen -- 7) Twelve Divisions of the 
Buddhist Scriptures 333 

shier lü -+-—4# Twelve Lü Modes 133, 

140-141 

shi you erfeng — Js Twelve Winds 123 

shi you erchen + — JÈ Twelve subdivisions 
of the twenty-four hour day 123 

niansi qi/jieqi HVU or BA Twenty-Four 
Solar Terms 143 


32, 51 
290-291 


J 


Reign Eras 
Baoda (RA (943-957) 


236—237 


Changxing fel (930—933) 215-216, 222 
Chenghua EXE (1465-1487) 173, 343 


Chunxi E (1174-1189) — 48, 163, 262, 337 
Dading KÆ (61-1190) 337 

Daoguang 3&6 (1821-1851) 
Datong KIA) (535-546) 41 
Dazheng KIE Taisho (1912-1926; Japan) 73, 


177 n. n8, 191 


314 
Dazhong xiangfu KP ET (1008-1016) 
204 
Guangshun Jl (951-953) 277-278, 292 
Guangxu JÉ% (1875-1909) 160, 177, 194, 


201, 207 
Guangzheng FR (938-965) 349 
Hongwu tr (1368-1398) 200 
Hongzhi 5436 (1488-1505) 17 
Huangwu iI (222-229) 75,83 
Huangyou £2.46 (1049-1054) 308, 335 
Huitong ÈE] (938-947) 244 
Jiajing $2158 (1522-1566) 199, 348 
Jian'an EZ (196-220) 73 
Jiaqing S&BÉ (1796-1821) 192 
Jianwu Ej, (25-56 CE) 172 
Jianyuan JT: 140-135 BCE 122 
or 479-482 153 
Jingyou 3246 (1034-1038) 
Kaibao FE (968-976) 


157, 295 
293, 300, 302-303 
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Kaihuang Br Œ (581-600) 146 

Kaiping BEP. (907-911) 245-246, 276, 333 

Kaiyuan ]JC (713-741) 75, 119, 238, 
291—292, 301, 305, 314 

Longsheng ÑE- (407-413) 171 

Mingdao HH3& (103231033) 150 n. 6 

Qiandao HZ #4 (1165-1174) 262, 307, 337 

Qiande ¥Zí¥ (963-968) 293 

Qianyou HZ Ei (948-950) 236 

Shaoxi 286 (1190-1194) 163, 339 

Shaoxing &H88 (131-1162) 316, 339-340 

Taiping AF (970-979) 11, 48, 50-51, 135, 
151, 179, 259, 283, 308, 337 

Taiyuan ATC (376-396) 173 

Taishi 2246 (265-274) 174 


Tianbao KÆ (742—756) 243, 314 
Tianfu Kt (936-944) 234, 280 
Tianhe KFI (566-572) 67,79 


Tianhui KÈ (123-137) 337 

Tianpin KF Tenpyo (729-749; Japan) 228 

Tianqi- KR (1621-1627) 189 

Wanli $)$ (1573-1620) 181, 307, 312, 318, 
320-321, 345 

Xiande RATX (954-960) 
305 

Xianfeng EKS (1851-1862) 203 

Xianping KẸ (998-1003) 298-299 

Xiantong Ja3F (860-874) 175, 333 

Xining SESE (1068-1077) 196 

Xuande E (1426-1435) 341 

Xuanhe'Ef[(nig-u25) 337 

Yingshun JÆJA (934, first to fourth months) 
217 

Yixi JEER (405-419) 39, 173174 

Yongan KÈ (258-262) 93 

Yongle zK*É (1403-1424) 177 n. 18, 293 

Yongxi Zt EE (984- 987) 309 

Yuanfeng JC (1078-1085) 196 

Yuanhe JCH] (806-820) 176,199 

Yuanjia JG5£ (424-453) 315 

Yuanshi JCHA (1-5 CE) 128 

Yuantong JC% (1333-1335) 147 

Yuanyou Ju thi (1086-1093) 181 

Zhengde TETE (1506-1521) 26 

Zhenghe [CRI (1-118) 297, 337 

Zhengtong IE% (1436-1450) 337 n. 29 

Zhenguan Edi (627-649) 302 

Zhenyuan FATT (785-805) 179 


276, 279, 282, 284, 
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Miscellaneous 
anshi zhi luan Z Z ÑL The resurrection of 
An Lushan and Shi Siming (755-763) 
290 
ba J\ symbol for marking metre in modern 
opera 258 
Bai Ej Bai ethnicity; also given as Bo Bt 
ethnicity 170 
bailing H # Hundred Spirits ofthe Sea 198 
bangqiang #4} help-syllable 329, 341 also 
Be 351 0r HE 336 
bangzi 157 Bangzi opera 349 
banshe RE banshe melody 241 n. 23 
beidou JL.3]- (the constellation) the Plough 
55» 330 
bi # Net constellation 105 
bianwen BIL changed literature 83 or 
transformational texts 231 
bieyin| i1 alternative or additional sounds 
287-288 
bingbu F: 2) Military Department 279 
bingjia F: 2? The Military School m-u2 
biqiu FE Fr. (in Buddhism) bhiksu male 
acolytes 77 
boluomi 3E: &E 7 Perfection (a Buddhist term) 
337 
caipeng #24] colouring the theatrical awning 
329-330 
caoshi # KX, Cao family rulership of 
Dunhuang 333 
chan 1& Chan school of Buddhism and 
meditation 314-315 
changjiao UBU street-crying 265 
chansheng 482 Melismatic vocalisations 
338 
chen Fi coffin 9 
ChenQiao bingbian RiSt Chen Qiao 
mutiny 296 


chi ij mythical beast — 163,198 

chi JA mythical beast or monster 199 
chu Ja TE 280-281 

chujian ž£fff Chu bamboo slips 43-44 


chun 9 Quail constellation 105 
chunshou 35 Astrological Quail-Head 
Heaven, also called the Zhang 5 
constellation 97 


ci #8] lyric song 196, 229, 336, 343, 346 


zur 


438 


cipai SA) lyric song set melody and rhyme 
scheme 270, 303, 336 

congchen #2) school of divination and 
magic (Han dynasty) 139,143 

cuan $€ cooking utensil 170 

da ¥ symbol for marking metre in modern 
opera 258 

dasheng KÝ Mahayana or ‘Great Vehicle’ 
Buddhism 314 

dadongmen wai KF} the area outside 
the Great East Gate 82 

dae f Jt added onomatopoeia 330 

dahe T| fl] added harmoniousness 330 

daling 1 | > performing ling compositions 


251 
dan H actor of female roles in opera 
346 n. 60 
dan #8 Dan ethnicity 153-154 
da qingming KISHA Greater Enlightenment 
35 


Dasheng (yue)fu Aix, ( 42) Hf Greater 
Prosperity College of Music 297, 299 

da shidiao KAABA dashi melody 241n. 23 

Dayue shu KÆ The Office of Greater 
Music 301 

ding “ii vessel 204 

Dong ll] Dong ethnicity 176 

dongcang *& a music society of Xi'an 
‘drum-blow’ music 248 

dulu Y=) Zhuge Liang's ‘Crossing the Jinsha 
River at Luzhou' campaign 201 

Duanwu mF festival 244 

dui fi treadle-operated tilt hammer for 
hulling rice 150 

Dunhuang tulufan xuehui de yishu xiaozu 
SU eS dr E i] 

Dunhuang Turpan Scholarly Association, 
Research Group on the Arts 228, 329 

(Er)langjunshe ( — ) BIXET Lord [Er] 
lang Association (the name of ensembles 
for the performance of Southern 
Sounds) 349 

fanbai ZUA Sanskritic intoning of Buddhist 
chants 74-75, 78 

fagu 7& Hh Buddhist musical compositions 

238 
fengzhan Jii 5 Divination of the Winds 
108 n. 7, 124 


INDEX 


ful poem 12,49 n. 14, 51, 196, 243 

fushi 2X, officials or the Fu clan 

futou IGE silken cap 246 

gaodeng yanjiuyuan zongjiaobu =F Wt FCs 
TAX Department of Religious Studies 
in the Institute of Advanced Studies 
(Paris) 331 

ge X; sabre-spear 43, 159 

Ge Z Ge ethnicity 202 

gebai #KUA sung intonement 74 

geba xiangsheng m /NTE4E. The principle 
of eight semitones in distance (a perfect 
fifth) to generate the next note or 
mode 136 

gongche TR musical notation 

guan IE inner coffin 169 

guchui yue SEI "Drum-blow' music of 
Xian  248,274n.143 

Guangdong zhonghua minzu wenhua cujinhui 
Fg PSE RISC IEEE Guangdong 
Chinese Peoples Association for the 
Promotion of Culture 83 

guanse yingzhi zipu ‘= € ETE E s 
Notational characters of a pipe's timbral 
characteristics in answer to fingering 


286-287 


148, 230 


requirements 229 

guiyi jun Egi && Return to Righteousness 
Army 215-216, 218—219 

guo if outer coffin 169 

haiyan sheng 7555€ sea-salt voice 345 

hanlin #34 Hanlin Academy 281-283, 330 

qiaochuan $6] || Hashikawa 334 (Jao Tsung-i 
gives no more information on the 
provenance of this term.) 

heng ts horizontal calligraphic stroke 160 

hesheng FIRE harmonious vocalising 330, 

34 

houjing zhi luan (5x AL Hou Jing's 
insurrection (548-552) 288-289 

houtian {@ Later Heaven 125 

hu t} barbarians 79,295 

hu š vessel gi 

huandan 7277 reconstituted dan elixir 32 

huangchi zhi hui 37,7. & Conference at 
the Yellow Pool (482 BCE) 149 

huoquan £&*& coins 160 

huoshen KA God of Fire 74 

ji PE millet 


119, 121 


INDEX 


jia Wi tree 9 
Jialuoyue i ZEB kulapati; a Buddhist 
believer 318-319 
Jianqi qu $| Z3 H compositions on sword 
weaponry 257 
Jiaofang $13 Imperial Music Academy 
262, 271, 278, 281 


jiaolong é#E water dragon 65 n. 81 

jiasha 3% 3B robe 335-336 

jiduo 6 2 Gupta script 313 

jizan [5st a genre of Buddhist praise-songs 

81 

Jjieyin [Et sound borrowing 340 

jin I[1 ribbon; a Han dynasty dance — 257, 265 

M Acl HET purify the awning 330 

jushu EZ black millet 286 

ke X Guest; the first aspect of the Guest-Host 
polarity 105 


kezhu £ ¥ the Guest-Host polarity 104, 12 
lancha [S] € Ranjana script 313 
lan|lan]wei W& (281 FÉ The last recipient 


in the chain when wine is passed around; 
also written as € 267 

leik eulogy 238 

li f Li ethnicity 177 

li $8 meaning: ‘plough’ 260 

Lao {§ Lao ethnicity 177, 180 

lao JF Lao barbarians 178 

libu ŒX} Civil Service Department 293 

lichun 377 the Beginning of Spring 99, 14 

ling & poem, rhyme, or song 268, 304 

liuyin Fit Liquid consonants 350 

liyuan &[&] Pear Garden musical training 
school 304 

luan && phoenix 184, 218 

luohan #532 Arhat 77 

Luoyue Și Luoyue culture 168 

lülü E modalsystem 100, 127, 138, 283, 

287—288, 296 


E 


247, 250 


manqu | slow compositions 
mao 7f spear 161 
Miao FB Miao ethnicity 179 


mige PE) Imperial Secret Repository or 
simply Secret Repository 158 
mingsuo Œ searching in darkness 35 
mo X actor of middle-aged males in opera 
342 
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Mover wuyan EK EE] #65 Silence, without 


uttering 37,38 
Moxie JE Moxie ethnicity 161 


Moyang 2s/ the name of a famous ancient 
sword 7 

Moye 227) the name of a famous ancient 
sword 7 

mu 7X the ‘wood’ radical 260 

nanji FA F€ Southern Winnowing Fan 
(a constellation) 290 

nanping guo PA - FB The state of Southern 
Ping 215 


jen 


nanyin Fe 1$ Southern Sounds (a musical 
genre) 290 

Nan Zhao F248 Nan Zhao (state in the 
Yunnan region, eighth-tenth centuries) 

187 

nayin 5Jj1$ received notes 107 

pangpu 9$ 3É side-by-side notation 229 

pankui WEEE coiled kui dragon 164 

Pihuang 2 Pihuang opera 349 

pin ja fret-rods attached to the body of a 
pipa 240 

pingpai 44 level beats (in Xi'an 
‘drum-blow’ music) 248, 250 

pobo TS pipa technique 238 

poluo men &Z#F| Brahmins 74 

poyin Bi ‘broken note’ in Tantric Buddhist 
praise-chanting 80 


mo 


pulao Xi. monster 203-204 
Puxian xi F(X Puxian Opera 330 
qi 3A qi-energy 19-20, 28, 35, 40-41, 
286-287, 289 
qinghun 73 & Turquoise Dusk 70 
qingshang 593 used as part of the 
name of a musical mode: 'semitonal 


D 


qingshang 241 


qingyuebu HES 243 
qinjian Z&ffj Qin bamboo slips 140, 143 


qin tiao Wenjun FHIEX Æ (chengyu set 
phrase) The qin moved the lady Zhuo 
Wenjun’s heart to love 21n. 62 

Qiuci yuebu $&ZZAES 243 

qu H composition, poem, or poetic genre 

257, 338 n. 32 
Quanzhen jiao = AX Complete Perfection 
Sect (Daoism) 336 
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qulou (EFE Kharostilanguage 313 


qupo FB divisional songs 140 
quzi ci HH Fam) lyric compositions 309 
Riben Gongnei bieben HAE ARIA 


Japanese Imperial Household alternative 
edition 350 
rishu H Divination books 140 
rongshu Fv A large beans 118, 121 
ruding wen 35$] &X ‘nipple-nodule’ patterns 
167 
sadava “DIA (EKA) term in Indian music 
80 
sala Jf term in Tantric Buddhist 
praise-chanting 80 
sanshui 7K melody 241 
sengzheng {Ñ Ex Monasticism Department 
218, 219 
sha 2& phrase; ‘broken’ phrase 229 
shangshu sheng $ ministry 286 
shangzhu guo EFEBI Pillar-of-the-State 
218—219 
shashi Yi version of jiao mode found in 
the Western regions 81 
shediao huihudui $J FBIS — 245 
sheng ^E actor of malerolesin opera 342 
shenzi zhou T8 7t Operatic incantation 
329 
shiz poem 14,19, 37, 197, 267, 291, 305, 
306, 344 n. 55, 346 
shige ER Imperial Historical Repository 
283 
shimen faf Stone Gate Publishers 2 
shou 7 the‘show radical 260 
shouqu Uc cadencing the piece (in Xi'an 
‘drum-blow’ music) 249-250 
shoutaiyang [zi hand-taiyang 
acupuncture point 116-117 
shu Z millet 119,121 
shuangshengziji Ef Fe double quick 
time 248 
shuochang i the talking and singing 
genre 343 
si Bl The Four-Horse Chariot Team (the Fang 
5$ constellation) 97 
song AH praise 9-10 
Taichang si K% =F Taichang Department 
277-279, 281-283, 291-292, 294—295 
taiyi K— the Supreme Unity 13, 115-117 
taizi X F hereditary crown prince 43-44 


INDEX 


tiancheng ti KAAS Devanagari script 313 

tong Hi] wood 18, 67 

tong Jf Tong ethnicity 203 

tongbao ###% coinage 181 

tuoluoni BE ZÆJE dharani Buddhist 
incantations 316 

Wa [R, Wa ethnicity 192 

Wande yuan {hit The Academy of Ten 
Thousand Virtuous Moralities 193 

weifu f&]ff defence ministries 174 

wenwu chubanshe PH EE 104 

Wuman $$ Wuman barbarians 179 

wushan shennii NALLIf#2L spirit-woman of 
Wu mountain 340 

wusheng zhi yue [EH Z 4% music without 
sound 36,40 

wuxi TEAS operas of martial genres 258 

xi basin 159 

xiang #4 v-shaped ridges on the neck of a 
pipa 240 

Xianlü gong {| name of a musical mode 

241 n. 23 

Xianmi si ATA SF a music society of Xian 
‘drum-blow’ music 248 

Xianyun 447, Xianyun barbarians 

xiaochang /]NIEj little ditties 265 

xiezhi diao E183 xiezhi melody 241 

xingpai 11H ‘walking beats’ (in Xian 
'drum-blow' music) 9 

Xinya shuyuan Hr Gees bo ^ SCERD > 

DEAT 

New Asia College, Faculty of Arts, Institute of 
Advanced Studies 40 

xiongpi bu HERES 243 

xiushen lixing (£ Ey FEV ‘refine, body, make 
reasonable, essential characteristics’ 18 

xu #§ meaning: ‘plough’ 260 

xunliu Kiji a flowing round of drink 

267—268 

Xunyang sanyin 33[5 — [s The three hermits 
ofXunyang 37 

xushi jig ‘soft’ and ‘hard’; also ‘empty’ and 
‘full’ ug 

Yali'an ren FEF Aryans 74 

Yangqi yi xi £z; — s Yangqi lineage 334 

Yao f£ Yao ethnicity 165 

Yao ¥ Yao ethnicity 165 

yayue bu FEES 243 

Yi R Yi (non-Han) race 


217-218 


161, 1793181 


INDEX 


Yi $% Yi ethnicity 179 
yin 5 | introduction, introductory piece 13 
yin5 | role in vernacular opera 262 
yinxi 5 [SX role in vernacular opera 262 
youweifa H RE conditioned dharmas (laws 
or truths) 35 
yu du vessel 157 
yue $È the name of a musical mode 
241n. 23 
yuebu 42% Music category 
yuefu 227 College of Music 
297, 304, 309 
yuejian H & Monthly-Branch no 
yuhan shanfang ELL 146 
yuling #4 Drinking rhymes 266 
yunlei wen == 4X ‘cloud-thunder’ patterns 
167, 171 
zanwen ÑA X. A generic piece of writing 
written in praise of someone 335 


153, 175, 257 
83, 129, 288, 
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zhe Tj hooked calligraphic stroke 160 

zhengjue [Ea True Awareness 336 

zhengqi IEA righteous qi-energy 286 

zhishi IJE Zhi clan 287 

Zhonghua shuju HSJ 341n. 42 

zhonglii $E Bell modes and tunings 

127—131, 138-140, 142, 147-148 

zhongyin ‘1% ‘Middle note’ in Tantric 
Buddhist praise-chanting 80 

zhu =~. Host; the second aspect of the 
Guest-Host polarity 104 

zhu Ft bridge-like frets on the neck of a pipa 


239 
Zhuang {% Zhuang ethnicity 180, 192 
zi (xian) F (52) pipa zi F string; name for 
one of the pipa strings 242 n. 23 
zuoyue “4% ‘stationary music’ of the 
‘drum-blow’ music of Xian 248 


